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LAD: A DOG 


CHAPTER I 
HIS MATE 

E\.DY was as much a part of Lad’s everyday happiness as the sun¬ 
shine itself. She seemed to liim quite as perfect, jmd as gloriously in¬ 
dispensable. He could no more have imagined a Ladyless life tlijm a 
sunless life. It had never occurred to him to suspect that Lady could 
be any less devoted th^m he—until Knave came to The Place. 

Eld was an eighty-pound collie, thoroughbred in spirit as well as 
in blood. He had die benign dignity diat was a heritage from endless 
generations of high-strain ancestors. He had, too, the gay courage of 
a d’Artagnan, and an uncimny wisdom. Also—who could doubt it, af¬ 
ter a look into his mournful brown eyes—he had a Soul. 

His shaggy coat, set off by die snowy ruff and chest, was like or¬ 
ange-decked maliogany. His absurdly tiny forepaws—in which he took 
inordinate pride—were silver white. 

Three yeius earlier, when Lad was in his first prime (before the 
mighty chest and shoulders had filled out and die tawny coat had 
waxed so shaggy). Lady had been brought to The Place. She had been 
brought in die Master’s overcoat pocket, rolled up into a fuzzy gold- 
gray ball of softness no bigger than a half-grown kitten. 

The Master had fished the mondi-old puppy out of die cavern of 
his pocket luid set her down, asprawl luid shivering and squealing, on 
the verimda door. Lad had w'alked cautiously across the veranda, 
sniffed iniiuiry at the blinking pigmy who gallantly essayed to growl 
defiance up at die huge welconier—and from diat first moment he had 
taken her under his protection. 

First it had been die natural impulse of die dioroughbred—brute 
or human—to guard the helpless. Then, as the shapeless yellow baby 
grew into a slenderly graceful collie, his giiai diimship changed to stark 
adoration. He was Lady’s life slave. 

And she bullied him unmercifnlly—bossed the gende giant in a 
shamefnl manner, crowding him from the wamiest spot by the Fire, 
brazenly yet daintily snatching from between his jaws die choicest 
bone of their joint dinner, hectoring her dignified victim into lawn- 
romps in hot weadier when he would far radier have drowsed under 
the lakeside trees. 

Her vagaries, her teasing, her occasional little Hurries of temper, 
were borne by Lad not meekly, but joyously. All she did was, in his 
eyes, perfect. And Lady graciously idlowed herself to be idolized, for 
she was marvelously linnian in some ways. Lad, a dioroughbred de¬ 
scended from a hundred generations of thoroughbreds, was less hu¬ 
man and more disinterested. 
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Life at The Place was wondrous pleasjmt for botlr tire dogs. There 
were thick woods to rojun in, side by side; there were stjuirrels to 
chase jmd rabbits to trail. (Yes, and if the sciuirrels had played fair and 
had not resorted to nnsportsmanly tactics by climbing trees when 
close pressed, drere would donbdess have been squirrels to catch as 
well as to chase. As for the rabbits, they were easier to overtake. And 
Duly got dre lion’s shine of idl such morsels.) 

There was the ice-cool lake to plunge into for a swim or a wallow, 
alter a run in die dust and July heat. There was a deliciously comfort¬ 
able old rug in front of the living-room’s open fire whereon to lie, 
shoulder to shoulder, on the nights when the wind screamed drrongh 
bare trees luid the snow scratched hungrily at the panes. 

Best of all, to diem bodi, diere were die Master and die Mistress; 
especially the Mistress. 

Any iiiiui widi money to make die purchase may become a dog’s 
owner. But no man—spend he ever so much coin and food and tact 
in die effort—may become a dog’s Tfe^to widiout the consent of die 
dog. Do you get the difference? And he whom a dog once unreseiw- 
edly accepts as Master is forever that dog’s God. 

To both Lad and Lady, from the first, the man who bought them 
was not die mere owner but die absolute Master. To them he was die 
unquestioned lord of life and death, the hearer and luiswerer, the 
Eteriiid Law; his die voice diat must be obeyed, whatever die coni- 
niand. 

From ear liest puppy hood, both Lad and Lady had been brought 
up within the Law. As far back as diey could remember, they had 
known and obeyed The Place’s simple code. 

For example: All imimals of the woods might lawfully be chased; 
but the Mistress’ prize chickens and the other little folk of The Place 
must be ignored no matter how hungry or how playlul a collie might 
chance to be. A human, walking openly or riding down the drive into 
The Place by daylight, must not be bar ked at except by way of friendly 
annonncenient. But luiyone entering the gi'onnds from other ingress 
than the drive, or luiyone w'ldking furtively or with a triuiip slouch, 
must be attacked at sight. 

Also, die interior of the house was sacrosanct. It was a place for 
perfect beha\ior. No rug must be scratched, nothing gnawed or 
played with. In fact. Lady’s one wiiipping had followed a puppy-frolic 
effort of hers to “worry” the huge stuffed bald eagle that stood on a 
papier-mache stump in die Master’s study, just off the big living-room 
where the fireplace was. 

That eagle, shot by himself as it raided the Hock of prize chickens, 
was the delight of the Master’s heart. And at Lady’s attempt on it, he 
had taught her a lesson diat made her cringe for weeks diereafter at 
bare sight of the dog-wiiip. To this day, she would never walk past the 
eagle widiout making die widest possible detour around it. 

But that pnnishment had been suffered while she was still in the 
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idiotic days of puppyhood. After she was grown, Lacfy would no more 
have tliouglit of tampering witli the eagle or with anything else in the 
house than it wa)uld occur to a human to stand on his head in church. 

Then, ear ly one spring, came Knave—a showy, magnificent collie; 
red-gold of coat save for a black “saddle,” and widr rdert topaz eyes. 

Knave did not belong to the Master, but to a mrur who, going to 
Europe for a mondi, asked him to care for dre dog in his absence. 
The Master, glad to have so beautiful an ornrmrent to The Place, had 
willingly consented. He was rew'iuxled w'hen, on the train from towar, 
an admiring crowd of commuters flocked to the baggage-car to sLu'e 
at the splendid-looking collie. 

The only dissenting note in the {rraise-chorus was the grouchy old 
baggage-man’s. 

“Maybe he’s a thoroughbred, like you say,” drawled the old fellow 
to dre Master, “but I rrever yet saw^ a yellowreyed, prick-eared dog I’d 
give hell-roorrr to.” 

Krrave showed his scorrr for such silly cridcisrrr by a caverrrons 
yawrr. 

“Thoroughbred?” grurrted the baggage-rrrrur. “With therrr streaks 
of {rirrkish-yeller orr the roof of his rrrouth? Ever see a thoroughbred 
that didrr’t have a black rrrondr-roof?” 

But the old rrrrur’s slightirrg words were igrrored with disdairr by 
the crowal of volnrrteer dog-experts irr dre baggage-car', hr tirrre the 
Master alighted at his statiorr, with Krrave strairrirrg joyously at the 
leash. As the Master reached The Place rurd turrred irrto the drive, 
both Ead rurd Eady, at sonrrd of his far-off footstejrs, carrre tearirrg 
arourrd the side of the house to greet hirrr. 

Orr sirrrnltarreous sight arrd scerrt of the strarrge dog friskirrg rdorrg 
at his side, the two collies paused irr their rrradly joyous orrrush. Up 
werrt their ruffs. Dowar werrt dreir heads. 

Eady flashed forward to do battle with the strarrger who was rrro- 
rropolizirrg so rrruch of the Master’s atterrdorr. Krrave, rrot at rdl averse 
to battle (especirdly with a srrraller dog), braced hirrrself arrd therr 
rrroved forwru'd, stiff-legged, farrgs bar e. 

But of a sudderr his head werrt ujr; his stiff-poised brush broke irrto 
swift waggirrg; his lips curled dowar. He had recogrrized drat his pro¬ 
spective foe was rrot of his owrr sex. (Arrd rrowhere, except rurrong hu- 
rrrarrs, does a full-growar rrrrde ill-treat or everr deferrd himself agairrst 
the ferrrale of his species.) 

Eady, rrodrrg the strarrger’s sudderr frierrdlirress, paused irresolute 
irr her charge. Arrd at drat irrstrurt Ead darted past her. Full at Krrave’s 
throat he laurrched hirrrself. 

The Master rasped out: 

“Dowar, Ead! Do\m!” 

Alrrrost irr rrridair the collie arrested his orrset—corrrirrg to eardr bris- 
tlirrg, furious arrd yet with rro drought but to obey. Krrave, seeirrg his 
foe was rrot goirrg to fight, turrred orrce rrrore towrud Eady. 
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“Lad,” ordered dre Master, pointing toward Knave and spejiking 
witii (jniet intentness, “let him alone. Understand? Let him alone.” 

And Uid nnderstood—even as years of training jmd eentnries of 
ancestry had tanght him to nnderstand eveiy spoken wish of the Mas¬ 
ter’s. He mnst give np his impnlse to make war on tiris inti nder whom 
at sight he hated. It was the Uiw; jmd from tire Law tiiere was no ap¬ 
pend. 

Witii yearningly helpless rage he looked on while tire newcomer 
was insLdled on The Place. Witii a wondering sorrow he fonnd himself 
forced to share tiie Master’s and Mistiess’ ciuesses witii tiiis interloper. 
Witii growing pain he snbmitted to Knave’s gay attentions to Lady, and 
to Lady’s evident relish of tiie gnest’s compimionship. Gone were tiie 
peacefnl old days of ntter contentment. 

Lady had idways regaided Lad as her own speciid property—to 
tease and to boss and to despoil of choice food-bits. Bnt her attitnde 
towai'd Knave was far different. She cotjnetted, hnman-fashion, with 
the gold-and-black dog—at one moment idfecting to scorn him, at an- 
otiier meeting his advances witii a delighted friendliness. 

She never presnmed to boss him as she had idways bossed Lad. 
He fascinated her. Witiiont seeming to follow him abont, she was for¬ 
ever at his heels. Lad, cnt to tiie lieai t at her sndden indifference to¬ 
wai'd his loyal self, tiled in every way his simple sonl conld devise to 
win back her interest. He essayed clnmsily to romp witii her as tiie 
litiiely gracefnl Knave romped, to drive rabbits for her on tiieir wood¬ 
land rambles, to tiirnst himself, in a dozen gentle ways, npon her at¬ 
tention. 

Bnt it was no nse. Lady scai cely noticed him. When his overtnres 
of friendship chanced to imnoy her, she rewarded them witii a snap or 
witii an impatient growl. And ever she tnrned to tiie all-conijnering 
Knave in a keenness of atti action tiiat was all bnt hypnotic. 

As his divinity’s total loss of interest in himself grew too apparent 
to be donbted. Lad’s big lieai t broke. Being only a dog and a Grail- 
knight in tiionght, he did not realize tiiat Knave’s newness imd his dif¬ 
ference from imytiiing she had known, formed a hu ge pju t of Lady’s 
desire for tiie visitor’s favor; nor did he nndersLmd tiiat snch interest 
mnst wane when tiie novelty slionld weai' off. 

All Lad knew was that he loved her, and tiiat for tiie sake of a flashy 
stianger she was snnbbing him. 

As the Uiw forbade him to avenge himself in ti ne dog-fashion by 
lighting for his Lady’s love. Lad sadly witiidrew from tiie nnecjnal con¬ 
test, too prond to compete for a fickle sweetiieart. No longer did he 
try to join in tiie otiiers’ lawn-romps, bnt lay at a distance, his splendid 
head between his snowy little forepaws, his brown eyes sick witii sor¬ 
row, watching tiieir gimibols. 

Nor did he tiirnst his nndesired presence on them timing their 
woodkmd rambles. He took to moping, solitmy, infinitely miserable. 
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Perhaps there is on eartlr something nnhappier tlran a bitterly ag¬ 
grieved dog. Bnt no one has ever discovered drat elusive somediing. 

Knave from dre First had shown and felt for Lad a scornfnl indif¬ 
ference. Not nndersLmding die Law, he had set down the older collie’s 
refnsid to fight as a sign of exemphuy, if tiniorons prudence, and he 
looked down upon him accordingly. One day Knave came home from 
the morning rnn dirongh the forest widiont Lady. Neidier die Master’s 
crdls nor the eiu -ripping blasts of his dog-whistle conld bring her back 
to The Place. Whereat Lad arose heavily from his favorite rest ing- 
place under the li\dng-rooni piano and cantered off to the woods. Nor 
did he re trim. 

Several hours later the Master went to the woods to investigate, 
followed by die rollicking Knave. At die forest edge die Master 
shonted. A far-off bar k from Lad answered. And the Master made his 
way dirongh shonlder-deep nnderbrnsh in die direction of the sonnd. 

In a clear ing he fonnd Lady, her left foreiiaw caught in the steel 
jaws of a fox-trap. Lad was stiuiding protectingly above her, stooping 
now and then to lick her cruelly pinched foot or to whine consolation 
to her; then snarling in fierce hate at a score of crows that dapped 
hopefully in the treetojis above the \dctinis 

The Master set Lady free, and Knave frisked foiward right joy¬ 
ously to gleet his released inamorata. Bnt Lady was in no condition 
to play—dieii nor for niimy a day thereafter. Her forefoot was so lac¬ 
erated and swollen that she was fain to hobble awkwar dly on three 
legs for the next fortnight. 

It was on one piuitingly hot Angnst morning, a little later, that 
Lady limped into the honse in search of a cool spot where she might 
lie and lick her dirobbing forefoot. Lad was lying, as nsnid, nnder die 
piano in the living-room. His tail thnmped shy welcome on the hard¬ 
wood door as she passed, bnt she would not stay or so iiincli as notice 
him. 

On she limped, into the Master’s stndy, where an open window 
sent a faint breeze dirongh the honse. Giving the stuffed eagle a wide 
berth. Lady hobbled to the window and made as thongh to lie down 
jnst beneath it. As she did so, two things haiipened: she leaned too 
iiincli weight on die sore foot, and die pressnre winiig from her an 
involnntary yelp of iiain; at the same moment a crosscnrrent of air 
from the odier side of die honse swept dirongh die living-room and 
blew shut the door of the adjoining stndy. Lady was a prisoner. 

Ordimuily this wxiiild have caused her no ill-ease, for the open 
window was only thirty inches above the door, and the drop to the 
veranda outside was a bar e three feet. It wonld have been the simplest 
matter in the world for her to jnnip ont, had she wear ied of her chiuice 
captivity. 

Bnt to undertake the jump with the jirospect of landing her fnll 
weight and impetus on a forepaw^ that w'as horribly sensitive to die 
lightest touch—this was an exjiloit beyond the snfferer’s will-power. So 
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Lc'idy resigned herself to imprisonment. She ended herself np on dre 
floor as hir as possible from the eagle, moaned softly and lay still. 

At sonnd of her first yelp, Lad had rnn forward, whining eager 
sympathy. But the closed door blocked his way. He cronched, 
wetched imd anxious, before it, helpless to go to his loved one’s as¬ 
sistance. 

Knave, too, loping back from a solitary prowl of die woods, seek¬ 
ing Lady, heard the yelp. His prick-ears located the sonnd at once. 
Along die verimda he trotted, to die open stndy window. Widi a 
bonnd he had cleared the sill and alighted inside the room. 

It chanced to be his first visit to die stndy. The door was nsnally 
kept shut, that draffs might not blow the Master’s desk-papers about. 
And Knave felt, at best, little interest in exploring die interior of 
houses. He was an outdoor dog, by choice. 

He advimced now towar d Lady, his tiul a-w'ag, his head on one 
side, with his most irresistible air. Then, as he came fonviud into the 
room, he saw die eagle. He halted in wonder at sight of die enormons 
w hite-crested bird with its six-foot sweep of pinion. It was a wholly 
novel spectacle to Knave; and he greeted it with a grnff bar k, half of 
fear, hidf of bravado. Qnicldy, however, his sense of smell told him 
this wide-winged apparidon was no living diing. And ashamed of his 
momentaiy cowardice, he went over to investigate it. 

As he went. Knave cast over his shonlder a look of invitation to 
Lady to join him in his inspection. She understood the imitation, but 
memory of that pnppyhood beating made her recoil from accepting 
it. Knave saw her shrink back, imd he reidized witli a thrill that she 
was actually afraid of this lifeless tiring which could harm no one. 
Witli due pride in showing off his own heroism before her, and widi 
the scamp-dog’s innate cra\ing to destroy, he spriuig gr owling upon 
the eagle. 

Down tumbled the papier-mache stninp. Down crashed the huge 
stuffed bird witli it; Knave’s wiiite teedi buried deep in tire soft feadi- 
ers of its breast. 

Lady, horror-stmck at diis sacrilege, wiiimpered in terror. Bnt her 
plaint seiwed only to increase Knave’s zest for destinction. 

He hniied the bird to die floor, pinned it down with his feet and 
at one jerk tore the right wing from the body. Coughing ont the 
mondifnl of dnsty pinions, he dng his teedi into die eagle’s diroat. 
Again bracing himself with his forelegs on the carcass, he gave a sharp 
tng. Head and neck ciune away in his month. And dien before he 
could drop the monthfnl and return to the work of demolition, he 
heard the Master’s step. 

All at once, now. Knave proved he was less ignorant of the Law— 
or, at least, of its pemdties—dian might have been snpposed from his 
act of vimdalism. In sudden panic he bolted for the window, the sil¬ 
very head of die eagle still, nnheeded, between his jaws. Witli a vanlt- 
ing spring, he shot ont through the open casement, in his reckless 
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eagerness to escape, knocking agjiinst Lady’s injnred leg as he passed. 

He did not pause at Hidy’s screjun of pain, nor did he stop until 
he reached dre chicken-honse. Crawling nnder this, he deposited the 
incriminahng eagle-head in the dark recess. Finding no pnrsner, he 
emerged and jogged innocently back toward dre veranda. 

The Master, entering the house and walking across the living- 
room toward dre stairs, heard Lady’s cry. He looked ar onrrd for her, 
recogiriziirg froirr the sonrrd that she rrrnst be irr disPess. His eye fell 
oir Lad, cronchiirg terrse aird eager iir froirt of dre shut stndy door. 

The Master operred the door arrd werrt irrto the stndy. 

At the frrst step iirside dre rootrr he stopped, aghast. There lay the 
chewed aird battered fragirrerrts of his beloved eagle. Aird there, irr 
orre corirer, frighteired, with girilt wait plaiir rdl over her, cowered 
Lady. Merr have beerr “legally” dorre to deadr orr far lighter eriderrce 
thrm eircorrrpassed her. 

The Master was thnrrderstrnck. For rrrore tharr two year s Lrrdy 
had had the free rmr of the honse. Aird dris was her first sin—at drat, 
a sin nnwordry any well-bred dog that has gradnated from pnppyhood 
jurd from nrilk-teedi. He wonld not have believed it. He could not 
have believed it. Yet here was the hideous evidence, scattered rdl over 
the door. 

The door was shut, bnt the window stood wide. Throngh the win¬ 
dow, donbdess, she had gotten into dre room. And he had surprised 
her at her vrurdrd-work before she could escape by the same opening. 

The Master was a jnst man—as Irnmans go; bnt this was a crime 
the most nrandlin dog-spoiler conld not have condoned. The eagle, 
moreover, had been the pride of his heart—as perhaps I have said. 
Withont a word, he w^alked to dre w^rdl and took down a braided dog- 
wirip, dnst-covered from long disuse. 

Liidy knew wiiat was coming. Being a droronghbred, she did not 
try to rnn, nor did she roll for mercy. She cowered, moveless, nose to 
door, awaiting her doom. 

Back swished the lash. Down it came, whistling as a man whistles 
whose teedi are broken. Across Lady’s slender Hanks it smote, with 
the hill force of a strong driving-amr. Lady quivered all over. Bnt she 
made no sound. She wiro wonld whimper at a cimrce tonch to her 
sore foot, was nrrite nnder hnnmr pnnishment. 

Bnt Lad was not nrnte. As dre Master’s arm swnng back for a sec¬ 
ond blow, he heard, jnst behind, a low, throaty gr owl that held all the 
menace often dionsand wordy tlireats. 

He wheeled about. Lad was dose at his heels, fiurgs bared, eyes 
red, head lowered, tawny body tant in every sinew. 

The Master blinked at him, incrednlons. Here was something in¬ 
finitely more nnbelievable dian Lady’s snpposed desPnction of dre 
eagle. The Impossible had come to pass. 

For, know well, a dog does not growl at its Master. At its owner. 
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perhaps; at its Master, never. As soon wonld a devout priest blas¬ 
pheme his deity. 

Nor does a dog approach ^mytliing or jmybody, growling jmd with 
lowered head, unless intent on battle. Have no feju' when a dog barks 
or even growls at yon, so long as his head is erect. Bnt when he growls 
and lowers his head—then look ont. It means bnt one diing. 

The Master had been die Master—die snblime, blindly revered 
and worshiped Master—for all the blameless years of Lad’s life. And 
now, growling, head down, die dog was direatening him. 

It was the supreme niiseiy, the crowning hell, of Lad’s career. For 
the first dine, two overpowering loves fonght with each odier in his 
Galahad soul. And the love for poor, nnjnstly blamed. Lady hmied 
down die snperlove for die Master. 

In baring teeth upon his lord, the collie well knew what he was 
incnrring. Bnt he did not dinch. Understanding diat swift deadi might 
well be his portion, he stood his ground. 

(Is diere greater love? Hninans—sighing swnins, vow-laden snit- 
ors—can any of con match it? I think not. Not even the mnch-landed 
Antonys. They throw away only die mere world of eardily credit, for 
love.) 

The Master’s jaw set. He was well-nigh as nnhappy as die dog. For 
he grasped the situation, and he was man enough to honor Lad’s prof¬ 
fered sacrifice. Yet it ninst be pnnished, and pnnished instmtly—as 
any dog-master will testify. Let a dog once gi'owl or show his teeth in 
menace at his Master, luid if the rebellion be not put down in drastic 
fashion, the Master ceases forever to be Master and degenerates to 
mere owner. His mysterious power over his dog is gone for all time. 

Tnrning his back on Lady, die Master wiiirled his dog-wiiip in air. 
Lad saw the lash doming down. He did not dinch. He did not cower. 
The growl ceased. The or^uige-tawiiy collie stood erect. Down came 
the braided whiplash on Lad’s shonlders—again over his loins, luid yet 
again and again. 

Without moling-head np, dai k tender eyes nnwinking—the hero- 
dog took the sconrging. Wlien it was over, he waited only to see die 
Master dirow the dog-whip fiercely into a corner of the study. Then, 
knowing Lady was safe. Lad walked majesdc^dly back to his “cave” 
nnder the piano, and with a long, quivering sigh he lay down. 

His spirit was sick md crnshed witliin him. For die first time in 
his thoronghbred life he had been stinck. For he was one of those not 
wholly rare dogs to whom a sliaip word of reproof is more effective 
than a beating—to whom a blow is not a pain, bnt a damning and over¬ 
whelming ignominy. Had a linnim, odier dian die Master, presnmed 
to strike him, the assailant must have fonght for life. 

Through die nnmbness of Lad’s grief, bit by bit, begm to smolder 
and glow a deathless hate for Knave, the cause of Lady’s humiliation. 
Lad had known what passed behind diat closed study door as well as 
though he had seen. For ears md scent serve a trne collie quite as 
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usefully as do mere eyes. 

The Master was little happier than was his favorite dog. For he 
loved Lad as he would have loved a huiuim sou. Though Lad did uot 
realize it, the Master had “let off’ Lady from the rest of her beating, 
ill order uot to increase her champion’s grief. He simply ordered her 
out of the study. 

And as she limped away, tire Master P ied to rekindle his own iu- 
diguatiou and deaden his sense of remorse by gathering together the 
strewn fragments of tire eagle. It occurred to him tliat tliough tire bird 
was destroyed, he might yet have its fierce-eyed silvery head mounted 
on a boai'd, as a minor P'ophy. 

But he could uot find the head. 

Search tire study as he would, he could uot find it. He remem¬ 
bered distinctly that Lady had been panting as she slunk out of the 
room. And dogs tliat are carrying tilings in tlieir moutlis cannot pant. 
She had not taken the head away with her. The absence of the head 
only deepened tlie whole annoying domestic mysteiy. He gave up try¬ 
ing to solve any of the puzzle—from Lady’s incredible vandalism to 
this newest turn of the affair. 

Not until two days later could Lad bring himself to risk a meeting 
witli Lady, the cause and tire witness of his beating. Then, yearning 
for a sight of her and for even her grudged recognition of his presence, 
alter his forty-eight hours of isolation, he sallied fortli from the house 
in search of her. 

He P aced her to the cool shade of a lilac clump near' the outbuild¬ 
ings. There, having with one paw dug a little pit in die cool eartli, she 
was curled up asleep under the bushes. Stretched out beside her was 
Knave. 

Lad’s spine bristled at sight of his foe. But ignoring him, he moved 
over to Lady and touched her nose witli his own in timid caress. She 
opened one eye, blinked drowsily and went to sleep again. 

But Lad’s coming had awakened Knave. Much refreshed by his 
nap, he woke in playful mood. He tried to induce Lady to romp with 
him, but she preferred to doze. So, casting about in his shjdlow mind 
for something to play with. Knave chmced to remember the prize he 
had hidden beneatlr tire chicken-house. 

Away he nnbled, returning presently with the eagle’s head be¬ 
tween his teeth. As he ran, he tossed it aloft, catching it as it fell—a 
pretty P ick he had long since learned with a tennis-ball. 

Liid, who had lain down as near to sleepily scornful Lady as he 
dared, looked up rurd saw him approach. He saw, too, with what 
Knave was playing; and as he saw, he went quite mad. Here was tire 
thing that had caused Lady’s irrterrupted pnrrishrrrerrt rurd his owrr 
black disgrace. Krrave was exploitiirg it witlr irrairifest rurd brazerr de¬ 
light. 

For tire secoird tiirre iir his life—aird for the secoird tiirre iir tlrree 
days—Lad broke the law. He forgot, iir a trice, the commimd “Let him 
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alone!” And noiseless, terrible, he flew at tire grunboling Knave. 

Knave was aware of the attack, bar ely irr tirrre to drop the eagle’s 
head aird spriirg forwar d to irreet his jurtagorrist. He was tlrree yerrrs 
Lrrd’s jnrrior arrd was perhaps live ponrrds heavier. Moreover, corr- 
stairt exercise had kept hirrr iir steel-rmd-whale-horre corrditioir; while 
lorrely hroodiirg at hotrre had hegitrr of late to softerr Lad’s tongh sirr- 
ews. 

Krrave was trrildly snrprised that tire dog he had looked orr as a 
dnllard rmd a poltrooir slronld have developed a flash of spirit. Bnt he 
was rrot at all nrrwillirrg to wage a corrrbat whose victory rrrnst rrrrrke 
hinr shirre witlr redonbled glory irr Lady’s eyes. 

Like two fnrry whitiwiirds the collies spnrr forwarxl towrrrd each 
otlrer. They rrret, npreared aird srraried, slashiirg wolf-like for tire 
throat, ciawiirg rrradly to retaiir balarrce. Therr dowir they werrt, rollirrg 
irr a right nirloviirg errrhrace, srrappiirg, te^uiirg, growliirg. 

Lad drove straight for the throat. A half-hairdfnl of Krrave’s golderr 
rnff carrre away irr his jaws. For except at tire exact cerrter, a collie’s 
throat is protected by a tarrgle of hrrir as effective agaiirst assanlt as 
were Arrdrewjacksorr’s cottoir-brrle hreastw^orks at New Otierms. Aird 
Lad had missed the exact center. 

Over arrd over tlrey rolled. They regained tlreir footing rmd reared 
again. Lad’s saber-shaped tnsk ripped a fnrrow in Knave’s satiny fore¬ 
head; rmd Knave’s half deflected slash in retnrn set bleeding the big 
vein at the top of Lad’s left ear. 

Lady was wide awake long before this. Standing immovable, yet 
wildly excited—after tire age-old fashion of tire female hrnte for whom 
males battle rurd who knows she is to he the winner’s prize—she 
watched every trim of tire fight. 

Up once more, the dogs dashed, chest to chest. Knave, with an 
instinctive flrrowhack to his wolf forebear s of live hnndred years ear¬ 
lier, dived for Lad’s forelegs with the hope of breaking one of them 
between his foaming jaws. 

He missed the hold by a fraction of lur inch. The skin alone was 
torn. And down over tire little white forepaw—one of tire forepaws that 
Lad was wont to lick for lur honr a day to keep them snowy—ran a 
trickle of blood. 

That miss was a costly error for Knave. For Lad’s teeth soright 
lurd fonnd his left shonlder, arrd simk deep tlrerein. Krrave twisted arrd 
w heeled with lightiring speed arrd with all his strength. Yet had not his 
gold-hned rnff choked Lad and pressed stranglingiy against his nos¬ 
trils, all the heavier dog’s strnggles worild not have set hinr free. 

As it was. Lid, gasping for breath enongir to fill his Inirgs, relaxed 
his grip ever so slightly. And in that fraction of a second Knave tore 
free, leaving a montlrfnl of hair and skin in his enemy’s jaws. 

In the siurre wrench that liberated hinr—and as the relieved tension 
sent Lad strimhling forwar d—Knave instinctively saw his chance lurd 
took it. Again heredity carrre to his aid, for he tried a manoenver 
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known only to wolves md to collies. Flashing above his stumbling 
foe’s head, Knave seized Did from behind, just below the base of the 
skull. And holding him dms helpless, he jiroceeded to grit imd grind 
his hght-clenched teeth in the slow, relentless morion that must soon 
or late eat down to and sever tire spinal cord. 

Did, even as he thrashed frantically about, felt there was no es¬ 
cape. Fie was well-nigh as powerless against a strong oiiponent in tliis 
position as is a puppy that is held up by the scruff of the neck. 

Witlront a sound, but still stinggling as best he might, he awaited 
his fate. No longer was he growling or snarling. 

His patient, bloodshot eyes sought wistfully for Lady. And they 
did not find her. 

For even as tlrey sought her, a novel element entered into tire bat¬ 
tle. Lady, hitherto awaitiirg with true ferrriiriire rrreekiress the outcorrre 
of tire scriirrirrage, saw her old llairre’s terrible plight, uirder tire griird- 
iirgjaws. Aird, proiiirg herself false to all cairoirs of imcestry—rrroved 
by soirre iirrpulse she did irot try to resist—she jntrrped forw'ard. 

Forgetfiirg the paiir iir her swolleir foot, she iripped Krrave shar ply 
iir the Iriird leg. Their, as if abashed by her nnfenrinine behavior, she 
drew back, in shame. 

But tire work was done. 

Through the red war lust Krrave dimly realized that he was at¬ 
tacked from behind—perhaps tlrat his new oirponent stood im excel¬ 
lent chance of gaining upon him such a death-hold as he himself now 
held. 

He loosed his grip lurd whizzed about, frothing imd snairping, to 
face the danger. Before Krrave had half completed his lightning wirirl. 
Did had him by tire side of tire tlrroat. 

It was no deatlr-gr ip, this. Yet it was not only acutely painful, but 
it held its victim cinite as powerless as he had just now held Did. Bear ¬ 
ing down with all his weight and setting his white little front teeth and 
his yellowing tusks firmly in tlreir hold. Lad gradindly shoved Knave’s 
head sideways to the ground and held it there. 

The result on Knave’s activities was much tire same as is obtained 
by sitting on the head of a kicking horse that has fallen. Unable to 
WTench loose, helpless to counter, in keen agony from tire pinching 
of the tender throat-skin beneatlr the masses of ruff. Knave lost his 
nerve. And he fortlrwith justified tlrose yellowish streaks in his mouth 
roof whereof the baggage-man had spoken. 

He made tire air vibrate witlr his abject howls of pain and fear. He 
was caught. He could not get away. Lad was hurting him horribly. 
Wherefore he ki-yi-ed as might any gutter cur whose tail is stepped 
upon. 

Presently, beyond tire fight haze. Lad saw a shadow in front of 
him—a shadow that resolved itself in the settling dust, as the Master. 
And Did came to himself. 

He loosed his hold on Knave’s throat, and stood up, groggily. 
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Kiiave, still yelping, tucked his tail betw^een his legs and fled for his 
life—out of The Place, out of your story. 

Slowly, stuiubliugly, but wiflrout a waver of hesitation. Lad went 
up to the Master. He was gasping for breath, and he was weak from 
fearful exertion juid from loss of blood. Up to the Master he went— 
sP aight up to him. 

And not until he was a scjmt two yjwds away did he see that tire 
Master held something in his hand—that abominable, mischief-mak¬ 
ing eagle’s head, which he had just picked up! Probably tire dog-whip 
was in the other hand. It did not matter much. Lad was ready for this 
liujil degradation. He would not Py to dodge it, he tire double breaker 
of laws. 

Then—the Master was kneeling beside him. The kind hand was 
caressing the dog’s dizzy head, the dear' voice—a queer break in it— 
was saying remorsefully: 

“Oh Lad! Laddie! I’m so sorry. So sorry! You’re—you’re rrrore of 
a rrrarr tlrair I airr, old frieird. I’ll rrrake it up to you, sorrrehow!” 

Aird rrow besides the loved barrel, there was airother touch, everr 
rrrore precious—a warirrly caressiirg little pirrk toirgue tlrat licked his 
bleedirrg foreleg. 

Liidy-tiirridly, adoriirgly—was Pyiirg to sPmch her hero’s womrds. 

“Lady, I apologize to you too,” werrt orr the foolish Master. “I’trr 
sorry, girl.” 

Lady was too busy soothirrg the hurts of her rrewly discovered 
rrrate to urrdersPurd. But Lad urrderstood, Lrrd always urrderstood. 


CHAPTER II 
“QUIET” 

TO Lad the re^il world was bomrded by The Place. Outside, tlrere 
were a certaiir rrurrrber of rrriles of larrd rmd there were rur urreertairr 
rruirrber of people. But tire rrriles were uiriirspiriirg, excejrt for a cross- 
courrtry trrurrp with the Master. Arrd the people were foolish aird 
strjurge folk who either stared at hirrr—which always ^miroyed Lad—or 
else tried to pat hirrr; which he hated. But The Place was—The Place. 

Always, he had lived orr The Place. He felt he owired it. It was 
assuredly his to errjoy, to gurud, to patrol frotrr high road to lake. It 
was his world. The deirizeirs of every world irrust have at least oire 
deity to worship. Lad had orre: the Master. Irrdeed, he had two: the 
Master arrd tire Mistress. Aird because tire dog was strong of soul rmd 
chivalric, withal, arrd because the Mistress was altogether lovable. Lad 
placed her ^iltar even above the Master’s. Which was wholly as it 
should have been. 

There were other people at The Place—peojrle to whom a dog 
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must be courteous, as becomes a tlroroughbred, aud whose ciuesses 
he must accept. Very often, there were guests, too. Aud from puppy- 
hood, Lad had been taught dre sacreduess of the Guest Law. Civilly, 
he would eudure the pettiugs of these \isitiug outlauders. Gravely, he 
would shiike hjmds widr them, ou recjnest. He would even permit 
them to paw him or haul him about, if they were of the obnoxious, 
dog-mauliug breed. But dre moment politeness would permit, he al¬ 
ways withdrew, very (juietly, from their reach aud, if possible, from 
their sight as well. 

Of all the dogs ou The Place, big Lad rdoue had free run of the 
house, by day ^md by night. 

He slept in a “cave” under the piano. He even had access to the 
sacred dining-room, at merddmes—where always he lay to die left of 
the Master’s chair. 

Widi die Master, he would willingly unbend for a romp at any or 
all times. At the Mistress’ behest he would play with idl the silly aban¬ 
don of a puppy; rolling ou die ground at her feet, makiiig as diougli 
to seize aud crush one of her little shoes in his mighty jaws; wriggling 
juid w'aviiig his legs in air when she buried her hand in die masses of 
his chest-ruff; luid otheniise comporting himself with complete loss 
of dignity. 

But to all except these two, he was calmly unapproachable. From 
his earliest days he had never forgotten he was an aristocrat among 
inferiors. Aud, calmly aloof, he moved luiioiig his subjects. 

Then, idl at once, into the sweet routine of the House of Peace, 
ciuiie Horror. 

It began ou a blustery, sour October day. The Mistress had 
crossed die lake to die village, in her canoe, widi Lad curled up in a 
funy heap in the prow. Ou the return trip, about fifty yards from 
shore, die cimoe stiuck sharply aud obliquely against a half-sub¬ 
merged log that a Fall freshet had swept down from the river above 
the lake. At die same moment a daw of wind caught die cimoe’s (juar- 
ter. Aud, after the uiauuer of such eccentric craft, the canvas shell 
proceeded to turn turtle. 

Into the ice-chill waters splashed its two occupants. Lad bobbed 
to die top, imd gkmced ai'ouud at die Mistress to le^uii if diis were a 
new practical, joke. But, iiistaiitly, he saw it was no joke at all, so far 
as she was concerned. 

Swathed imd cnuiiped by the folds of her heavy outing skirt, the 
Mistiess’ was makiiig no progress shorew'ard. Aud die dog dung him¬ 
self through the water towaixl her with a rush that left his shoulders 
juid liidf his back above the surface. In a second he had reached her 
aud had caught her sweater-shoulder in his teeth. 

She had the presence of mind to lie out straight, as dioiigh she 
were doatiiig, aud to fill her lungs with a swift intake of breadi. The 
dog’s burden was dius made iiidiiitely lighter than if she had sti uggled 
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or had lain in a postnre less easy for towing. Yet he made scant head¬ 
way, until she wound one hand in his mane, and, still lying motionless 
jmd shff, bade him loose his hold on her shonlder. 

In this way, by snsLiined effort that wTenched every giant mnscle 
in dre collie’s body, drey came at last to hmd. 

Vastly rejoiced was Lad, rurd inordinately proncl of himself. And 
the plaudits of the Master and dre Mistress were rrrnsic to hirrr. Iirde- 
linably, he nrrderstood he had dorre a very worrderfnl tlriirg arrd that 
everybody oir The Place was trdkiirg abont hirrr, aird drat all were tiy- 
irrg to pet hirrr at orrce. 

This prorrriscnons hrmdliirg he begair to bird mrwelcorrre. Arrd he 
retired at last to his “cave” nrrder the piruro to escape frotrr it. Matters 
sooir cjnieted dowrr; arrd the iirciderrt seetrred at air end. 

Instead, it had just begun. 

For, widiiir an honr, dre Mistress—who, for days had been Ir^df- 
sick with a cold—was sP icken with a chill, rurd by night she was in the 
first stages of pnenmonia. 

Then over The Place descended Gloom. A gloom Lad corild not 
nnderstand nntil he went npstairs at dinner-dme to escort dre Mis¬ 
tress, as nsnal, to the dining-room. But to his light scratch at her door 
there was no reply. He scratched again and presently Master ciurre 
orit of the room and ordered him down-stairs again. 

Then from dre Master’s voice and look. Lad understood drat 
something was terribly amiss. Also, as she did not appear at dinner 
arrd as he was for the first time in his life forbidden to go into her 
room, he knew die Mistress was dre victim of whatever mishap had 
befallen. 

A sPairge man, widr a black bag, came to dre house ear ly in dre 
evening; and he and the Master were closeted for an interminable 
dine in dre MisPess’ room. Lad had crept dejectedly npstairs behind 
them; lurd sought to crowd into the room at their heels. The Master 
ordered him back and shut dre door in his face. 

Lad lay down on the threshold, his nose to the crack at the bottom 
of dre door, and w^aited. He heard dre nrnrnrnr of speech. 

Once he caught the MisPess’ voice—changed and muffled arrd 
widr a pnzzling new note in it—but nndeniably the Mistress’. And his 
tail thrimped hopefnlly on the Iridl door. Brit no one came to let him 
in. And, after die mandate to keep ont, he dared not scratch for ad¬ 
mittance. 

The doctor almost stnnrbled across the conchant body of dre dog 
as he left the room with the Master. Being a dog-owner himself, the 
doctor understood and his narrow escape from a ddl over dre living 
obstacle did not irritate him. Brit it reminded him of something. 

“Those odier dogs of yonrs ontside diere,” he said to dre Master, 
as they went down the stairs, “raised a fearfnl racket wiren nry car 
ciurre down dre drive, jnst now. Better send them all away somewhere 
till she is better. The house irrrist be kept perfectly (iriiet.” 
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The Master looked back, up tire stairway; at its top, pressed close 
agaiirst the Mistress’ door, crouched Lad. Sorrrethiirg irr the dog’s 
heartbrokerr attitude touched hirrr. 

“I’ll serrd tlreirr over to the boardiirg-kerrrrels irr the trroririirg,” he 
arrswered. “All except Lad. He aird I rrre goiirg to see tlris tlrrough, 
together. He’ll be (juiet, il l tell hirrr to.” 

All through tire eirdless iriglrt, while tire October wirrd howled aird 
yelled ar ourrd the house. Lad lay outside the sick-roorrr door, his rrose 
betweerr his absurdly strrall white paws, his sorrowful eyes wide opeir, 
his ears alert for the fairrtest sourrd froirr the rooirr beyorrd. 

Sotrretirrres, wlreir tire wirrd screrurred its loudest. Lad would lift 
his head—his ruff a-bristle, his teeth glirrtiirg frotrr urrder his upcuiied 
lip. Arrd he would growl a tlrroaty irreirace. It was as tlrough he heard, 
irr the teirrpest’s racket, the strife of e\il gale-spirits to burst irr tlrrough 
the rattliirg wiirdows arrd attack tire strickeir Mistress. Perhaps—well, 
perhaps there are tlrirrgs visible arrd audible to dogs; to which hutrrarrs 
were deaf jurd bliird. Or perhaps tlrey are irot. 

Lad was there wirerr day broke arrd wherr the Master, heavy-eyed 
froirr sleeplessrress, cairre out. He was tlrere wirerr tire otlrer dogs were 
herded irrto the car rurd car ried away to the boardirrg kerrrrels. 

Liid was there wirerr tire car crurre back froirr tire statioir, briirgiirg 
to The Place arr arrgular', wooderr-faced wotrrarr with yellow Irrtir arrd 
a yellower suitcase—a horrible woirrair who vaguely sirrelt of disirrfect- 
arrts arrd of rigid Efficieircy, arrd who preserrtly approached the sick- 
roorrr, clad rurd capped irr stiff white. Lad hated her. 

He was tlrere wirerr the doctor c^urre for his rrroririirg visit to tire 
irrvalid. Arrd agrtirr he tried to edge his owrr way irrto the rootrr, orrly 
to be rebuffed orrce rrrore. 

“This is the third tirrre I’ve rreatiy brokerr rrry rreck over that rrris- 
erable dog,” chidirrgiy rmirouirced tire irurse, later irr tire day, as she 
crurre out of the rooirr rurd chauced to meet the Master ou the larrdiug. 
“Do please drive him away. I’ve tried to do it, but he only snarls at 
me. And iu a ckurgerous case like this—” 

“Leave him alone,” briefly ordered tire Master. 

But when the nurse, suiffmg, passed ou, he called Lad over to 
him. Reluctantly, tire dog (luitted tire door rurd obeyed tire summous. 

“Quiet!” ordered the Master, speaking very slowly and distiuctly. 
“You must keep (luiet. Qz/7e/.^Uuderstaud?” 

Lad understood. Lad always understood. He must not bark. He 
must move silently. He must make no unnecessary sound. But, at 
least, tire Master had not forbiddeu him to snarl softly and loathiugiy 
at drat detestable wirite-clad woman every time she stepped over him. 

So there was one grain of comfort. 

Gently, tire Master called him downstairs arrd across tire living- 
room, and put him out of the house. Lor, after all, a shaggy eighty- 
pound dog is an iuconveuience stretched across a sick-room doorsill. 
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Three minutes later, Lad had made his way dirough an open win¬ 
dow into the cellar jmd thence upsLurs; and was stretched out, head 
between paws, at die dneshold of die Mistress’ room. 

On his thrice-a-day \isits, the doctor was forced to step over him, 
and was man enough to forbear to curse. Twenty dines a day, die 
nurse stumbled over his massive, inert body, and fumed in impotent 
rage. The Master, too, c^uiie back and fordi from die sick-room, widi 
now and then a kindly word for the suffering collie, and again and 
again put him out of die house. 

But always Lad managed, by hook or crook, to be back on guard 
widiin a ininnte or tw^o. And never once did die door of the Mistress’ 
room open that he did not make a strenuous attempt to enter. 

Servants, nurse, doctor, and Master repeatedly forgot he w'as 
there, and stubbed their toes across his body. Sometimes their feet 
drove agonizingly into his tender flesh. But never a whimper or growl 
did the pain wxing from him. “Quiet!” had been the command, and 
he was obeying. 

And so it went on, through the awful days luid the infinitely worse 
nights. Except when he was ordered away by die Master, Lad would 
not stir from his place at the door. And not even the Master’s author¬ 
ity could keej) him away from it for five minutes a day. 

The dog ate nodiing, driuik practically nodiing, took no exercise; 
moved not one inch, of his own will, from die doorway. In vain did 
the glories of Aiitmiin woods call to him. The rabbits would be thick, 
out yonder in the forest, just now. So would the squirrels—against 
which Lad had long since sworn a blood-feud (md one of which it 
had ever been his futile life ambition to catch). 

Lor him, diese things no longer existed. Nothing existed; except 
his mortal hatred of the nnseen Soniediing in that forbidden room— 
the Soniediing diat was seeking to take die Mistress away widi It. He 
yearned unspeakably to be in that room to guard her from her name¬ 
less Peril. And diey would not let him in—diese hninans. 

Wherefore he lay there, crushing his body close against the door 
juid—waiting. 

And, inside the room. Death and the Napoleonic mini with the 
black bag fought their “no-cjuarter” duel for die life of die still, litde 
w hite figure in the great white bed. 

One night, the doctor did not go home at idl. Tow'ard dawn die 
Master lurched out of the room and sat down for a moment on the 
stairs, his face in his liimds. Then imd dieii only, during idl diat time 
of watching, did Lad leave the doorsill of his own accord. 

Shaky with ftunine and weiuiness, he got to his feet, moiuiing 
softly, and crept over to the Master; he lay down beside him, his huge 
head athwart die mini’s knees; his muzzle reaching timidly towai d die 
tight-cienched hiuids. 

Presendy die Master went back into die sicki'ooni. And Lad was 
left idone in the darkness—to wonder and to listen luid to wait. With 
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a tired sigh he returned to die door and once more took np his heart¬ 
sick \dgil. 

Then—on a golden morning, days later, the doctor ciune and went 
with the look of a Coniiueror. Even the wooden-faced nurse forgot to 
grunt in disgust when she stumbled across die dog’s body. She almost 
smiled. And presently the Master came out through the doorway. He 
stopped at sight of Lad, and turned back into die room. Lad could 
hear him speak. And he lieaixl a dear', der7y voice make answer; very 
weakly, but no longer in drat mnffled and foreign tone which had so 
frightened him. Then came a sentence the dog could understand. 

“Come in, old friend,” said die Master, opening the door md 
standing aside for Lad to enter. 

At a bound, die collie was in die room. There lay die Mistress. 
She was very thin, very white, very feeble. But she was there. The 
dread Something had lost the batde. 

Lad wanted to break forth into a peal of ecstatic barking that 
would have deafened every one in die room. The Master read die 
wish and interposed, 

“Quiet!” 

Lad heiu'd. He conti olled the yearning. But it cost him a world of 
will-power to do it. As sedately as he could force himself to move, he 
crossed to the bed. 

The Mistress was smiling at him. One liiuid was stretched weakly 
forth to stroke him. And she was saying almost in a whisper, “Lad! 
Laddie!” 

That was all. But her hmd was petting him in the dear way he 
loved so well. And the Master was telling her all over again how the 
dog had watched outside her door. Lad listened—not to die mini’s 
praise, but to the woman’s caressing whisper—and he iinivered from 
head to tail. He fongiit furiously widi himself once again, to choke 
back the rapturous barking that clamored for utterance. He knew this 
was no time for noise. Even widiont die word of w^arning, he would 
have known it. Lor the Mistress was whispering. Even the Master was 
speaking scar ce louder. 

But one thing Lad realized: the black ckuiger was past. The Mis¬ 
tress was alive! And the w'hole house was smiling. That was eiiongh. 
And the yeiuning to show, in noise, his own wild relief, was all but 
irresistible. Then die Master said: 

“Run on. Lad. You ciui come back by-and-by.” 

And die dog gravely made his wny out of die room and out of die 
house. 

The minute he was out-of-doors, he jiroceeded to go crazy. Noth¬ 
ing but sheer iniuiia could excuse his actions dur ing the rest of that 
day. They were unwordiy of a mongrel puppy. And never before in 
all his blameless, stately life had Lad so grossly misbehaved as he now 
proceeded to do. The Mistress was alive. The Horror was past. Re¬ 
action set in with a rush. As I have said. Lad went crazy. 
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Peter Grimm, tlie Mistress’s cynical and temperamental gray cat, 
was picking its dainty way across the lawn as Lad emerged from the 
honse. 

Ordinarily, Lad regju ded Peter Grimm with a cold tolerance. Bnt 
now, he dashed at dre cat widr a semblance of star k wTadr. Like a fnriy 
whirlwind he bore down upon the amazed feline. The cat, in dire 
offense, scratched his nose with a qnite nnnecessary virnlence and 
tied np a tree, spitting and yowling, tail llnffed ont as thick as a man’s 
wTist. 

Seeing that Peter Grimm had resorted to nnsportsmanly tactics 
by scrambling whidrer he conld not follow. Lad remembered dre 
rreed for silerrce arrd forbore to bark threats at his escaped \ictirrr. 
Irrstead, he galloped to dre rear of dre honse where stood dre dairy. 

The dairy door was orr the latch. With his head Lad bntted it operr 
rurd rarr irrto dre storre-doored roorrr. A lirre of frill nrilk-prurs were 
ranged side by side on a shelf. Rising on his hind-legs arrd bracing his 
forepaws on dre shelf. Lad seized edges of the deep pans, one after 
another, between his teeth, arrd, with a snccession of sharp jerks 
brongirt them one rmd rdl clattering to dre door. 

Scampering ont of the dairy, rurkle deep in a river of spilt milk, 
arrd paying no heed to dre cries of die scandalized cook, he char ged 
forth in the open again. His eye fell on a red cow, tethered by a long 
chain in a pastnre-patcii beyond dre stables. 

She was an old acquaintance of his, this cow. She had been on 
The Place since before he was born. Yet, to-day Lad’s spear knew no 
brodrer. He tore across the lawn arrd past dre stables, straight at dre 
astonished bovine. In terror, the cow threw np her tail arrd sought to 
Ininber away at top speed. Being confrolled by her tedier she conld 
rnn only in a wide circle. And aronnd arrd aronnd this circle Lad 
drove the bellowing brnte as fast as he conld make her rnn, nntil dre 
gardener came panting to her relief. 

Bnt neidrer dre gar dener nor any odier living creatnre conld stay 
Lad’s rampage that day. He lied merrily np to the Lodge at the gate, 
bnrst into its kitchen and throngh to the refrigerator. There, in a pan, 
he found a raw leg of nrntton. Seizing this twelve-ponnd morsel in his 
teetlr and dodging dre indigmurt honsewife, he careered ont into dre 
highway with his prize, dng a hole in the roadside ditch rurd was glee- 
fnlly preparing to bnry dre nrntton drerein, when its outraged owner 
rescued it. 

A ftu'iner was jogging rdong tire road behind a half-dozing horse. 
A pairrfnl rrip orr the rear hirrdleg tnrrred the rrag’s drowsy jog irrto a 
rerdly irrdnstrions effort at a rnrraway. Already, Lad had sprnrrg clear 
of the frorrt wheel. As the wagorr bnrrrped past hirrr, he leaped npward; 
defdy canght a Imrgirrg corrrer of dre lap-robe arrd hanled it free of 
the seat. 

Robe irr rrrondr, he capered off irrto a held; playfhlly keepirrgjnst 
ont of the reach of the pnrsnirrg agrariarr; arrd at last he deposited the 
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stolen treasure in tlie heart of a bramble-patch a full lijilf-inile from 
the road. 

Liid made his way back to The Place by a wide detour drat 
brought him through the gr ounds of a neighbor of the Master’s. 

This neighbor owned a dog—a mean-eyed, rangy rmd inrmgy pest 
of a brute that Lad would ordinar ily have sconred to rrotice. But, rrrost 
decidedly, he iroticed dre dog irow. He routed it out of its kemrel aird 
bestowed uporr it a drrashiirg that brought its possessor’s errtire farrrily 
shriekirrg to dre scerre of coirllict. 

Courteously refusirrg to carry the rrratter further, irr face of a half- 
dozerr shoutirrg hurrrarrs. Lad crmtered horrreward. 

Frorrr the ciothes-lirre, orr the dryirrg-gr'ourrd at The Place, llut- 
tered a large white object. It was palpably a rrurse’s undomr—palpably 
the rrurse’s urrifomr. Arrd Lrrd greeted its preserrce drere with a gr irr 
of pure bliss. 

Irr less tharr two secorrds the urrifomr was off the lirre, with three 
huge rerrts rrrarrirrg its sdff surface. Irr less drrm drirty secorrds, it was 
reposirrg irr the rich black rrrud orr dre verge of the lake, arrd Lad was 
rollirrg playfully orr it. 

Therr he charrced to rerrrerrrber his lorrg-rregiected errerrries, the 
sqirirrels, arrd his eciually-rreglected irrey, dre rabbits. Arrd he loped 
off to the forest to wage gay warfirre uporr therrr. He was glor iously, 
idiodcrdly, crirrrirrally happy. Arrd, for dre drrre, he wns a fool. 

All day lorrg, corrrpkrirrts crurre pourirrg irr to the Master. Lad had 
destroyed the whole “set” of crearrr. Lad had chased the red cow till 
it would be a rrriracie if she didrr’t ftdl sick of it. Lad had scared poor 
dear little Peter Grirrrrrr so badly that the cat seerrred likely to sperrd 
rdl the rest of its rrirre lives sciurdlirrg irr dre tr ee-top rurd crossly refusirrg 
to corrre down. 

Lrrd had spoiled a Surrday leg of rrruttorr, up at dre Lodge. Lad 
had rrrade a perfectly respectable horse rurr rrradly away for rrerrrly 
twerrty-frve feet, rmd had giverr dre horse’s owner a blaspherrrorrs half- 
rrrile rurr over a plowed held after a cherished arrd rardshed lap-robe. 
Lad had well-rrigh killed a rreighbor’s prrrdcularly killable dog. Lad 
had warrtorrly destroyed the rrurse’s very rrewest arrd rrrost experrsive 
urriforrrr. All day it was Lad—Lad—Lad! 

Lrrd, it seerrred, was a storrrr-cerrter, wherrce radiated corrrpkrirrts 
that rarr dre whole garrrut frorrr tear s to lurid profarrity; arrd, to each 
arrd every corrrplairrrurt, the Master rrrade the srurre arrswer: 

“Leave hirrr rdorre. We’re just out of hell—Lrrd arrd I! He’s doirrg 
the thirrgs I’d do rrryself, if I had the rrervn.” 

Which, of course, was a rrmrifestly asirrirre way for a grown rrrrur 
to talk. 

Lorrg after dusk. Lad pattered rrreekly horrre, very tired rurd cjuite 
sarre. His spell of irrrbecility had worn itself out. He was orrce rrrore 
his calrrrly digrrifred self, drorrgh rrot a litde aslmrred of his babyish 
prarrks, arrd rrrildly worrderirrg how he had corrre to behave so. 
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Still, he could not grieve over what he had done. He could not 
grieve over anything just yet. The Mistress was jdive! And while the 
craziness had passed, tire happiness had not. Tired, drowsily at peace 
with all the world, he curled up under the piano and went to sleep. 

He slept so soundly tliat the locking of tire house for tire iriglrt did 
rrot rouse hitrr. But sorrretlrirrg else did. Sorrrethiirg that occurred loirg 
af ter everyorre orr The Place was souird asleep. Lad was joyously pur- 
sniirg, through the forest aisles of drerurrlarrd, a whole artrry of squir¬ 
rels drat had rrot seirse errongh to clitrrb trees—wlreir irr a rrrorrreirt, he 
was wide awake arrd orr gurrrd. Far off, very firr off, he heard a trrarr 
walking. 

Now, to a traiired dog there is as trruch differerrce irr the sonrrd of 
hnirrair footfalls as, to hurrrarrs, tlrere is a differerrce irr the aspect of 
hurrrair faces. A belated conrrtryirrarr wrrlkiirg rrlorrg the highway, a fur- 
loirg disLurt, would rrot have aw'rrkeired Lad froirr sleep. Also, he krrew 
arrd could classify, at arry distairce, the footsteps of everyorre who lived 
orr The Place. But tire steps tlrat had brought hirrr wide awake arrd orr 
the alert to-iright, did rrot belorrg to orre of The Place’s people; rror 
were tlrey tire steps of rurybody wiro had a right to be orr the preirrises. 

Sorrreorre had ciitrrbed the ferrce, at a distarrce frorrr the drive, arrd 
was crossiirg tire grouirds, obliciuely, toward tire house. It was a rrr^ur, 
arrd he was still rrerrrly two hurrdred yards away. Moreover, he was 
walking stealthily; arrd pausiirg every rrow arrd tlrerr as if to recoiriroi- 
ter. 

No hurrrrur, at that distairce, could have heard the steps. No dog 
could have helped hearing thenr. Had the otlrer dogs been at houre 
instead of at the boar'diug-keuuels. The Place would by this time have 
been re-echoing witlr bar ks. Botlr scent arrd sound would have given 
thenr ample wruiriug of the stranger’s presence. 

To Lad, on the lower floor of tire house, where every window was 
shut, the aid of scent was denied. Yet his sense of hearing was enough. 
Plainly, he heard the softly advancing steps—hear d and read tlreirr. He 
read thenr for an intruder’s—read thenr for the steps of a man who 
was af raid to be heard or seen, rurd wiro was employing all the caution 
in his power. 

A booming, trumpeting bar k of w^arning sprrurg into Lad’s tlrroat— 
arrd died there. The sharp command “Quiet!” was still in force. Even 
in his madness, tlrat day, he had uttered no sound. He strangled back 
the tumultuous bark and listened in silence. He had risen to his feet 
arrd had come out from under tire piano. In the middle of tire living- 
room he stood, head lowered, ears pricked. His ruff was abristle. A 
ridge of hair rose grotesquely froirr the shaggy mass of coat along his 
spine. His lips had slipped back from his teeth. And so he stood arrd 
w'aited. 

The shuffling, soft steps were nearer now. Down tlrrough the trees 
they came, and tlrerr onto tire springy grass of the lawrr. Now tlrey 
crunched lightly on the gravel of the drive. Lad moved forward a little 
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aiid again stood at attention. 

The man was climbing to the venmda. The vines rustled ever so 
slightly as he brnshed past them. His foothill sounded lightly on tire 
veranda itself. Next there was a faint clicking noise at the old-fash¬ 
ioned lock of one of the bay windows. Presently, by half inches, tire 
window began to rise. Before it had risen an inch. Lad knew the tres¬ 
passer was a negro. Also tliat it was no one witlr whose scent he was 
familiar. 

Anotlrer panse, followed by the very faintest scratching, as tire ire- 
gro rrur a krrife-blade aloirg the crack of the imrer woodeir bliirds iir 
sear ch tire catch. 

The bliirds parted slowly. Over the window-sill the man threw a 
leg. Then he stepped down, noiselessly into tire room. 

He stood there a second, eridently listening. 

And, before he conld stir or breatlre, something in tire darkness 
hnried itself upon him. 

Witlront so nrncir as a growl of wnriring, eighty ponnds of nrnscn- 
lar', hairy energy smote the negro frill in the chest. A set of hot-breath¬ 
ing jaws Hashed for his jngnlar vein, missed it by a half-inch, lurd the 
gr aze left a red-hot searing pain along the negr o’s throat. In the merest 
fraction of a moment, tire nrnrderorisly snapping jaws sank into tire 
thief s shorilder. It is collie custom to tight with a rnnning accompani¬ 
ment of snarling growls. Brit Lad did not give voice. In total silence 
he made his onslanght. In silence, he soright and gained his hold. 

The negr o was less considerate of the Mistress’ comfort. With a 
screech tlrat wonld have waked eveiy mriinmy in Egypt, he reeled 
back, nnder that first unseen impact, lost his balance and crashed to 
the hardwood floor, overtnrning a table and a lamp in his fall. Certain 
that a devil had attacked him there in the black darkness, the man 
gave fortir yell alter yell of mortal terror. Frantically, he strove to push 
away his assailant and his clammy hand enconntered a mass of fnr. 

The negro had heard that all tire dogs on The Place had been sent 
away because of the Mistress’ illness. Hence his attempt at burglary. 
Hence also, his panic fear when Lad had sprnng on him. 

But with the feel of the thick warm fnr, the man’s snperstitions 
terror died. He knew he had roused the honse; but tlrere was still time 
to escape if he conld rid himself of this silent, terrible creature. He 
staggered to his feet. And, witlr tire knife he still cintched, he smote 
vicionsly at his assaikurt. 

Because Lad was a collie. Lad was not killed tiren and tlrere. A 
bnlldog or a bnll-terrier, attacking a man, seeks for some convenient 
hold. Having secnred that hold—be it good or bad—he locks his jaws 
and hangs on. Yon can well-nigh cut his head from his body before 
he will let go. Tlrns, he is at tire mercy of any armed nrim who can 
keep cool long enongh to kill him. 

Brit a collie has a strain of wolf in his cpieer brain. He seeks a 
hold, it is Prie. Brit at an instant’s notice, he is ready to shift that hold 
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for a better. He may bite or slash a dozen times in as many seconds 
and in as injury parts of the body. He is everywhere at once—he is 
nowhere in pai ticnlar. He is not a pleasjmt opponent. 

Lad did not wait for the negro’s knife to find his heart. As the man 
Innged, tire dog transferred his profitless shoulder hold to a grip on 
the stabbing ar m. The knife blade plowed an ngly furrow along his 
side. And tire dog’s cnrved eye-tootlr slashed tire iregro’s arirr froirr 
elbow to wrist, cleiur tlrrongh to the hoire. 

The krrife clattered to tire hoor. The iregro wheeled aird irrade a 
leap for the opeir wiirdow; he had irot cleared half tire space wlreir 
Lad honirded for tire hack of his ireck. The dog’s npper set of teeth 
raked the nrjur’s hard sknll, carryiirg away a hairdfnl of wool aird hesh; 
arrd his weight tlrrew tire tlrief forward oir Irairds arrd kirees agaiir. 
Twistiirg, the irrair fonird the dog’s fnrry throat; jurd with both Irairds 
songht to strangle him; at tire sjurre time hacking orit tlrrongh tire win¬ 
dow. Bnt it is not easy to strjurgle a collie. The piles of tnmhled rnff- 
hair form a protechon no otlrer breed of dog cjur boast. Scarcely had 
the hands fonird their gr ip when one of them was crnshed between 
the dog’s vise-like jaws. 

The negi'o firing off his enemy and tnrned to deal' the veranda at 
a single jnnrp. Bnt before he had Iridf made tire trim, Lad was at his 
throat again, and the two crashed tlrrongh the vines together arrd dowir 
onto tire driveway below. The enhre combat had not lasted for more 
thjur thirty seconds. 

The Master, pistol arrd hashlight in hjurd, rjur down to find the 
living-room jurrnck rvitlr blood and with smashed fnrnitnre, and one 
of the windows open. He hashed the electric ray tlrrongh the window. 
On tire gronnd below, strinned by striking against a stone jar diniere 
in his fall, the negro sprawled senseless upon his back. Above him 
was Lad, his searching teetlr at last having fonird tlreir coveted tlrroat- 
hold. Steadily, the great dog was grinding his way tlrrongh towarxl the 
jngiilar'. 

There was a deal of noise jurd excitement and light after that. The 
negro was Prissed np jurd the local constable was snnrnroned by tele¬ 
phone. Everybody seemed to be doing nrnch lond talking. 

Lad took advarrtage of tire tnrnroil to slip back into tire honse jurd 
to his “cave” nnder the piano; where he proceeded to lick solicitously 
the hesh wonnd on his left side. 

He was very fired; and he was very nnhappy and he was very nrnch 
worried. In spite of all his owrr precanhons as to silence, tire negro 
had made a most ungodly lot of noise. The conrnrjurdnrent “Quiet!” 
had been fractnred past repair. And, somehow. Lad felt blame for it 
all. It was really his fanlt—arrd he realized it irow—that the irrair had 
rrrade snch a racket. Wonld tire Master pnirish hirrr? Perhaps. Hn- 
irrarrs have snch odd ideas of Jnstice. He— 

Their it was tlrat tire Master fonird hirrr; arrd called hirrr forth froirr 
his place of refnge. Head adroop, tail low. Lad crept ont to irreet his 
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scolding. He looked veiy much like a puppy caught teai iug a new rug. 

But suddenly, the Master and everyone else in the room was pat¬ 
ting him jmd telling him how siileudid he was. And the Master had 
found the deep scratch on his side and was dressing it, and stopping 
every minute or so, to praise him again. And dren, as a crowning re¬ 
ward, he was taken upstairs for the Mistress to stroke juid nnxke much 
of. 

When at last he was sent downstairs again. Lad did not return to 
his piano-kiir. Instead, he went out-of-doors jmd away from The 
Place. And, when he thought he was far' enough from the house, he 
solemnly sat down md began to biu k. 

It was good—passing good—to be able to make a noise again. He 
had never before known how needful to canine happiness a bark re¬ 
ally is. He had long md pressing airejirs of bjirks in his system. And 
thunderously he proceeded to divest himself of them for nearly half 
an hour. 

Then, feeling much, much better, he ambled homeward, to take 
up normjd life again after a whole fortnight of mar tyrdom. 


CHAPTER III 

A MIRACLE OE TWO 

THE connecting points between the inner and outer Lad were a pair 
of tire wisest and darkest rmd most sorrowful eyes in all dogdoin—eyes 
that gave the lie to folk who say no dog has a soul. There are such 
dogs once in a human generation. 

Lad had but one t\Tant in all the world. That was his dainty gold- 
and-white collie-mate. Lady; Lady, whose affecdons he had won in 
fair life-rmd-death battle with a younger and stronger dog; Erdy, who 
bullied him nnmercifully and teased him rmd did fearful drings to his 
stately dignity; rurd to whom he allowed liberties that would have 
brought any odrer aggressor prdnfully near to deadr. 

Lady was high-strung and capricious; a collie de luxe. Lad rurd she 
were as oddly conPasted a couple, in body and mind, as one could 
find in a day’s journey through their North Jersey hinterland. To The 
Place (at intervals far' too few betw^een to suit Lad), came hunnm 
guests; people, for the most part, wiro did not undersPmd dogs and 
wiro eidrer drew away in causeless fem from drem or else insisted on 
patting or hauling them about. 

Lad detested guests. He met dreir advimces widr cold courtesy, 
and, as soon as possible, got himself out of their way. He knew the 
Law ftu' too well to snap or to growl at a guest. But the Law did not 
compel him to stay within patting distimce of one. 

The car eless car ess of dre Mistress or dre Master—especially of 
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the Mistress—was a delight to him. He would sport like jm overgrown 
puppy with either of these deities; throwing dignity to the four winds. 
But to drem jiloue did he unbend—to tlrem nrd to his adored tyrant, 
Hidy. 

To The Place, of a cold spring morning, came a guest; or two 
guests. Hid at first was not certain which. The visible guest was a 
woman. And, in her arms she carried a long bundle drat might have 
been imydiing at all. 

Long as was die bundle, it was ridiculously light. Or, radrer, pa¬ 
thetically light. For its folds contained a child, five years old; a child 
that ought to have weighed more dim forty pounds and weighed 
barely twenty. A child with a wizened little old face, and with a skele¬ 
ton body which was powerless from die waist down. 

Six months earlier, the Baby had been as \dgorous luid jolly as a 
collie pup. Until an invisible Soniediing prowled dirough die land, 
laying Its finger-tips on thousands of such jolly luid vigorous young¬ 
sters, as frost’s Fingers are laid on antninn dowers-and widi die same 
hideous effect. 

This particular Baby had not died of die plague, as had so mmy 
of her fellows. At least, her brain and the upper liidf of her body had 
not died. 

Her mother had been counseled to try mountain air for the hope¬ 
less litde invalid. She had wiitten to her distant relative, die Mistress, 
asking leave to spend a month at The Place. 

Lad viewed the lu rival of the adult guest with no interest and with 
less pleasure. He stood, aloof, at one side of die vermda, as die new-¬ 
comer alighted from the car. 

But, wiieii die Master took die long bundle from her amis md 
ciu'iied it up the steps. Lad waxed curious. Not only because the Mas¬ 
ter handled his burden so ciuefnlly, but because die collie’s uncanny 
scent-power told him all at once that it was human. 

Lad had never seen a humm carried in tliis manner. It did not 
make sense to him. And he stepped, hesitantly, forward to investigate. 

The Master laid the bundle tenderly on the veranda hmimock- 
swing, luid loosed the blanket folds that swathed it. Lad ciune over to 
him, and looked down into tire pitiful little face. 

There had been no baby at The Place for iiiiuiy a year. Lad had 
seldom seen one at such dose (luiuters. But now die sight did some¬ 
thing queer to his heart—the big hear t that ever went out to the weak 
and defenseless, die heart diat made a playfully snapping puppy or a 
cranky little lapdog as safe from his terrible jaws as was Lady herself. 

He sniffed in friendly fashion at die child’s padiedcidly upturned 
face. Into the dull baby-eyes, at sight of him, ciune a look of pleased 
interest—the first drat had crossed tlieir bkmkness for iiimy a long day. 
Two feeble little hands reached out and buried themselves lovdngly in 
the mass of soft ruff tliat circled Lad’s neck. 

The dog (juivered all over, from nose to brush, with joy at the 
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touch. He laid his great head down beside the drawn cheek, md pos¬ 
itively reveled in the pnn the tugging lingers were inflicting on his sen¬ 
sitive throat. 

In one instant, Lad had widened his inxrrow and hard-established 
circle ol Loved Ones, to include tlris half-dead wisp of hummity. 

The child’s mother came up the steps in the Master’s wake. At 
sight of tire huge dog, she halted in cjuick alarm. 

“Look out!” she shrilled. “He may attack her! Oh, do drive him 
away! 

“Who? Lad,” (lueried the Mistress. “Why, Lad wouldn’t harm a 
hair of her head if his life depended on it! See, he adores her already. 
I never knew him to take to a stranger before. And she looks brighter 
and hapjrier, too, tlran she has looked in montlis. Don’t make her cry 
by sending him away from her.” 

“But,” insisted tire womrm, “dogs are full of germs. I’ve read so. 
He might give her some terrible—” 

“Hid is just as dean and as germless as I am,” declared tire Mis¬ 
tress, with some warmth. “There isn’t a day he doesn’t swim in the 
lake, imd tlrere isn’t a day I don’t brush him. He’s—” 

“He’s a collie, though,” protested the guest, looking on in uneasy 
distaste, while Baby secured a tighter imd more painful grip on tire 
delighted dog’s ruff. “Aird I’ve always heard collies are awfully treach¬ 
erous. Doir’t you fiird tlreirr so?” 

“If we did,” put iir the Master, who had heard that srurre asiiriire 
questioir rnrtil it sickeired hirrr, “if we fornrd collies were Peacherous, 
we wouldir’t keep tlreirr. A collie is either tire best dog or the worst 
dog on earth. Hid is the best. We don’t keep the other kind. I’ll call 
him away, tlrough, if it botlrers you to have him so close to Baby. 
Come, Lad!” 

RelucLurtly, tire dog turned to obey tire Law'; glancing back, as he 
went, at the adorable new idol he had acquired; then crossing obedi¬ 
ently to where tire Master stood. 

The Baby’s face puckered unhappily. Her pipe steirr arirrs went 
out tow'ar d the collie. In a tired little voice she called after him: 

“Dog! Doggie!Come back here, right away! I love you. Dog!” 

Hid, vibrating with eagerness, gkurced up at tire Master for leave 
to arrswer the call. The Master, in turn, looked iniiniringly at his nerv¬ 
ous guest. Lad Panslated tire look. Arrd, instantly, he felt lur unrea¬ 
soning hate for the fussy woirriur. 

The guest w'alked over to her weakly gesticulating daughter and 
explained: 

“Dogs aren’t irice pets for sick little girls, dear. They’re rough; imd 
besides, they bite. I’ll find Dolly for you as soon as I unpack.” 

“Don’t w'arrt Dolly,” fretted tire child. “Want tire dog! He isn’t 
rough. He won’t bite. Doggie! I love you 1 Coirre here!” 

Lad looked up longingly at tire Master, his plumed tail a-wag, his 
ears up, his eyes dancing. One hand of the Master’s stirred toward 
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the hiuiimock in a motion so imperceptible tliat none bnt a sharply 
watchlnl dog could have observed it. 

Liid waited for no second bidding. Qnietly, nnobtinsively, he 
crossed behind the gnest, and stood beside his idol. The Baby fairly 
sqnealed widi raptnre, and drew his silken head down to her face. 

“Oh, well!” surrendered the gnest, sulkily. “If she won’t be happy 
rmy odrer way, let him go to her. I snppose it’s safe, if yon people say 
so. And it’s the first diing she’s been interested in, since—Ao, darling,” 
she broke off, sternly. “Yon shall rro/^kiss him! I draw tire line at drat. 
Here! Let Mamma rnb yonr lips with her hrmdkerchief.” 

“Dogs aren’t made to be kissed,” said the Master, sharing, how¬ 
ever, Lad’s disgnst at the lip-scrnbbing process. “Bnt she’ll come to 
less hru'in from kissing die head of a clean dog than from kissing die 
months of most hnmiuis. I’m glad she likes Lad. And I’m still gladder 
that he likes her. It’s almost die first dine he ever went to an ontsider 
of his own accord.” 

That was how Lad’s idolatry begim. And diat, too, was how a mis¬ 
erably sick child fonnd a new interest in life. 

Eveiy day, from morning to dusk. Lad was with the Baby. Forsak¬ 
ing his inimemorial “cave” under the mnsic-room piano, he lay all 
night outside die door of her bedroom. In preference even to a romp 
through the forest with Lady, he would pace majestically alongside the 
invalid’s wheelchair as it was ti nndled idong die w'ldks or np and down 
the veranda. 

Forsaking his post on the door at the left of the Master’s seat, at 
meals—a place diat had been his idone since pnppyhood—he lay al¬ 
ways behind the Baby’s table conch. This to the vast discomfort of the 
maid who had to step over him in circnmnavigating die board, and to 
the open luinoyance of the child’s mother. 

Baby, as the days went on, lost none of her first pleasnre in her 
shaggy playmate. To her, the dog was a ceaseless novelty. She loved 
to twist and braid die great wiiite rnff on his chest, to toy witli his 
sensitive ears, to make him “speak” or shake hands or lie down or 
stand np at her bidding. She loved to play a myriad of intiicate games 
with him—games ranging from Beaut}'and the Beast, to Faiiy Princess 
and Dragon. 

Whether as Beast (to her Beaut}') or in the more complex and 
exacting role of Dragon, Lad entered wholesonledly into every snch 
game. Of conrse, he always played his part wrong. Liinidly, of course. 
Baby always lost her temper at his stnpidity, luid pninmeled him, by 
way of chastisement, with her neiweless fists—a pnnishment Lad ac¬ 
cepted widi a grin of idiotic bliss. 

Whether because of the keenly bracing monntain air or because 
of her outdoor days widi a cliniii wiio awoke her dorniiuit interest in 
life. Baby was growing stronger and less like a sallow ghosding. And, 
in die relief of noting diis steady improvement, her mother continned 
to tolerate Lad’s chnmship with the child, although she had never lost 
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her own first unreasoning fear of tire big dog. 

Two or three tilings happened to revive this foolish dread. One 
of them occurred about a week after die invalid’s arrival at The Place. 

Lady, being no fonder of guests than was Lad, had given the ve- 
rimda and die house itself a wide berdi. But one day, as Baby lay in 
the hammock (trying in a wordy irr itation to teach Lad the idphabet), 
and as tire guest sat widi her back to diem, wTiting letters. Lady tr otted 
around the corner of the porch. 

At sight of die hammock’s (jneer occupimt, she paused, and stood 
blinking inquisitively. Baby spied the graceful gold-and-white crea¬ 
ture. Pushing Lad to one side, she cidled, imperiously: 

“Come here, new Doggie. You pretty, /?ye//r'Doggie!” 

Didy, her vanity dins appeided to, strolled mincingiy forward. Just 
within arm’s reach, she halted again. Baby thrust out one hand, and 
seized her by tire ruff to draw her into petdng-distimce. 

The sudden tug on Lady’s fur was as nothing to the haulings and 
maulings in which Lad so meekly reveled. But Lad and Lady were by 
no means alike, as I think I have said. Boundless patience and a chiv¬ 
alrous love for tire Weak, were not numbered among Lady’s erratic 
\drtues. She liked liberties as little as did Lad; and she had a far more 
drastic way of resenting tiiem. 

At the first pinch of her sensitive skin there was an instant flash of 
gleiuning teetii, accompanied by a nasty growl and a ligliPiing-cinick 
forwai'd lunge of the dainty gold-white head. As the wolf slashes at a 
foe—and as no luiimals but wolf and collie know how to—Lady slashed 
murderously at tire thin little arm that sought to pull her along. 

And Lad, in the siune breath, hurled his great bulk between his 
mate imd his idol. It was a move unbelievably swift for so large a dog. 
And it served its turn. 

The eye-tootii slash tiiat would have cut tire little girl’s arm to tire 
bone, sent a red furrow atirwjxrt Lad’s massive shoulder. 

Before Duly could snap agriin, or, indeed, could get over her sur¬ 
prise at her mate’s interv^ention. Did was shouldering her off the edge 
of tire verimda steps. Very gently he did this, imd witii no show of 
teeth. But he did it with much firmness. 

In imgry amazement at such rudeness on the part of her usually 
subservient mate. Lady snarled ferociously, lurd bit at him. 

Just then, tire child’s motirer, roused from her letter-WTiting by tire 
turmoil, came rushing to her endangered offspring’s rescue. 

“He growled at Baby,” she reported hysterically, as tire noise 
brought the Master out of his study and to the veranda on the run. 
“He growled at her, imd then he and that other horrid brute got to 
fighting, and—” 

“Pardon me,” interposed tire Master, calling botii dogs to him, 
“but Mini is the only luiimal to maltreat the female of his kind. No 
male dog would fight wdtii Lady. Much less would Lad—Hello!” he 
broke off. “Diok at his shoulder, though! That was meant for Baby. 
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Instead of scolding Lad, yon may thank him for saving her from jm 
ngly slash. I’ll keep Lady chjuned up, jxfter this.” 

“But-” 

“But, with Lad beside her. Baby is in just about as much danger 
as she would be widi a guar d of forty U. S. Regulars,” went on the 
Master. “Take my word for it. Come along. Lady. It’s the kennel for 
you for dre next few weeks, old girl. Lad, when I get back. I’ll wash 
that shoulder for you.” 

Witlr a sigh. Lad went over to dre hammock and lay down, heav¬ 
ily. For the first time since Baby’s advent at The Place, he was un¬ 
happy-very, unhappy. Fie had had to josde and fend off Lady, 
whom he worshipped. And he knew it would be many a long day 
before his sensidvely temperamental mate would forgive or forget. 
Meruitime, so far' as Lady was concerned, he was in Coventry. 

And just because he had saved from iirjury a Baby who had meant 
no harm and who could not help herselfi Life, all a once, seemed 
dismayingly complex to Lad’s simple soul. 

He whimpered a little, under his breath; and lifted his head to- 
w'ard Baby’s dangling hand for a caress that might help make drings 
easier. But Baby had been bitterly chagrined at Lady’s reception of 
her friendly advances. Lady could not be punished for dris. But Hid 
could. 

She slapped die lordngly upthrust muzzle widr idl her feeble force. 
For once. Lad was not amused by the castigation. He sighed, a second 
time; and curled up on the door beside the hammock, in a right mis¬ 
erable heap; his head betw^een his tiny forepaws, his great sorrowful 
eyes abrinr with bewildered grief. 

Spring drowsed into early summer. And, widr die passing days. 
Baby continued to look less and less like rur atrophied mummy, and 
more like a drin, but normal, child of live. She ate and slept, as she 
had not done for many a month. 

The lower half of her body was still dead. But drere was a faint 
glow of pink in the Hat cheeks, and the eyes were rdive once more. 
The liquids drat pulled at Lad, in impulsive frieirdlirress or irr pnirish- 
rrrerrt, were stroirger, too. Their fur-tugs hurt worse tharr at first. But 
the hurt rdways gave Lad drat sarrre twiirge of pleasure—a twiirge drat 
helped to ease his herrrt’s ache over the defectiorr of Lady. 

Oir a hot rrrorrriirg iir eariyjmre, wlreir dre Mistress aird dre Master 
had driverr over to the village for the rrrail, the child’s rrrother wheeled 
the iirvalid chair to a P ee-roofed rrook dowrr by dre lake—a spot whose 
deep shade arrd lush loirg grass proirrised rrrore coohress thrur did the 
verjurda. 

It was just the spot a city-dweller would have ciroserr for a rrap— 
arrd just dre spot drrough which iro couirtryirrair would have cared to 
verrture, at drat dry seasorr, without werrrirrg high boots. 

Here, irot drree days earlier, the Master had killed a copperhead 
srrake. Here, every snrrrrrrer, durirrg the late Jnrre trrowiirg. The Place’s 
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sc\the wielders moved widi glum caution. And seldom did tlieir pro¬ 
gress go unmarked by the scythe-severed body of at least one snake. 

The Place, for the most part, lay on hillside and plateau, free from 
poisonous snakes of all kinds, and usually free from moscinitoes as 
well. The lawn, close-shaven, sloped down to tire lake. To one side 
of it, in a narrow stretch of hottoirrlaird, a row of weepiirg wallows 
pierced tire loose stoire lake-wnll. 

Here, the gr'onrrd was seldoirr horre-dry. Here, the grass grew 
rankest. Here, also, driverr to water by tire drought, abode eft, lizrrrd 
aird air occasiorral srrake, firrdiirg coolrress arrd rrroisture irr the loirg 
grass, aird a tlronsaird hidiirg places nrrid tire storre-cramries or tire 
lake-wall. 

If either tire Mistress or tire Master had heeir at hotrre orr tlris 
trroririirg, the guest would have beerr wrrrrred agrurrst takiirg Baby there 
at all. She would have heerr doubly warired agaiirst the folly which she 
rrow proceeded to corrrrrrit—of liftirrg the child froirr the wheel-chrrir, 
arrd placiirg her oir a spread rug iir tire grass, witlr her hack to tire low 
wall. 

The rug, oir its rrrattress of lush grasses, was soft. The lake breeze 
stirred tire lower houghs of tire wallows. The air was pleasarrtly cool 
here, aird had lost tire dead hotiress tlrat brooded over tire higher 
grouird. 

The guest was well pleased watlr her choice of a restiirg place. Lad 
was irot. 

The big dog had heerr gi'owiirgly uireasy froirr the time the wheel¬ 
chair approached the lake-wall. Twice he put himself in front of it; 
only to be ordered aside. Once the wheels hit his ribs witlr jarring 
impact. As Baby was laid upon her grassy bed. Lad har ked loudly arrd 
pulled at one end of the rug witlr his teeth. 

The guest shook her parasol at him and ordered him hack to tire 
house. Lad obeyed no orders, save those of his two deities. Instead of 
sliukiug away, he sat down beside the child; so dose to her tlrat his 
ruff pressed against her shoulder. He did not lie dowir as usual, but 
sat—tulip ears erect, dark eyes cloudy with trouble; head turning 
slowly from side to side, nostrils pulsing. 

To a hmrrarr, tlrere was rrotlriirg to see or hear or strrell—otlrer tlrair 
the cool beauty of the rrook, the soughirrg of the breeze irr the willows, 
the soft fragrarce of ajmre rrroririirg. To a dog, tlrere were faiirt rus¬ 
tling sourrds tlrat were rrot rrrade by the breeze. There were eriually 
fttiirt arrd elusive sceirts tlrat tire huirrrm irose could irot register. Nota¬ 
bly, a subtle odor as of crushed cucutrrhers. (If ever you have killed a 
pit-viper, you krrow tlrat strrell.) 

The dog was worried. He was urreasy. His urreasirress would rrot 
let Iriirr sit still. It rrrade hirrr fidget rurd shift his posifiorr; arrd, orrce or 
tvrice, growl a little urrder his breath. 

Preserrtly, his eyes hrighteired, arrd his brush hegair to tlrud geirtly 
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on tlie rug-edge. For, a quarter mile above, The Place’s car was turn¬ 
ing in from the highway. In it were the MisL'ess and the Master, com¬ 
ing home with dre mail. Now everytlring would he rdl right. And the 
onerous duties of guardianship would pass to more capable hands. 

As the car rounded dre corrrer of dre house rurd crurre to a stop at 
the frorrt door, the guest caught sight of it. Jurrrpirrg up frorrr her seat 
orr dre rug, she star ted towar d it irr cprest of rrrail. So hastily did she 
rise drat she dislodged Orre of the wall’s srrrall storres arrd serrt it ratdirrg 
dowrr irrto a wide crevice betweerr two larger rocks. 

She did rrot heed the tirrkle of storre orr storre; rror a sharp little 
hiss drat followed, as dre fallirrg rrrissile srrrote the coils of a sleepirrg 
copperhead srrake irr orre of the wall’s lowest cavities. But Lad Irearxl 
it. Arrd he heard tire slidrerirrg of scales agairrst rocksides, as the srrake 
angrily sought rrew sleepirrg (juarters. 

The guest w^alked away, rdl igrrorarrt of what she had dorre. Arrd, 
before she had takerr three steps, a triarrgular grayish-ruddy head was 
pushed out frorrr dre bottorrr of dre wall. 

Twistirrgiy, the copperhead glided out orrto the grass at the very 
edge of dre rug. The srrake was short, arrd thick, rmd dirty, with a dis- 
tirrct arrd irrtr icate patterrr irrterwoverr orr its rough upper body. The 
head was short, dat, wedge-shaped. Betweerr eye arrd rrostr il, orr eidrer 
side, was the sirrister “pirrhole,” that is the irrfallihle rrrar k of the poi- 
sorr-sac serperrt. 

(The rattlesrrake swarrrrs arrrorrg sorrre of the storry rrrourrtairrs of 
the North Jersey hirrteriarrd; though seldorrr, rrowadays, does it verr- 
ture irrto dre valleys. But dre copper head—twirr brother irr rrrurder to 
the rattler—still irrfests rrreadow rurd lakeside. Srrraller, fatter, deadlier 
thrm dre diarrrorrd-hack, it gives rrorre of dre war rrirrg which redeerrrs 
the latter frorrr corrrplete ahhorrerrce. It is a creature as e\il as its owrr 
aspect—arrd rrrmre. Copperhead arrd ratdesrrake ar e dre orrly pit-vipers 
left rrow betweerr Carrada rurd Virgirria.) 

Out frorrr its wall-crrurrry oozed dre reptile. Alorrg dre frirrge of dre 
rug it rrroved for a foot or two; therr paused urrcertairr—perhaps rrro- 
rrrerrtarily dazzled by the light. It stopped withirr a yard of dre child’s 
wizerred little harrd that rested idle orr the rug. Baby’s other arrrr was 
ar ourrd Lad, arrd her body was betweerr hirrr arrd dre srrake. 

Lad, with a shiver, freed hirrrself frorrr the frail errrhrace arrd got 
rrervously to his feet. 

There are two thirrgs—rurd perhaps only two drirrgs—of which the 
best tyjre of droroughhred collie is abjecdy afraid arrd frorrr which he 
will rurr for his life. Orre is a rrrad dog. The other is a poisorrous srrake. 
Irrstirrct, arrd the horror of death, w^arrr hirrr violerrtly away frorrr both. 

At str'orrger scerrt, rurd therr at sight of the copperhead. Lad’s stout 
heart failed hirrr. Gallarrdy had he attacked hurrrrm rrrarauders who 
had irrvaded The Place. More tharr orrce, irr dashirrg fearlessrress, he 
had fought with dogs lar ger drarr hirrrself. Widr a d’Artagrrarr-like gai¬ 
ety of zest, he had tackled rurd dedected a hull that had charged head 
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down at die Mistress. 

Commonly speaking, he knew no fear. Yet now he was afraid; 
tremnlonsly, cinakingly, sickly afraid. Afraid of die deadly diing that 
was halting within diree feet of him, with only the Baby’s fragile body 
as a barrier between. 

Left to himself, he would have taken, incontinently, to his heels. 
Widi die lower luiimal’s instinctive appeal to a lininan in moments of 
danger, he even pressed closer to the helpless child at his side, as if 
seeking die protection of her hnmiuiness. A great wave of cowardice 
shook the dog from foot to head. 

The Master had alighted from die car; imd was coming down the 
hill, towai'd his guest, with several letters in his hand. Lad cast a yearn¬ 
ing look at him. Bnt die Master, he knew, was too fai' away to be snni- 
nioned in time by even the most imperions bark. 

And it was then diat die child’s straying gaze fell on die snake. 

With a gasp luid a shudder. Baby shrank back against Lad. At 
least, die npper half of her body moved away from die peril. Her legs 
and feet lay inert. The motion jerked the rug’s fringe lui inch or two, 
disturbing the copperhead. The snake coiled, and drew back its three- 
cornered head, the forklike maroon tongue playing fitfully. 

Widi a cry of pimic-fright at her own impotence to escape, the 
child caught up a picture book from the rug beside her, and tiling it 
at die serpent. The llnttering book missed its mark. Bnt it served its 
purpose by giving the copperhead reason to believe itself attacked. 

Back went the triiuignlai' head, farther than ever; and then dashed 
forwar d. The donble move was made in the minntest fraction of a 
second. 

A full diird of die scpiat reddish body going widi die blow, die 
copperhead stinck. It stinck for the thin knee, not ten inches away 
from its own coiled body. The child screamed again in mortal terror. 

Before the scream could leave the fear-chalked lips. Baby was 
knocked dat by a mighty and liaiiy shape diat Iniiged across her to¬ 
ward her foe. 

And the copperhead’s fangs simk deep in Lad’s nose. 

He gave no sign of pain; bnt leaped back. As he sprang his jaws 
caught Baby by die shoulder. The keen teedi did not so iiincli as 
bruise her soft desh as he half-dragged, hidf-threw her into the grass 
behind him. 

Athwart the rug again. Lad lannched himself bodily upon the 
coiled snake. 

As he charged, the swift-striking fangs found a second mark—this 
time in die side of his jaw. 

An instant later the copperhead lay twisting and wiithing and 
thrashing impotently among die grass-roots; its back broken, imd its 
body seared almost in two by a slash of the dog’s saber-like tusk. 

The fight was over. The menace was past. The child was safe. 

And, in her rescuer’s muzzle and jaw were two deposits of mortal 
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poison. 

Lad stood panting above the prostrate and crying Baby. His work 
was done; jmd instinct told him at what cost. Bnt his idol was nnhnrt 
and he was happy. He bent down to lick the convnlsed little face in 
innte plea for pardon for his needfnl ronghness tow'rnd her. 

Bnt he was denied even this tiny consolation. Even as he leaned 
downwru'd he was knocked prone to erndr by a blow drat all bnt frac¬ 
tured his sknll. 

At the child’s first terrified ciy, her inodier had tnrned hack. Near¬ 
sighted and easily confused, she had seen only that the dog had 
knocked her sick hahy Hat, imd was plunging across her body. Next, 
she had seen him grip Baby’s shoulder with his teeth and drag her, 
shrieking, along die ground. 

That was enough. The priniid mother-instinct (that is sometimes 
idniost as strong in woman as in lioness—or cow), was aronsed. Fear¬ 
less of danger to herself, the guest rushed to her child’s rescue. As she 
ran she caught her diick parasol by die fernle and swung it aloft. 

Down came the agate-handle of the sunshade on the head of the 
dog. The handle was as large as a woman’s fist, and was composed of 
a single stone, set in four silver claws. 

As Lad staggered to his feet after die terrific blow felled him, die 
impromptn weapon arose once more in air, descending this time on 
his broad shonlders. 

Lad did not cringe—did not seek to dodge or run—did not show 
his teeth. This mad assailant was a woman. Moreover, she was a guest, 
luid as snch, sacred under the Guest Law'which he had mastered from 
pnppyhood. 

Had a man raised his hand against Lad—a man odier diaii the 
Master or a guest-there would right speedily have been a case for a 
hosiiital, if not for die undertaker. Bnt, as diings now were, he conld 
not resent the beating. 

His head and shonlders quivered under die force imd die pain of 
the blows. Bnt his splendid body did not cower. And the woman, wild 
widi fear and modier-love, continned to smite with all her random 
sL'engdi. 

Then came die rescue. 

At the first blow the child had cried out in fierce protest at her 
pet’s ill-L'eatment. Her cry went nnheard. 

“Mother!” she shrieked, her high treble cracked with anguish. 
“Modier! Don’t! Don’tlWii kept die snake from eadng me! He—!” 

The frantic woman still did not heed. Each successive blow 
seemed to ftdl npon the little onlooker’s own hare lieiut. And Baby, 
under the sL ess, went quite mad. 

Scramhling to her feet, in crazy zeid to protect her beloved play¬ 
mate, she tottered forward three steps, and seized her mother by the 
skirt. 

At the touch the woman looked down. Then her face went yellow- 
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white; and tlie pjirasol clattered unnoticed to dre ground. 

For a long instant the mother stood thus; her eyes wide and 
glazed, her mouth open, her cheeks ashy—sttwing at dre swaying child 
who clutched her dress for support and who was sobbing forth inco¬ 
herent pleas for dre dog. 

The Master had broken into a run jurd into a Hood of wordless 
profanity at sight of his dog’s punishment. Now he came to an abrupt 
halt jurd was gku ing ckxzedly at the miracle before him. 

The child had risen and had w'jdked. 

The child had rirr/Aec/.^—she whose lower motive centers, the wise 
doctors had deckned, were hopelessly piu'alyzed—she who could 
never hope to twitch so much as a single toe or feel any sensation 
from dre hips downward! 

Smjdl wonder that hodr guest and Master seemed to have caught, 
for dre moment, some of die jraralysis drat so magically departed from 
the invalid! 

And yet—as a corps of learned physicians later agreed—drere was 
no miracle—no magic—about it. Baby’s was not the first, nor the thou¬ 
sandth case in padrologic history, in which jraralyzed sensory powers 
had been restored to their nornrrd fnnctions by means of a shock. 

The child had had no nralfornradon, no accident, to injure die 
spine or the co-ordination between limbs rurd brain. A long illness 
had left her powerless. Country air rmd new interest in life had grad¬ 
ually built up wasted tissues. A shock had reestablished conrmnnica- 
don between brain and lower body—a communication that had been 
suspended; not broken. 

When, at last, there was room in any of the Irnnran minds for 
aught but blank wonder and gratitude, the joyously weeping nrodrer 
was made to listen to the child’s story of the fight with the snake—a 
story corroborated by die Master’s find of tire copperhead’s hidf-sev- 
ered body. 

“Fll-Fll get down on my knees to tliat heaven-sent dog,” sobbed 
the guest, “and apologize to him. Oh, I wish some of you would beat 
me as I beat him! Fd feel so much better! Where is he?” 

The question brought no imswer. Lad had vanished. Nor could 
eager callings and seai chings bring him to view. The Master, returning 
from a shout-punctuated hunt through the forest, made Baby tell her 
story idl over again. Then he nodded. 

“I nnderstand,” he said, feeling a ludicrously nnmanly desire to 
cry. “I see how it was. The snake must have bitten him, at least once. 
Probably oftener, and he knew wiiat that meant. Lad knows every¬ 
thing—C/ieneveiydiing, I mean. If he had known a little less he’d have 
been linmiui. But—if he’d been human, he probably wouldn’t have 
thrown away his life for Baby.” 

“Tlii'owii away his life,” repeated the guest. “I—I don’t nnder¬ 
stand. Surely I didn’t stt ike him hard eiiongh to—” 

“No,” returned the Master, “hut the snake did.” 
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“You mejm, he has—?” 

“I mejm it is the nature of Jill animals to crawl away, alone, into 
the forest to die. They are more considerate than we. They try to 
cause no further trouble to those they have loved. Lad got his death 
from dre copperhead’s fangs. He knew it. And while we were ^dl taken 
up with the wonder of Baby’s cure, he (juietly went away—to die.” 

The Mistress got up hurriedly, and left dre room. She loved dre 
great dog, as she loved few hutrrarrs. The guest dissolved irrto a Hood 
of sloppy tears. 

“Aird I beat hirrr,” she wailed. “I beat Iriirr—horribly! Arrd all the 
tirrre he was dyiirg frorrr the poisoir he had saved rrry child froirr! Oh, 
I’ll rrever forgive rrryself for this, the lorrgest day I live.” 

“The lorrgest day is a loirg day,” drily coirrirrerrted dre Master. 
“Arrd self-forgiverress is the easiest of all lessorrs to leam. After all. 
Lad was orrly a dog. That’s why he is dead.” 

The Place’s atrrrosphere tiirgled with jubilatiorr over the child’s 
cure. Her uircertrriir, but rdways successful, efforts at walkiirg were air 
hourly delight. 

But, drrougir the gener^d joy, the Mistress and the Master could 
not always keep their faces bright. Even dre guest mourued frerjiieutly, 
and loudly, and eloquendy dre passing of Lad. And Baby was openly 
inconsolable at the loss of her churn. 

At dawn on the morning of the fourdr day, dre Master let himself 
silently out of the house, for his usurd before-breakfast cross-country 
tramp—a tramp on which, for years. Lad had always been his conr- 
prurion. Heavy-hearted, the Master prepared to set fordi rdone. 

As he swung shut the veranda door behind him. Something arose 
stiflly from a porch rng—Something dre Master looked at in a daze of 
unbelief. 

It was a dog—yet no snch dog as had ever before sullied dre cle^ur- 
uess of The Place’s well-scoured veranda. 

The jurimal’s body was lean to enraciadon. The head was swol¬ 
len—though, apparently, the swellirrg had begitrr to recede. The fur, 
froirr spiire to toe, frorrr irose to trdl-tip, was orre solid rurd shapeless 
irrass of caked rrrud. 

The Master sat down very sudderrly orr dre verairda door beside 
the dirt-errcrusted brute, arrd caught it irr his arirrs, sputterirrg disjoirrt- 
edly: 

“\jAd\—Liiddie!—0\d friend! You re rdive agairr! You’re—you’re— 
alive!” 

Yes, Lad had krrowir errough to creep away to the woods to die. 
But, drrurks to the wolf-straiir irr his collie blood, he had rdso krrown 
how to do sotrredrirrg firr wiser tharr die. 

Three days of self-burial, to dre very irosL ils, irr dre rrrysteriously 
healiirg ooze of the trrar shes, behirrd the forest, had dorre for hirrr what 
such irrud-baths have dorre for a rrrilliorr wild creatures. It had drawn 
out the \iper-poisorr arrd had left hirrr whole agairr-thirr, shaky orr the 
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legs, slightly swollen of head—but whole. 

“He’s—he’s awfully dirty, though! Isn’t he?” commented the 
guest, when jm idioric tiiumph-yell from dre Master had summoned 
the whole family, in sketchy attire, to the veranda. “Awfully dirty and—” 
“Yes,” curdy assented dre Master, Lad’s head between his caress¬ 
ing hands. ‘“Awfully dirty.’ That’s wiry he’s still alive.” 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS LITTLE SON 

LAD’S irrate Lady was the oirly orre of the Litde People about The 
Place who refused to look orr Lrd with due revererrce. hr her frolic- 
rrroods she teased hirrr umrrercifnlly; iir a prettily itrrperious way she 
bossed aird bullied hirrr-for rdl of which Lad adored her. He had 
odrer reasorrs, too, for loviirg Lady—irot orrly because she was d^iiirty 
arrd beautiful, rurd was caressiirgly forrd of hirrr, but because he had 
worr her iir fair irrortal corrrbat wddr dre youirger aird showier Krrave. 

For a tirrre after Krrave’s routiirg. Lad was blissfully happy irr 
Lady’s uirdivided coirrradeship. Together they rairged dre forests be- 
yorrd The Place irr sear ch of rabbits. Together they sprawled shoulder 
to shoulder oir dre disreirutable old fur rug irr froirt of dre liviirg-roorrr 
fire. Together drey did joyous hoirrage to their gods, the Mistress aird 
the Master. 

Their in dre late summer a new rival appeared—to be accurate, 
three rivals. Arrd they took up all of Lady’s time and thought lurd love. 
Poor old Lad was made to feel terribly out in dre cold. The trio of 
rivals that had so suddenly claimed Lady’s care were fuzzy lurd roly- 
poly, imd about dre size of uroudr-old kittens. In brief, drey were drree 
thoroughbred collie puppies. 

Two of dreur were tawrry brown, wddr white forepaws and chests. 
The third was not like Lad in color, but like the mother—at least, all 
of him not white was of dre iirdetermiuate yellowish mouse-gray 
which, at three mouths or earlier, turrrs to pale gold. 

Wlreir drey were barely a fortiright old—ahrrost as soorr as their big 
trrourirful eyes operred—the two browrr puppies died. There seerrred 
rro particukrr reasoir for dreir deadr, except dre fact drat a collie is 
always the easiest or else the rrrost itrrpossible breed of dog to raise. 

The fuzzy grayish baby alorre was left—dre jruppy which was soorr 
to turrr to white arrd gold. The Mistress rrarrred hirrr “Wolf.” 

Uporr Baby Wolf dre irrodrer-dog lavished a ridiculous lot of at- 
terrtiorr—so rrruch that Lad was rrriserably lorrely. The great collie 
would try wddr padretic eagerrress, a dozerr tirrres a day, to lure his 
rrrate irrto a woodlarrd rrurrble or irrto a roirrp orr dre lawir, but Lrdy 
irret his wdsdul advrmces with absorbed irrdiffereirce or wddr a sirrrrl. 
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Indeed when Lad ventured overneai' dre fuzzy baby, be was warned 
off by a querulous growl from the mother or by a slash of her shiny 
white teeth. 

Lad could not at Jill understand it. He felt no particular' interest- 
only a mild rmd disairproving curiosity—in tire shapeless litde whim¬ 
pering ball of fur that nestled so helplessly against his beloved mate’s 
side. He could not understand dre rrrodrerlove drat kejrt Lady with 
Wolf rdl day aird all rright. It was rm irrrpulse that rrrearrt rrodrirrg to 
Lad. 

After a week or two of fruitless effort to wiir back Lady’s irrterest, 
Lad coldly arrd wTetchedly gave up the atterrrpt. He took loirg solitar y 
walks by hitrrself irr the forest, retired for hours at a tirrre to sad brood- 
iirg irr his favorite “cave” urrder dre livirrg-roorrr piarro, arrd Lied to 
corrsole hirrrself by sperrdirrg rdl the rest of his day irr the corrrprury of 
the Mistress arrd dre Master. Arrd he crurre thoroughly to disapprove 
of Wolf. Recogrrizirrg the baby irrtruder as the cause of Lady’s es- 
trarrgerrrerrt frorrr hirrrself, he held rdoof frorrr dre puppy. 

The latter was begrrrrrirrg to errrerge frorrr his rrewirorrr shapeless- 
rress. His coat’s texture was charrgirrg frorrr fuzz to silk. Its color was 
tirrrrirrg frorrr gray irrto yellow. His blurrt little rrose was lerrgtherrirrg 
arrd growirrg drirr rurd poirrted. His butter-ball body was elorrgadrrg, 
arrd his huge feet arrd legs were begirrrrirrg to shape up. He looked 
rrrore like a dog rrow, arrd less like rm rurirrrated rrrrrff. Also withirr 
Wolf’s youthful heart awoke the devil of rrriscirief, the keerr urge of 
play. He fourrd Lady a pleasarrt-errorrgh playfellow up to a certairr 
poirrt. But a pairrfully sharp pirrch frorrr her teeth or a reprovirrg arrd 
breath-takirrg slap frorrr orre of her forepaws was likely to brerrk up 
every garrre drat she drought had gorre ftrr errough; wherr Wolfs clowrr- 
ish roughrress at lerrgth got orr her hrrir-trigger rrerwes. 

So, irr serrrcir of arr addidorral playrrrate, dre frolicsorrre iruppy 
turrred to Lad, orrly to frrrd that Lad would rrot play with hirrr at all. 
Lad rrrade it ver'y, very clerrr to everyorre—except to dre fool iruppy 
hirrrself—that he had rro desire to rorrrp or to associate irr rury way with 
this creature which had ousted hirrr frorrr Lady’s herrrt! Beirrg cursed 
with a soul too big arrd gerrtle to let hirrr harrrr arrydrirrg so helpless as 
Wolf, he did rrot srrap or growi, as did Lady, wirerr dre puppy teased. 
He rrrerely walked away irr hurt digrrity. 

Wolf had a positive gerrius for torrrrerrtirrg Lad. The huge collie, 
for irrstarrce, would be srroozirrg away a hot hour orr the verarrda or 
urrder dre wisLrria virres. Dowrr uporr hirrr, frorrr rrowirere irr prrrdcu- 
lar', would pourrce Wolf. 

The puppy would seize his sleepirrg fadrer by dre ear', rurd drive 
his shrrrp little rrrilk-teeth frercely irrto the llesh. Therr he would brace 
hirrrself rmd pull backwar d, possibly widr dre idea of draggirrg Lad 
alorrg the grourrd. 

Lrrd would w^ake irr prrirr, would rise irr digrrifred urrhappirress to 
his feet arrd start to walk off—the puppy still hrurgirrg to his ear. As 
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Wolf was a collie and not a bulldog, he wonld lose his grip as his fat 
little body left the ground. Then, at a clumsy grdlop, he wonld pnrsne 
Lad, throwing himself against his father’s forelegs ^md nipping dre 
slender ankles. All this was torture to Lad, and dire mortification too— 
especially if hnimms chimced to witness die scene. Yet never did he 
retidiate; he simply got ont of the way. 

Lad, nowadays, nsed to leave half his dinner nneaten, imd he took 
to moping in a way that is not good for dog or man. For the moping 
had in it no ill-temper—nothing bnt heartache at his mate’s desertion, 
and a weary distaste for the puppy’s imnoying antics. It was had 
enongh for Wolf to have snppkmted him in Lady’s affection, witiront 
also making his life a hnrden and hnmiliating him in the eyes of his 
gods. 

Therefore Lad moped. Lady remained nervonsly fussy over her 
one child. And Wolf continned to he a lovable, bnt nnmitigated, pest. 
The Misti ess and the Master tried in every way to make np to Lad for 
the positive and negative afflictions he was enduring, bnt tire sorrow¬ 
ing dog’s nnhappiness grew with the days. 

Then one November morning Lady met Wolfs capering playfnl- 
ness with a yell of rage so savage as to send the pnppy sciunpering 
away in mortal terror, and to bring the Master ont from his stndy on 
a run. For no normal dog gives that hideous yell except in racking 
pain or in illness; and mere pain conld not wr ing snch a sonnd from 
a thoronghhred. 

The Master called Lady over to him. Sullenly she obeyed, slinking 
np to him in snrly nnwdllingness. Her nose was hot and dry; her soft 
brown eyes were glazed, their whites a drill red. Her dense coat was 
tnmhled. 

After a quick examination, the Master shut her into a kennel- 
room and telephoned for a veterinary. 

“She is sickening for the worst form of distemper,” reported the 
vet’ an honr later, “perhaps for some tiring worse. Dogs seldom get 
distemper after they’re a year old, hnt when they do it’s dangeroris. 
Better let me take her over to my hospital and isolate her there. Dis¬ 
temper rnns tlrrongh a kennel faster than cholera tlrrongh a plagrie- 
disL'ict. I may be able to cnre her in a montir or two—or I may not. 
Anyhow, there’s no rise in risking yorir other dogs’ lives by leaving her 
here.” 

So it was that Lad saw his deiu' mate borne away from him in the 
tonnean of a strange iniur’s car. 

Lady hated to go. She whimpered and Irring hack as tire vet’ lifted 
her aboard. At sonnd of her whimper Lad started forwar d, head low, 
lips wTitlring hack from his clenched teeth, his shaggy tirroat vihriurt 
witir growls. At a sharp word of commimd from tire Master, he 
checked his onset and stood rmcertain. He looked at his departing 
mate, his dark eyes abrim wdtir sorrow, tiren gkmced at tire Master in 
air agony of appeal. 
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“It’s Jill right, Liiddie,” dre Master tried to console him, sti'oking 
the dog’s magnihcent head as he spoke. “It’s all right. It’s the only 
chimce of saving her.” 

Lad did not grasp the words, bnt their tone was reassuring. It told 
him, at least, tliat dris kidnaping was legal and must not be prevented. 
Sorrowfnlly he watched the chugging car ont of sight, np the drive. 
Then rvidr a sigh he walked heavily back to his “cave” beneadi dre 
piano. 

Liid, alone of The Place’s dogs, was allowed to sleep in dre honse 
at iriglrt, arrd everr had free access to that dog-forbidderr spot, the dirr- 
iirg-roorrr. Next rrroririirg, as sooir as dre doors were opeired, he 
dashed ont irr sear ch of Lady. With sotrre faiirt hope that she rrright 
have beerr bronght back iir dre iriglrt, he rairsacked every corirer of 
The Place for her. 

He did irot bird Lady. Bnt Wolf very proirrpdy fonird Lad. Wolf 
was loirely, too—terribly loirely. He had just speirt the first solitar y 
night of his drree-nrondr life. He missed die fnrry warm body into 
whose shelter he had always cnddled for sleep. He missed his play¬ 
mate—the pretty nrodrer who had been his fond companion. 

There m e few things so nronrnfnl as the eyes of even the happiest 
collie pnp; dris morning, loneliness had intensified dre melancholy 
expression in Wolfs eyes. Bnt at sight of Lad, the pnppy gmrrboled 
forwar d widr a falsetto bark of joy. The world was not cinite empty, 
after all. Though his mother had cruelly absented herself, here was a 
playfellow that was better than nothing. And np to Lad frisked the 
opdnrisdc litde chap. 

Lad saw him coining. The older dog halted and instinctively 
tnrned aside to avoid the lively litde nriisance. Then, hidfnmy arorind, 
he stopped mrd tnrned back to face the pnppy. 

Lady was gone—gone, perhaps, forever. And all that was left to 
remind Lad of her was dris bnnrptions arrd shmp-toothed little son of 
hers. Lady had loved dre yonngster—Lady, whom Lad so loved. Wolf 
alone was left; and Wolf was in some mysterious way a par t of Lady. 

So, instead of making his escape as dre pest cantered toward him. 
Lad stood where he was. Wolf bonnded ripward and as nsnal nipped 
merrily at one of Lad’s ears. Lad did not shake off his tormentor and 
stalk away. In spite of the pain to the sensitive Ilesh, he remained 
ciniet, looking dowrr at dre joyfril pnppy widr a sort of sorrowing 
friendliness. He seemed to realize that Wolf, too, was lonely arrd that 
the litde dog was helpless. 

Tired of bitiirg arr nrrprotesdirg errr. Wolf dived for Lad’s white 
forelegs, girawiirg happily at dreirr with a playfhlly nircorrscions drrow- 
back to his wolf aircestors who songht tints to disable mr erretrry by 
breakiirg dre foreleg borre. For all seetrriirgly rrirrrless pnppy-play had 
its origiir irr sorrre arrcestral cnstorrr. 

Liid bore dris rrew bother nirllirrchiirgly. Preserrtly Wolf left off 
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the sport. Lad crossed to dre veranda and lay down. The pnppy trot¬ 
ted over to him and stood for a moment with ears cocked and head 
on one side as if planning a new attack on his snpine victim; dren with 
a little satisfied whimper, he cniied np close against his father’s shaggy 
side and went to sleep. 

Lad gixzed down at the slnmberer in some perplexity. He seemed 
even inclined to resent dre ftuniliai ity of being nsed for a pillow. Then, 
noting that the fnr on the top of the puppy’s sleepy head was rnmpled. 
Lad bent over and began sofdy to lick back dre tonsled hair irrto shape 
with his cmviirg torrgire—his raspberry-pirrk torrgire with the sirrgie 
cjneer bine-black blot rrridway oir its snrface. The pnppy rrrnrrrbled 
drowsily irr his sleep aird rrestled trrore srrngly to his rrew protector. 

Arrd drns Lad assnirred forrrral gnrrrdiarrship of his obstreperons 
little sorr. It was a gnardiarrship trrore stanrrch by far tharr Lrrdy’s had 
beerr of late. For airirrrjd rrrodrers eruly wear ont their zealonsly self- 
sacrifrcirrg love for their yonirg. By the tirrre the latter rrre able to shift 
for dreirrselves, dre rrrateriral care ceases. Arrd, later oir, dre orrce-irr- 
separable relatiorrship drops coirrpletely ont of rrrirrd. 

Paterrrity, rmroirg dogs, is, froirr the very frrst, iro tie at ^dl. Lad, 
probably, had rro idea of his relatiorrship to his rrew ward. His adop- 
doir of Wolf was dne solely to his owrr love for Lady arrd to tire big 
heart rurd sonl that stirred hirrr irrto pity for arrythiirg helpless. 

Liid took his rrew dnties very serionsly irrdeed. He irot oirly ac¬ 
cepted the rmrroyairce of Wolfs nrrdivided teasiirg, bnt he assntrred 
chrrrge of the pnppy’s edncatiorr as well—this to the rurrnserrrerrt of 
everyorre orr The Place. Bnt everyorre’s jurrnseirreirt was kept frorrr 
Lrrd. The serrsitive dog wordd rather have beerr whipped thrur langhed 
at. So bodr the Mistress arrd Master watched tire edncadoiral process 
with ontwru'dly straight faces. 

A pnppy rreeds rm mrbelievable airronrrt of edncadirg. It is a task 
to werrr drreadbrrre the teacher’s patierrce arrd to do rdl kirrds of thiirgs 
to dre terrrper. Srrrall worrder drat rrrjury hmrrjurs lose patierrce arrd 
terrrper dnriirg the process rurd idiotically resort to the whip, to the 
boot-toe arrd to bellowiirg—irr which case the pnppy is irever deceirtly 
edncated, bnt etrrerges frorrr dre process with a cowed arrd brokerr 
spirit or widr air iircnrable streak of rrreamress drat reirders hirrr wordr- 
less. 

Tirrre, patierrce, frrrrrrress, wdsdotrr, teirrper-corrPol, geirderress— 
these be the six absolnte esserrtirds for trairrirrg a pnppy. Happy the 
hnirrair who is blessed widr arry drree of tlrese cinalities. Lad, beiirg 
orrly a dog, was abnrrckurtly possessed of all six. Arrd he had rreed of 
tlreirr. 

To begrrr with. Wolf had a joyons yearrrirrg to terrr np or bnry 
every portable driirg that conld be bnried or tonr. He had a craze for 
desPnctiorr. A dropped lace harrdkerchief, a cnshiorr left orr the grass, 
a book or a hat lyiirg orr a verairda-chair—drese arrd a dronsarrd other 
things he looked orr as Peasnre-trove, to be destroyed as rinickly rurd 
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as delightedly as possible. 

He jilso enjoyed taking a flying leap onto the face or body of any 
lijunmock-sleeper. He wonld howl long and lamentably, near ly every 
night, at the moon. If the night were moonless, he howled on general 
principles. He tlrrilled wiflr bliss at a chrmce to harry rmd terrify the 
chickens or peacocks or pigeons or any others of The Place’s Little 
Peojrle tlrat were srrfe prey for him. He Pied flris form of bnllying 
once—only once—on the Mistress’ temperamental gray cat, Peter 
Grirnrn. For tire rest of tire day Wolf rrnrsed a scratched rrose arrd a 
torrr ear—which, for rrearly a week, tarrght hirrr to give all cats a wide 
berth; or, at rrrost, to bark harrowirrgly at therrr frorrr a srrfe distarrce. 

Agairr, Wolf had arr irrsatiable cravirrg to flrrd ont for hirrrself 
whetlrer or rrot everytlrirrg orr ear tlr was good to eat. Kiplirrg waites of 
pnppies’ experirrrerrts irr tryirrg to eat soap arrd blackirrg. Wolf added 
to flris lirrrited far e a hnrrdred ar ticles, frorrr clothesirirrs to cigrrrs. The 
clirrrrrx crurre wherr he forrrrd orr the verarrda-table a two-porrrrd box of 
chocolates, frorrr which tire wrappirrg-paper arrd gilt cord had rrot yet 
beerr rerrroved. Wolf ate rrot orrly rrll the carrdy, bnt the errPre box arrd 
the paper rurd the strirrg—after which he was tnrrrirltnonsly arrd horri¬ 
bly ill. 

The foregoirrg were bnt a srrrall percerrtage of his gay sirrs. Arrd orr 
respectable, rrriddle-aged Lad fell the bnrderr of rrrakirrg hirrr irrto a 
decerrt carrirre cihzerr. Lrrd hirrrself had beerr orre of Arose rare pnp¬ 
pies to whorrr the Lrrw is brrrght with bewrlderirrg ease. A sirrgle corrr- 
rrrarrd or prohibitiorr had ever beerr errongh to flx a rnle irr his alrrrost 
nrrcarrrrily hnrrrarr brrrirr. Perhajrs if the two little browrr pnps had 
lived, orre or both of therrr rrright have takerr after their sire irr charac¬ 
ter. Bnt Wolf was tire Pne sorr of terrrperrmrerrtal, wilfnl Lady, arrd 
Lad had his job cnt ont for hirrr irr edncatirrg the pnppy. 

It was a slow, tedions process. Lad werrt at it, as he werrt at every- 
thirrg—with a gallarrt dash, behirrd which was arr errdless srrpply of re- 
sonrce arrd errdnrrmce. Orrce, for irrstarrce. Wolf leaped barkirrgly 
rrporr a fllrrry sqrrare of hrurdkerchief that had jnst fallerr frorrr the Mis- 
Pess’ belt. Before tire desP nctive little teeflr conld rip tire flrre carrrbric 
irrto rags, the pnppy forrrrd hirrrself, to his arrrazerrrerrt, lifted gerrtly 
frorrr eartlr by tire scrnff of his rreck arrd held flrns, irr rrridair, nrrhl he 
dropped the hrurdkerchief. 

Lrrd flrerr deposited hirrr orr tire grass—wherenporr Wolf ponrrced 
orrce rrrore nporr the harrdkerchief, orrly to be lifted a secorrd tirrre, 
prrirrlessly bnt terrifyirrgly, above eartlr. After flris was repeated live 
tirrres, a glearrr of serrse errtered the prrppy’s flrrff-brairr, arrd he trotted 
snlkily away, leavirrg tire hrmdkerchief nrrtonched. 

Agairr, wherr he rrrade a wild rnsh at the frierrdly covey of peacock 
chicks, he forrrrd he had Irnrled hirrrself agairrst rm object as irrrrrrobile 
as a storre wall. Lrrd had ckrrted irr betweerr the pnp arrd the chicks, 
opposirrg his owrr big body to tire chrrrge. Wolf was bowled derm over 
by the force of the irrrpact, rurd lay for a rrrirrrrte orr his back, the breath 
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knocked clean ont of his bruised body. 

It was a longer bnt easier task to teach him at whom to bjxrk and 
at whom not to bar k. By a shju p growl or a menacing cnrl of the lips, 
Did silenced the youngster’s clamorous salvo when a guest or tiades- 
man entered The Place, whedier on foot or in a car. By his own drnn- 
deronsly menacing bark he incited Wolf to a like ontbnrst when some 
peddler or tramp songht to slonch down die drive tow'ard die house. 

The fnll tale of Wolfs education would reiinire many profitless 
pages in die telling. At dines die Mistress and die Master, watching 
from the sidelines, would wonder at Lad’s persistency and would des¬ 
pair of his snccess. Yet bit by bit—and in a snrprisingly short time for 
so vast lui nndertaking—Wolf s character was rounded into form. 
True, he had die ever-goading spirits of a true puppy. 

And these spirits sometimes led him to smash even such sections 
of die law as he fully understood. Bnt he was a dioroughbred, and die 
son of clever piuents. So he learned, on the whole, with gratifying 
speed—far more cinickly diim he could have been taught by die wisest 
human. 

Nor w'as his ediicadon a matter of constant drudgery. Lad varied 
it by taking the puppy for long runs in the December woods and re¬ 
laxed to die extent of romping laboriously witli him at times. 

Wolf grew to love his sire as he had never loved Lady. For the 
discipline and die firm kindliness of Lad were having tlieir effect on 
his heart as well as on his niiuiners. They struck a far deeper note 
within him than ever had Lady’s alternating affection and crossness. 

In ti'udi. Wolf seemed to have forgotten Lady. But Lad had not. 
Every morning, the moment he was released from the house. Lad 
would trot over to Didy’s empty kennel to see if by any chance she 
had come back to him during the night. There was eager hope in his 
big dark eyes as he hurried over to die vacant kennel. There was de¬ 
jection in every line of his body as he turned away from his hopeless 
quest. 

Dite gray autumn had emerged overnight into white early winter. 
The ground of The Place lay blanketed in snow. The lake at die foot 
of the lawn was frozen solid from shore to shore. The trees crouched 
away from die whirling iiordi wind as if in shame at dieir own black 
nakedness. Nature, like the birds, had down south, lea\dng the north¬ 
ern world as dead md as empty and as cheerless as a deserted bird’s 
nest. 

The puppy reveled in die snow. He would roll in it and bite it, 
barking all the while in an ecstasy of excitement. His gold-and-white 
coat was diicker and shaggier now, to ward off die stinging cold. And 
the snow luid the roaring winds were his playfellows rather than his 
foes. 

Most of all, the hard-frozen lake fascinated him. Earlier, when 
Lad had taught him to swim. Wolf had at first shrunk back from die 
chilly black water. Now, to his astonishment, he could run on that 
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water as easily—if somewhat sprawlingiy—as on hmd. It was a miracle 
he never tired of testing. He spent half his time on the ice, despite an 
occasionjil hind tnmble or involuntary slide. 

Once and once only—in all her six-week absence juid in his own 
six-week loneliness—had Lad discovered mydring to remind him of 
his lost mate; and that discovery caused him for the first time in his 
blameless life to break die most sacred of The Place’s simple Laws— 
the imdolable Guest Law. 

It was on a day in late November. A rnnabont came down die 
drive to the front door of the house. In it rode the vet’ who had taken 
Lady away. He had stopped for a moment on his way to Paterson, to 
report as to Lady’s progress at his dog-hospital. 

Lad was in die living-room at die time. As a maid answered die 
snmmons at the door, he widked hospitably forwaixl to greet the un¬ 
known gnest. The vet’ stepped into die room by one door as die Mas¬ 
ter entered it by the other—which was lucky for the vet’. 

Lad took one look at die man who had stolen Lady. Then, widi- 
ont a sound or other sign of war ning, he launched his mighty bulk 
straight at die vet’s diroat. 

Accnstomed though he was to the ways of dogs, the vet’ had biu ely 
time to brace himself and to dirow one arm in front of his diroat. And 
then Lad’s eighty pounds smote him on the chest, and Lad’s powerful 
jaws closed viselike on the forearm diat gnarded die mini’s throat. 
Deep into the thick nlster the white teeth clove their way—through 
nlster-sleeve and undercoat sleeve and the sleeves of a linen shirt luid 
of flannels—clear dirongh to the flesh of die forearm. 

“Lad!” ?X\o\ited the Master, springing forwaixl. 

In obedience to die sharp commimd. Lad loosed his grip and 
dropped to the door—where he stood quivering with leashed fnry. 

Throngh die rage-mists that swirled over his brain, he knew he 
had broken the Law. He had never merited pnnishment. He did not 
fear it. But the Master’s tone of fierce disapproval cnt die sensidve 
dog son! more painfully tliiui luiy scourge could have cnt his body. 

“Lad!” cried die Master again, in relinking imiazenient. 

The dog turned, widked slowly over to the Master and lay down 
at his feet. The Master, widiont anodier word, opened die front door 
and pointed outward. Lad rose and slunk out. He had been ordered 
from die honse, and in a stranger’s presence! 

“He thinks I’m responsible for his losing Lady,” said the vet’, 
looking rnefnlly at his torn sleeve. “That’s why he went for me. I don’t 
bkune the dog. Don’t lick him.” 

“I’m not going to lick him,” growled the Master. “I’d as soon 
thrash a woman. Besides, I’ve jnst punished him worse tliiui if I’d 
taken an ax-himdle to him. Send me a bill for yonr coat.” 

In late December came a thaw—a freak thaw that changed the 
white ground to brown iiind imd rotted the smooth snrface of die 
lake-ice to gray slnsli. All day and all night the trees and the eaves sent 
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fortli a drejiry drip-drip-drip. It was tlie tiadition^d January Thaw—set 
forwai'd a month. 

On die third imd last morning of the draw Wolf galloped down to 
the lake as usual. Lad jogged along at his side. As they reached the 
mar gin, Lad sniffed and drew back. His weird sixdi sense somehow 
told him—as it tells an elephant—that there was danger ahead. 

Wolf, however, was at die stage of extreme yondi when neither 
dogs nor humans are bothered by premonitions. Aliead of him 
stretched die huge sheet of ice whereon he loved to gambol. Straight¬ 
way he frisked out upon it. 

A rough growl of wamiiig from Lad made him look back, but the 
lure of the ice was stronger tliiui the call of duty. 

The current, at this point of die lake, twisted sharply landward in 
a half-circle. Thus, for a few yards out, the rotting ice was still thick, 
but where die current ran, it was diiii, and as soggy as wet blotting- 
paper—as Wolf speedily discovered. 

He bounded on die diinner ice driving his hind claws into die 
slushy surface for his second leap. He was dismayed to find that the 
ice collapsed under the pounding feet. There was a dull, sloppy 
sound. A ten-foot ice-cake broke off from the main sheet; breaking at 
once into a dozen simdler cakes; imd Wolf disajipeaied, tail first, into 
the swift-rnnning water beneath. 

To die surface he came, at the outer edge of die hole. He was 
mad, clear through, at the prank his beloved lake had played on him. 
He sti'uck out for shore. On the landwaixl side of the opening his 
forefeet clawed heljilessly at die unbroken ledge of ice. He had not 
the strengdi or the wit to crawl upon it imd make his way to land. The 
bitter chill of die w^ater was idready paralyzing him. The sti'ong current 
was tugging at his hind iiuai ters. Anger gave way to piuiic. The puppy 
wasted much of his remaining strengtli by lifting up his voice in ear- 
splitting howls. 

The Mistiess and die Master, motoring into die drive from die 
highway nearly a qiiai ter-mile distant, heard the racket. The lake was 
plainly visible to them through die bare trees, even at diat distance, 
and they took in the impending tragedy at a glance. They jumped out 
of die cal' and set off at a run to die water-edge. The way was long imd 
the gi'ound was heavy with mud. They could not hope to reach the 
lake before die puppy’s sti engtli should fail. 

But Lad was already there. At Wolfs first cry. Lad spriuig out on 
the ice diat heaved and chucked and cracked under his greater weight. 
His rush ciuried him to the very edge of the hole, and there, leaning 
forward imd bracing all four of his absurdly tiny white paws, he sought 
to catch the puppy by the neck and lift him to safety. But before his 
rescuing jaws could close on Wolfs fur, die decayed ice gave way be- 
neadi his weight, and the ten-foot hole was widened by another twenty 
feet of water. 

Down went Lad with a crash, and up he came, in idinost no time. 
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a few feet away from where Wolf floundered helplessly among die 
chunks of drifting ice. The breaking off of the shoreward mass of ice, 
under Lad’s pressure, had left the puppy widi no foodiold at all. It 
had ducked him and had robbed him even of the chance to howl. 

His moudi and diroat full of water. Wolf sti augled and splashed 
ill a delirium of terror. Lad struck out for him, butting aside the ini- 
peiiding ice chunks witii his great shoulders, and swimming with a 
rush that lifted a third of his tawny body out of water. His jaws gripped 
Wolf by tire middle of tiie back, and he swam tiiiis witii him towai d 
shore. At the edge of the shoreward ice he gave a heave which called 
on every numbing muscle of the huge friuiie, luid which—in spite of 
the burden he held—again lifted his head and shoulders high above 
water. 

He thus tiling Wolfs body halfway up on the ledge of ice. The 
puppy’s flying forepaws chanced to stiike tiie ice-surface. His sharp 
claws bit into its soft upper crust. With a frantic wi iggle he was out of 
the water and on top of tiiis tiiicker stratum of shore-ice, luid in a 
second he had regained shore and was careering wildly up the lawn 
toward the greater safety of his kennel. 

Yet, halfway in his flight, courage returned to the soppiiig-wet 
baby. He halted, turned about luid, wifli a volley of falsetto barks, 
challenged the offeiidiiig water to come ashore and fight fair. 

As Wolfs forepaws had gripped flie ice, he had fiirtiier aided his 
climb to safety by tiiriistiiig downward with his hind legs. Both his 
hind paws had struck Lad’s head, their thrust had driven Lad clean 
under water. There the current caught him. 

When Lad came up, it was not to the surface but under the ice, 
some yards below. The top of his head sti uck stunningly against flie 
underpart of the ice-sheet. 

A lesser dog would tiieii luid fliere have given up the stinggle, or 
else would have thrashed about futilely until he drowned. Lad, per¬ 
haps on instinct, perhaps on reason, struck out toward tiie light—tiie 
spot where the great hole had let in suushiue through the gray ice- 
sheet. 

The average dog is not trained to swim under water. To this day, 
it is a mysteiy liow^ Lad had tiie sense to hold his breatii. He fought 
his way on, inch by inch, against the current, beneath the scratching 
rough under-surface of tiie ice—alw'ays toward tiie light. And just as 
his lungs must have been ready to burst, he reached the open space. 

Sputtering luid panting. Lad made for shore. Presently he reached 
the ice-ledge that lay between him and the bank. He reached it just as 
the Master, squirming along, face downw'ard and at full lengtii, began 
to work his way out over the swaying shore-ice towaixl him. 

Twice die big dog raised himself almost to the top of the ledge. 
Once the ice broke under his weight, dousing him. The second time 
he got his fore-ciuiuters well over tiie top of tiie ledge, luid he was 
sP'iiggiing upward with all his tired body when the Master’s hand 
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gripped his soiiked ruff. 

Widr dris new hefp. Lad made a finaf struggfe—a struggfe drat faid 
him gasping but safe on the sfushy surface of the thicker ice. Back- 
warcf over the few yaixfs that stiff separatecf them from fancf he ancf the 
Master crawfed to dre brmk. 

Lacf was staggering as he started forwaixf to greet the Mistress, ancf 
his eyes were stiff dim rmd bfoodsfiot from his fearfnf orderd. Midway 
in his progr ess towarxf the Mistress arrother cfog brrrred his path—a cfog 
that feff uporr hiirr irr air ecstasy of defigiited wefcome. 

Lacf cfearecf his water-foggecf nostrifs for a growf of protest. Lie 
had surely done quite enough for Wolf this day, cvidrout the puppy’s 
tiying to rob him now of the Misfress’ caress. He was tired, and he 
was dizzy; and Ire wanted such petting and comfort and praise as only 
the worshipped Mistress could give. 

Impatience at tire puppy’s interference cleared the haze a little 
from Lad’s brain and eyes. He halted in his shaky walk and star ed, 
dumfounded. This dog whicli greeted him so rapturously was not 
Wolf. It was—why, it was—Lady! Oh, it was Lady! 

“We’ve just brought her back to you, old friend,” tire Master was 
telling him. “We went over for her in the cxu' this morning. She’s all 
well again, rurd-” 

But Lad did not hear. Ail he realized—all he wrurted to realize— 
was tiiat his mate was ecstaticaily nipping one of his ears to make him 
romp with her. 

It was a sharp nip; and it hurt like the very mischief. 

Lad loved to have it hurt 


CHAPTER V 

FOR A BIT OF RIBBON 

LAD had never been in a city or in a crowd. To him the universe was 
bounded by tire soft green monntains tiiat lienrnred in tire valley and 
the lake. The Place stood on the lake’s edge, its meadows running 
back to tire forest. There were few houses near er than tire mile-distant 
\rllage. It was an ideal home for such a dog as Lad, even as Lad was 
an ideal dog for such a home. 

A guest started all the trouble—a guest who spent a week-end at 
The Place rurd who loved dogs far better tiian he understood tirenr. 
He made much of Lad, being loud-voiced in his admiration of the 
stately collie. Lad endured tire caresses when he could not politely 
elude them. 

“Say!” rurnonnced the guest just before he departed, “If I had a 
dog like Fid, I’d ‘show’ him—at the big show at Madison Sriurue, you 
know. It’s booked for next nrontir. Why not take a chance and exhibit 
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him there? Think what it would mean to yon people to have a West¬ 
minster blue ribbon the big dog had won! Why, you’d be as proud as 
Punch!” 

It was a cjxreless speech juid well meant. No harm might have 
come from it, had not the Master the next day chanced upon an ad¬ 
vance notice of the dog-show in his morning paper. He read the press 
agent’s quarter-column prockunadon. Then he remembered what dre 
guest had srud. The Mistress was called into consultation. And it was 
she, as ever, who cast dre decidirrg vote. 

“Lad is twice as beautiful as arry collie we ever saw at the Show,” 
she declared, “rmd rrot orre of drerrr is half as wise or good or hiiinmi 
as he is. Arrd—a blue ribborr is the greatest horror a dog carr have, I 
suppose. It would be sorrredrirrg to rerrrerrrber.” 

After which, the Master wrote a letter to a frierrd who kept a show 
kerrrrel of Airedales. He received dris arrswer: 

“I don’t pretend to know amrhing, professionally, abont collies—Airedales be¬ 
ing my specialW. But Lad is a beauty', as I remember him, and his pedigree shows 
a bunch of old-time champions. I’d risk it, if I were you. If you ar e in doubt and 
don’t want to plunge, why not just enter him for the Novice class? That is a class for 
dogs that have never before been shovni. It will cost you live dollars to enter him 
for a single class, like that. And in the Novice, he won’t he up against any champions 
or other dogs that have ;Jready won prizes. That will make it easier. It isn’t a grueling 
competition like the ‘Open’ or even the ‘Limit.’ If he wins as a Novice, v'ou can 
enter him, another time, in something more import;mt. I’m inclosing an applica- 
tion-hlank for you to fill out and send with your entrance-fee, to the secret;irv'. You’ll 
find his address at the hottom of the blank. I’m showingfour of my AirevkJes there— 
so we’ll he neighbors.” 

Thus encouraged, dre Master filled in die blank tmd sent it widi a 
check. And in due time word was returned to him that “Snnnybtuik 
Lad” was formally entered for die Novice class, at die Westminster 
Kennel Club’s tmniial show at Madison Siiuare Garden. 

By diis time bodi die Misti ess and die Master were infected widi 
the most virulent type of the Show Germ. They talked of litde else 
than the forthcoming Event. They read all the dog-show literature 
they could lay hiuids on. 

As for Lad, he was mercifully ignorant of what was in store for 
him. 

The Mistress had an inkling of his fated ordeal when she read die 
Kennel Club rule that no dog could be taken from the Gaixlen, except 
at stated dines, from die moment die show should begin, at ten A.M. 
Wednesday morning, until the hour of its dose, at ten o’clock Satur¬ 
day night. For twelve hours a day—for four consecudve days—every 
entriuit must be there. By paying a forfeit fee, dog owners might take 
their pets to some nearby hotel or stable, for die reminder of die 
night and early morning—a permission which, for obvious reasons, 
would not alfect most dogs. 
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“But Lad’s never been away from home a night in his life!” ex¬ 
claimed the Mistress in dismay. “He’ll he horribly lonely there, jill 
that while—especially at night.” 

By this time, with the mysterious foreknowledge of the best type 
of droroughbred collie. Lad began to he aware drat somediing unusual 
had crept into the atmosphere of The Place. It made him restless, hut 
he did not associate it widr himself—nndl dre Misti ess took to giving 
him daily baths and hrushings. 

Always she had brushed him once a day, to keep his shaggy coat 
Huffy and burnished; and the kike had supplied him with baths that 
made him as cleim as any hnmim. But never had he undergone such 
searching massage with comb imd brush as was now his portion. 
Never had he known such soap-infested scrubbings as were now his 
daily fate, for the week preceding the show. 

As a result of these ministradons his wavy fur was like spun silk in 
texture; and it stood out idl over him like the hair of a Circassian 
beauty in a dime museum. The white chest and forepaws were like 
snow. And his sides imd broad hack and mighty shoulders shone like 
dark bronze. 

He was magnificent—hut he was miserable. He knew well enough, 
now, drat he was in some w'ay die center of all diis unwonted sdr and 
excitement which pervaded The Place. He loathed chiuige of any 
sort—a droroughbred collie being ever im iilPaconservadve. This par¬ 
ticular change seemed to threaten his peace; also it kept his skin 
scraped with combs and his hair redolent of nasty-smelling soaps. 

To humans there w'as no odor at idl in die naphtha soap with 
which the Mistress lathered the dog, luid every visible atom of it was 
washed away at once with wnrm water. But a hnmm’s sense of smell, 
compared with the best type of collie’s, is as a pnrhlind puppy’s power 
of sight in compiuison to a hawk’s. 

All over the East, during these last days before the Show, hun¬ 
dreds of high-bred dogs were nndergoing preparadon for m exhibi¬ 
tion which to the beholder is a delight—and which to iiiiuiy of the ca¬ 
nine exhibits is a form of unremitting torture. To do justice to die 
Master and the Mistress, they had no idea—then—of this torture. Oth¬ 
erwise all die blue ribbons ever woven would not have tempted diem 
to subject their beloved chnm to it. 

Ill some kennels Airedides were “jilucked,” by hand, to rid diem 
of the last vesdge of the soft gray outer coat which is an Airedale’s 
chief natural beauty-imd no hair of which must he seen in a show. 
“Plucking” a dog is like pulling live hairs from a human head, so far 
as the sensation goes. But show-Padidons dennuid the anguish. 

In other kennels, hull-terriers’ white coats were still further whit¬ 
ened by die harsh rubbing of pipeclay into die tender skin. Sensidve 
tails and still more sensitive ear s were siuidpapered, for the \ictinis’ 
greater beauty—and agony. Ear-interiors, also, were shaved close widi 
safety-razors. 
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Murderous litde “kuife-combs” were tearing blitlrely away at col¬ 
lies’ ear interiors juid heads, to “bjxrber” natural lurriness into painful 
and unnatural trimness. Ears were “scrunched” until dreir wearers 
finivered with sLxrk anguish—to impart the perfect tnlip-shape; or¬ 
dained by fashion for collies. 

And so on, through eveiy breed to he exhibited—each to its own 
form of torment; torments compju'ed to which Lad’s gende if hodrer- 
some brushing and bathing were a pure delight! 

Few of drese ruthlessly “prepared” dogs were personal pets. The 
hulk of them were “kennel dogs”—dogs bred juid rjused lifter the for¬ 
mula for raising iuid breeding prize hogs or chickens, jmd wddr little 
more of the individrud element in it. The dogs were bred in a way to 
bring out certain arhitiiwy “points” which count in show-judging, and 
which change from yejxr to year. 

Brain, fidelity, devodon, the hiiimm side of a dog—drese were to¬ 
tally ignored in the effort to breed the perfect physical animid. The 
dogs were kept in kennel-buildings and in wire “runs” like so nnmy 
pedigreed catde—looked idter by paid attendants, and trained to do 
nodiing hut to he the best-looking of dreir kind, and to win ribbons. 
Some of them did not know their owners by sight—having been reared 
wholly by hirelings. 

The body was everything; the heart, the mind, the namelessly de¬ 
lightful (luality of die master-raised dog—drese were nodring. Such 
traits do not win prizes at a bench-show. Therefore fanciers, whose 
sole aim is to win ribbons and cups, do not bother to cultivate them. 
(All of this is extr aneous; but may be wordi your remembering, next 
time you go to a dog-show.) 

Early on dre morning of die Show’s first day, the Mistress and die 
Master set forth for town with Lad. They went in their little car, that 
the dog might not risk die dirt and cinders of a tr run. 

Lad refused to eat a mouthful of the tempdng breakf ast set before 
him that day. He could not eat, when foreboding was hot in his diroat. 
He had often ridden in the car'. Usually he enjoyed the ride; but now 
he crawled rather dran sprrmg into die tonneau. All the w'ay up die 
drive, his gr eat mournful eyes were turned back toward the house in 
dumb appeal. Every atom of spirit rmd gayety and dash were gone 
from him. He knew he was being taken away from the sweet Place he 
loved, rmd drat die car was whizzing him along toward some dreaded 
fate. His heart was sick within him. 

To die born and bred show-dog diis is an everyday occurrence- 
painful, but inevitable. To a churn-dog like Lad, it is heartbreaking. 
The big collie buried his head in the Mistress’ lap and crouched hope¬ 
lessly at her feet as the car chugged cityward. 

A thoroughly unhappy dog is the most droroughly unhappy thing 
on eardr. All the adored Mistress’ coaxings and pettings could not 
rouse Lad from his dull apadry of despair. This was die hour when 
he was wont to make his stately morning rounds of The Place, at the 
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heels of one of his two deihes. And now, instead, diese deihes were 
cjurying him away to somedring direfnlly unpleasant. A lesser dog 
wonld have howled or wonld have stinggled cnrzily to brejik away. 
Did stood his gionnd like a fnny martyr, and awaited his fate. 

In an honr or so the ride ended. The car drew np at Madison 
Siinare—beside the huge yellowish bnilding, arcaded arrd Diarra- 
capped, which goes by dre irarrre of “Grudeir” aird which is as ireariy 
historic as airy lairchrrark iir feverish New York is perirritted to be. 

Ever siirce dre car' had eirtered Miurhattrm Islaird, mrhappy Lad’s 
irostrils had beeir aijniver with a irrillioir irew rurd tronblons odors. 
Now, as the car halted, these irryriad sti'imge sirrells were lost iir oire— 
air all-pervasive scent of dog. To a Irnmiur, out there in the street, the 
scent was not observable. To a dog it was overwhehrriirg. 

Lad, at the Master’s word, stepped dowrr from the tonneau oirto 
the sidew'alk. He stood drere, dazedly siriffmg. The pkmgeirt roar of 
the city was painful to his ears, which had always been attuned to the 
deep sileirces of forest arrd lake. Arrd drrongh dris diir he cangirt dre 
nrnfded noise of the chorused barks and howls of marry of his owrr 
kind. 

The racket that bursts so deafeningly on hnirrarrs as they enter the 
Garden, dnriirg a dog-show, was wholly audible to Lad out in dre 
street itself. And, as instinct or scent makes a hog llinch at goiirg into 
a slanghterhonse, so dre grdlairt dog’s spirit cinailed for a irroirreirt as 
he followed the Mistress arrd the Master into the bnilding. 

A nrair wiro is at all familiar' with the ways of dogs carr tell at once 
whether a dog’s biu k deirotes cheer or arrger or terror or grief or cu¬ 
riosity. To such a man a bark is as expressive of nreiurings as are the 
inllections of a hnirrair voice. To arrodrer dog drese irreairiirgs are far 
more intelligible. Arrd in the timbre of the multiple bar ks arrd yells 
that now assailed his ears. Lad read nodring to idlay his owrr fear s. 

He was the hero of a half-dozen hard-won lights. He had once 
risked his life to save life. He had attacked tramps imd peddlers arrd 
other stick-wieldiirg invaders who had strayed into the grounds of The 
Place. Yet the tiniest seirrblarrce of fear now crept into his heart. 

He looked np at the Mistress, a world of sorrowiirg appeal in his 
eyes. At her geirde tonch oir his head arrd at a whisper of her loved 
voice, he moved onward at her side with no further hesitation. If 
these, his gods, were leadiirg Iriirr to deadr, he wonld not cinesdoir 
their right to do it, but wonld follow on as befitted a good soldier. 

Throngh a dooiw'ay drey went. At a wicket a yawrriirg veterinary 
glarrced uninterestedly at Lad. As the dog had no outward and glar iirg 
sigirs of disease, the vet’ did not so irrnclr as tonch Iriirr, bnt with a nod 
suffered him to pass. The vet’ was paid to inspect all dogs as they 
entered the show. Perhaps soirre of tlreirr were tnrired back by Iriirr, 
perhaps not; bnt after this, as after many arrodrer show, scores of ken¬ 
nels were swept by disteirrper arrd by other ermine irraladies, scores of 
deaths followed. That is one of the risks a dog-exhibitor must take— 
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or ratlier tliat his luckless dogs must take-in spite of tire fees paid to 
yawning veterinaiies to bar out sick enPants. 

As Lad passed in dirough dre doorway, he lighted involuntarily in 
dismay. Dogs—dogs—DOGS! More than two thousrurd of them, from 
Great Dane to toy terrier, benched in row after row drroughout the 
vast floor-space of the Garden! Lad had never known there were so 
many dogs on eartlr. 

Fully five hundred of them were barking or howling. The hideous 
volume of sound swelled to tire Garden’s vaulted roof and echoed 
back again like innumerable hrunmer-blows upon the eardrum. 

The MisPess stood holding Lad’s chain juid softly caressing tire 
bewildered dog, while tire Master went to make inquiries. Lad pressed 
his shaggy body closer to her knee for refuge, as he gazed blinkingly 
around him. 

In the Gar den’s center were several large inclosures of wire and 
reddish wood. Inside each inclosure were a Pible, a chair and a mov¬ 
able platform. The platform was some six inches high and four feet 
square. At corners of tlrese “jridging-rings” were blackboards on 
which the classes next to be inspected were chalked up. 

All ar'ound the central space were alleys, orr each side of which 
were hires of raised “beirches,” two feet froirr tire grouird. The 
beirches were carpeted with straw arrd were divided off by high wire 
par PPoirs iirto coirrpar Prreirts about tlrree feet iir lu ea. Each coirrpiut- 
irreirt was to be the abidiirg-place of soirre nirfortuirate dog for the irext 
four days arrd irights. By short chaiirs the dogs were bouird iirto these 
open-fronted cells. 

The chains left their wearers just leeway enough to starrd up or lie 
dowrr or to move to the various limits of tire tiny space. In front of 
some of the compiu tments a wire bar rier was fastened. This meiurt 
that tire occupant was savage—in otlrer words, flrat under tire four-day 
strain he was likely to resent the stares or pokes or ticklings or pro¬ 
miscuous alien patPngs of fifty flrousand curious visitors. 

The Master came back with a plnmply tipped attendant. Lad was 
conducted through a babel of yapping and snapping tlroronghbreds 
of all breeds, to a section at the Garden’s northeast corner, above 
which, in large black letters on a wlrite sign, was inscribed “COD 
LIES.” Here his conductors stopped before a compiutment num¬ 
bered “658.” 

“Up, Laddie!” said the Mistress, touching the straw-carpeted 
bench. 

Usually, at this command. Lad was wont to spring to the indicated 
height—whether car-floor or table-top—wifli the lightness of a cat. 
Now, one foot after imother, he very slowly climbed into the compar t¬ 
ment he was already beginning to detest—the cell w'hich was pkmned 
to be his only reshng spot for four interminable days. There he, who 
had never been tied, was ignominiously chained as tliough he were a 
runaway puppy. The insult bit to the depths of his sore soul. He 
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curled down in dre sti aw. 

The Mistress made him as comfortable as she could. She set be¬ 
fore liim the brejikfast she had brought and told dre atteudaut to bring 
him some water. 

The Master, memtime, had met a collie mm whom he knew, and 
in company with this acquaintance he was walking along the collie- 
section examining tire dogs tied tlrere. A dozen times had tire Master 
\dsited dog-shows; but now that Lad was on exhibition, he studied the 
otirer collies witir new eyes. 

“Look!” he said boastfully to his companion, pausing before a 
bench whereon were chained a half-dozen dogs from a single illustr i¬ 
ous kerrrrel. “These fellows merr’t irr it witir old Lad. See—their rroses 
are tapered like tootir-picks, md tire sparr of tireir heads, betweerr tire 
ear s, isrr’t as wide as trry pahrr; rurd their eyes are little arrd they slairt 
like a Chiirmrair’s; md tireir bodies are as curved as a grayhourrd’s. 
Coirrprrred with Lad, sorrre of tlreirr are frerrks. That’s all they are, just 
freaks—irot ^rll of tlreirr, of course, but a lot of tiretrr.” 

“That’s the idea rrowadays,” laughed the collie rrrrur patrorriziirgly. 
“The up-to-date collie—tiris yerrr’s style, at least—is bred witir a borzoi 
(wolflronrrd) head rurd with graceful, strrall borres. What’s the use of 
his haviirg brnir aird sceirtiirg-power? He’s used for exhibitiorr or kept 
as a pet rrowadays—rrot to herd sheep. Lorrg rrose, rrarrow head—” 

“But Lad orrce Lacked rrry footsteps two rrriles tirrough a sirow- 
storirr,” bragged the Master; “arrd agaiir orr a road where frfty people 
had walked sirrce I had; arrd he nrrderstairds the irreairiirg of every 
sitrrple word. He—” 

“Yes?” said the collie trrarr, quite urrirrrpressed. “Very irrterestirrg— 
but rrot useful irr a show. Sorrre of tire big exhibitors still care for serrse 
irr their dogs, arrd they trrake cotrrpairiorrs of tiretrr—Eileerr Moretta, 
for irrsLurce, md Fred Leightoir arrd oire or two irrore; but I frrrd irrost 
of the rest are just out for the prizes. Let’s have a look at your dog. 
Where is he?” 

Orr the way dowir the alley toward Cell 658 they rrret the worried 
Mistress. 

“Lad worr’t eat a tlriirg,” she reported, “arrd he woulchr’t eat before 
we left horrre tiris rrroririirg, eitirer. He driirks plerrty of w'ater, but he 
worr’t eat. I’rrr afrrrid he’s sick.” 

“They hardly ever eat at a show,” tire collie rrrair coirsoled her, 
“hardly a rrrouthful—rrrost of the high-strurrg orres, but they drirrk 
(juarts of water. This is your dog, hey?” he broke off, pausiirg at 658. 
“H’m!” 

He stood, legs apart, Irairds behirrd his back, gaziirg down at Lad. 
The dog was lyiirg, head betweerr paws, as before. He did rrot so rrruch 
as glairce up at tire strarrger, but his great wistful eyes roved frorrr tire 
Mistress to the Master rurd back agaiir. In all this horrible place they 
two alone were his salvation. 

“H’m!” repeated the collie nmr thoughtfully. “Lyes too big and 
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not enough slanted. Head too thick for lengdi of nose. Ears too ftn 
apart. Eyes too far apart, too. Not enough ‘terrier expression’ in them. 
Too much bone, too much bulk. Wonderful coat, though—glorious 
coat! Best coat Eve seen dris five years. Great brush, too! What’s he 
entered for? Novice, hey? May get a diird widi him at drat. He’s die 
true type—but old-fashioned. Em afraid he’s too old-fashioned for 
such fast company as he’s in. Still, you never can tell. Only it’s a jiity 
he isn’t a little more—” 

“I wouldn’t have him one bit different in imy way!” flashed die 
Mistress. “He’s perfect as he is. You can’t see that, though, because 
he isn’t himself now. Eve never seen him so crushed and woe-begone. 
I wish we had never brought him here.” 

“Yon can’t blame him,” said the collie mini philosophicidly. 
“Why, just suppose you were brought to a strange place like this and 
chained into a cage and were left diere four days imd nights while 
hundreds of other prisoners kept screaming and shouting luid crying 
at die top of dieir lungs every minute of die dine! And suppose about 
a hundred thousand people kept jostling past your cage night and day, 
rubbering at you and pointing at yon imd tiying to feel your ears imd 
mouth, imd chirping at you to shake hiuids, would you feel veiy hun¬ 
gry or very chipper? A four-day show is die most fearful thing a high- 
strung dog can go through—next to vivisection. A little one-day show, 
for about eight hours, is no special ordeal, especiidly if die dog’s Mas¬ 
ter stays near' him idl the time; but a four-day show is—is Sheol! I won¬ 
der the S. P. C. A. doesn’t do something to make it easier.” 

“If Ed known—if we’d known—” begim the Mistress. 

“Most of these folks know!” returned the collie man. “They do it 
year after year. There’s a mighty strong lure in a bit of ribbon. Why, 
look wiiat an exhibitor will do for it! He’ll risk his dog’s health and 
make his dog’s life a horror. He’ll ship him a diousand miles in a tight 
crate from Show to Show. (Some dogs die under the strain of so many 
journeys.) And he’ll pay five dollars for every class die dog’s entered 
in. Some exhibitors enter a single dog in five or six classes. The As¬ 
sociation char ges one dollar' admission to die show. Crowds of people 
pay the price to come in. The exhibitor gets none of the gate-money. 
All he gets for his five dollar s or his twenty-five dollars is an off chance 
at a measly scrap of colored silk worth maybe four cents. That, and 
the same off-chance at a tiny cash prize drat doesn’t come anywhere 
near to paying his expenses. Yet, for idl, it’s the straightest sport on 
eardi. Not an atom of gridt in it, imd seldom any profit. ... So long! 
I wish you folks luck with 6.58.” 

He strolled on. The Mistress was winking very fast and was bend¬ 
ing over Ead, petting him and whispering to him. The Master looked 
in curiosity at a kennel man who was holding down a nearby collie 
while a second mini was trimming the scared dog’s feet and fetlocks 
widi a pair of cui'ved shears; and now die Master noted drat near ly 
every dog but Ead was thus clipped as to ankle. 
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At jm adjoining cell a womjm was silting jilmost a pound of talcnm 
powder into her dog’s fnr to make the coat flnffier. Elsewhere similar 
weird prepar ations were in progress. And Lad’s only preparation had 
been baths rmd brushing! The Master begrm to feel like a fool. 

People all along tire collie line presently began to brnsh dogs 
(smoothing the fnr the wrong way to tlnff it) and to pnt other finishing 
tonches on tire poor beasts’ irrake-np. The collie irrair strolled back to 
ti.58. 

“The Novice class iir collies is goiirg to be called preseirtly,” he 
told the Mistress. “Where’s yonr exhibitioir-leash aird choke-collar ? 
I’ll help yon pnt tlreirr oir.” 

“Why, we’ve oirly this chaiir,” said the Mistress. “We bonght it for 
Lad yesterday, aird tlris is his regnlar collar—tlrongh he irever has had 
to wear it. Do we have to have airother kiird?” 

“Yon don’t have to nirless yon warrt to,” said tire collie irrair, “bnt 
it’s best—especially, the choke-collar. Yon see, wlreir exhibitors go iirto 
the riirg, tlrey hold their dogs by the leash close to tire ireck. Arrd if 
their dogs have choke-colkrrs, why, therr they’ve got to hold their 
heads high wherr tire leash is pnlled. They’ve got to, to keep frorrr 
strarrglirrg. It gives therrr a frrre, prond cru riage of the head, that conrrts 
a lot with sotrre jndges. All dog-photos rrre takerr tlrat way. Therr tire 
leash is blotted ont of the rregative. Makes the dog look showy, too— 
keeps hirrr frorrr slnirrpiirg. Crm’t slnirrp irrnclr wherr yon’re tryiirg irot 
to choke, yon krrow.” 

“It’s horrible! //o7777rye.'”shnddered the Mistress. “I wonldrr’t pnt 
snch a tlriirg orr Lad for all the prizes oir eartlr. Wherr I read Davis’ 
worrderfnl ‘Brrr Sirrister’ story, I thonght dog-shows were a rerrl treat 
to dogs. I see, irow, tlrey’re—” 

“Yonr class is called!” irrterrnpted the collie trrarr. “Keep his head 
high, keep hirrr rrroviirg as showily as yon cair. Lead hirrr close to yon 
with the cirrrirr as short as possible. Dorr’t be scar ed if arry of the other 
dogs iir tire riirg happen to fly at him. The attendrmts will look ont for 
all that. Good hick.” 

Down tire aisle nrd to the wired gate of tire north-eastern ring tire 
unhappy Mistress piloted the nnhappier Lad. The big dog gravely 
kept beside her, regardless of otlrer collies moving in tire srurre direc¬ 
tion. The Garxlen had begnn to fill with visitors, arrd the ring was snr- 
ronnded witlr interested “rail-birds.” The collie classes, as nsrnd, were 
among those to be judged on the first day of the four. 

Throngh tire gate into tire ring tire Mistress piloted Lad. Six otlrer 
No\ice dogs were already there. Beantifnl creatures they were, arrd all 
bnt one were led by kennel men. At tire table, behind a ledger fkurked 
by piles of mnlticolored ribbons, sat the clerk. Beside the platform 
stood a wizened arrd elderly little man in tweeds. He was McGilead, 
wiro had been chosen as judge for the collie division. He was a Scot, 
jurd he was also a man witlr stnbborn opinions of his own as to dogs. 
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Ai'ound die ring, at die judge’s order, die Novice collies were pa¬ 
raded. Most of them stepped high luid fast and carried their heads 
prondly aloft—die thin choke-collars cntdng deep into dieir fnrry 
necks. One entered was a harnm-sciunm pnppy who writhed and bit 
and whirled about in ecstasy of terror. 

Lad moved solemnly idong at the Mistress’ side. He did not pant 
or cnrvet or look showy. He was miserable imd every line of his splen¬ 
did body showed his misery. The MisPess, too, glancing at the more 
spectacnlai' dogs, wanted to cry—not becanse she was about to lose, 
lint becanse Lad was about to lose. Her heart ached for him. Again 
she blamed herself bitterly for bringing him here. 

McGilead, hands in pockets, stood sucking at an empty brier 
pipe, and scimning die parade diat circled aronnd him. Presently he 
stepped np to the Mistress, checked her as she filed past him, and 
said to her widi a sort of sorrowful kindness: 

“Please take yonr dog over to the far end of the ring. Take him 
into die corner where he won’t be in my way while I am jndging.” 

Yes, he spoke courteously enough, lint the Mistress would rather 
have had him hit her across die face. Meekly she obeyed his com¬ 
mand. Across the ring, to the very farthest corner, she went—poor 
beantifnl Lad beside her, disgraced, weeded ont of die compedtion at 
the veiy start. There, far ont of the contest, she stood, a drooping little 
figiire, feeling as thongh eveiyone were sneering at her dear dog’s dis¬ 
grace. 

Lad seemed to sense her sorrow. For, as he stood beside her, 
head and Pul low, he whined softly and licked her liquid as if in en- 
conragenient She ran her fingers along his silky head. Then, to keep 
from crying, she watched die odier contestants. 

No longer were these parading. One at a time and then in twos, 
the jndge was standing diem on die platform. He looked at dieir teedi. 
He pressed their heads between his hiuids. He “hefted” their hips. 
He rim his fingers dirongh dieir coats. He pressed his pidni npw'ard 
against their nnderbodies. He snbjected them to a score of such an¬ 
noyances, lint he did it idl with a (inick and snre toncii that not even 
the crankiest of them could resent. 

Then he stepped back imd stndied die (inartet. After diat he 
seemed to remember Lad’s presence, luid, as thongh by way of earn¬ 
ing his fee, he slonched across die ring to where die forlorn Mistress 
was petting her dear disgraced dog. 

Lazily, perfnnctorily, die jndge ran his hand over Lad, widi abso¬ 
lutely none of the thorongiiness that had marked his inspection of the 
other dogs. Apparently there was no need to look for die finer points 
in a discjnalified collie. The sketchy examination did not last three 
seconds. At its end die jndge jotted down a nnniber on a pad he held. 
Then he laid one hand heavily on Lad’s head and cnrtly thrust ont 
his other hand at die Mistress. 

“Ciui I take him away now?” she asked, still stroking Lad’s fur. 
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“Yes,” rasped tire judge, “jmd take dris along widr him.” 

In his outstretched Inmd fluttered a little bunch ol silk—dark blue, 
rvitlr gold lettering on it. 

The blue ribbon! First prize in the Novice class! And this grouchy 
little judge was awju'ding it—to Lad! 

The MisP ess looked very hard at the bit of blue and gold in her 
fingers. She saw it tlrrough a queer mist. Then, as she stooped to fas¬ 
ten it to Did’s collar, she furtively kissed the tiny white spot on the top 
of his head. 

“It’s something like the ‘Bar Sinister’ victory after jdl!” she ex- 
ckiimed joyously as she rejoined tire delighted Master at tire ring gate. 
“But, oh, it was terrible for a minute or two, wasn’t it?” 

Now, Angus McGilead, Esq. (late of Linlitligow, Scotland), had a 
knowledge of collies such as is granted to few men, and this veiy fact 
made him a vvTetchedly bad dog-show judge; as tire Kennel Club, 
wirich—on the strengtlr of his fiune—had engaged his services for dris 
siirgle occasioir, speedily learired. The greatest lawyer rrrakes ofterr tire 
worst judge. Legal arrrrals prove this; rurd the srurre tlriirg applies to 
dog-experts. They are srme ratlrer tlrair judicial. 

McGilead had scarrt patierrce with the nltrarrroderrr, irrbred rurd 
grayhomrd-like collies which had so utterly deprrrted froirr tlreir air- 
cesP al stairckrrds. At orre gliirrpse he had recogrrized Lad as a dog after 
his owrr heart—a dog tlrat brought back to hirrr tire irrurk rurd rrragic of 
the Highlaird rrroors. 

He had rroted the deep chest, the irrighty foreriurrrters, the tirry 
white paws, the iircredible wealtlr of outer-rurd urrder-coat, tire brush, 
the grrurd head, aird the soul irr the eyes. This was such a dog as 
McGilead’s shepherd rurcestors had adrrritted as arr horrored ecjurd, at 
heardr rurd board—such a dog, for brairr arrd brawrr rurd beauty, as a 
Higirkurd irraster would rro soorrer sell tlrair he would sell his owrr 
child. 

McGilead, flrerefore, had waved Lad aside while he judged tire 
lesser dogs of his class, lest he be tempted to look too much at Lad 
jurd too little at them; and he rejoiced, at tire last, to give honor where 
all honor was due. 

Through dreary hours tlrat day Lad lay disconsolate in his cell, 
nose between paws, while tire stream of visitors flowed sluggishly past 
him. His memory of tire Guest-Law preverrted hirrr frorrr showiirg his 
teeth wherr soirre of these passiirg hutrrarrs paused irr frorrt of the corrr- 
par turerrt to pat hirrr or to coirsult his irurrrber irr tlreir catalogues. But 
he accorded rrot so trruch as orre look—to say rrothiirg of a harrd- 
shake—to jury of tlreirr. 

A sirrgle drop of happirress was irr his sorrow-cup. He had, seerrr- 
iirgly, dorre sorrrethiirg tlrat rrrade botlr tire Master arrd tire Mistress 
very, r e/Tproud of hirrr. He did rrot krrowjust why they should be for 
he had dorre irotlriirg clever. Irr fact, he had beerr at his dullest. But 
they were proud of hirrr-urrderriably proud, arrd this rrrade hirrr glad. 
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through Jill his black despondency. 

Even the collie man seemed to regaixl him widi more approval 
thim before—not drat Lad caied at Jill; jmd two or three exhibitors 
cjune over for a specijil look at him. From one of these exhibitors the 
Mistiess learned of a dog-show rule diat was wholly new to her. 

She was told that the winning dog of each and eveiy class was 
obliged to return later to tlie ring to compete in what was known as 
the Winners’ class—a contest whose enPants included every class-vic¬ 
tor from Novice to Open. Briefly, tliis special competition was to de¬ 
termine winch class winner was the best collie in the whole list of win¬ 
ners jmd, as such, enhtled to a certain number of “points” tow'ard a 
clnunpionship. There were eight of these winners. 

One or two such world-famed chnnpions as Grey Mist and 
Southport Sample were in the show “for exhibition only.” But the 
pick of die remnning leaders must compete in flie winners’ class— 
Sunnybank Did among them. The Master’s heart sjmk at this news. 

“I’m sorry!” he said. “Yon see, it’s one tiling to win as a Novice 
against a bunch of untried dogs, and (juite anotlier to compete against 
the best dogs in tlie show^ I wish we could get out of it.” 

“Never mind!” answered the MisPess. “Laddie has won his rib¬ 
bon. They c^m’t take tliat away from him. There’s a silver cup for flie 
Winners’ class, though. I wish there had been one for the Novices.” 

The day wore on. At last came the call for “Winners!” And for 
the second time poor Did plodded reluctantly into the ring with the 
Mistress. But now, instead of novice dogs, he was confronted by the 
cream of colliedom. 

Lad’s heartsick aspect showed the more intensely in such com¬ 
pany. It grieved tlie Mistress bitterly to see his disconsolate air. She 
thought of the three days and nights to come—the nights when she 
and die Master could not be wifli him, wiien he must lie listening to 
the babel of yells imd barks all around, with nobody to speak to him 
except some neglectful and sleepy attendimt. And for tlie sake of a 
blue ribbon she had brought this upon him! 

The Mistress came to a sudden and highly unsportsmanlike reso- 
InPon. 

Again the dogs pai aded tlie ring. Again tlie judge studied fliem 
from between half-shut eyes. But this time he did not wave Lad to one 
side. The Mistress had noted, during die day, tliat McGilead had ^d- 
ways made known his decisions by first laying his hand on the victor’s 
head. And she watched breadiless for such a gesture. 

One by one the dogs were weeded out until only Pvo remained. 
Of diese twn, one was Lad—the MisPess’ lieait banged crazily—and 
the other was Champion Coldstream Guard. The Champion was a 
grand dog, gold-and-white of hue, perfect of coat juid line, combining 
all that was best in the old and new styles of collies. He carried his 
head nobly aloft widi no help from die choke-collar. His “tulip” ears 
hung at precisely the right curve. 
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Liid and Coldstream Guard were placed shoulder to shoulder ou 
the platform. Even the Mistress could not fail to contrast her pet’s 
woe-begoue aspect with the Chjuupion’s ^ilert beauty. 

“Lad!” she sjiid, very low, and speaking with slow iuteutuess as 
McGilead compared dre two. “Laddie, we’re going home. Home! 
Home, Lad!” 

Home! At die word, a dirill went drrough die great dog. His shoul¬ 
ders sfiuared. Up went his head and his ears. His dark eyes fairly 
glowed with eagerness as he looked expectrmdy up at die Mistress. 
Home! 

Yet, despite the trimsformadou, die odier was the liner dog—from 
a mere show viewpoint. The Mistress could see he was. Even the new 
uptilt of Lad’s ear s could not make those ears so perfect in shape and 
attitude as were the Champion’s. 

Widi idiuost a gesture of regret McGilead laid his hand adiwait 
Coldstream Guai'd’s head. The Mistress read the verdict, and she ac¬ 
cepted it. 

“Come, Laddie, dear,” she said tenderly. “You’re second, any¬ 
way, Reserve-Winner. That’s something. ” 

“Wait!” snapped McGilead. 

The judge was seizing one of Champion Coldsti eam Guard’s snp- 
ershapely ears and turning it backward. His sensihve fingers, falling 
on die dog’s head in token of victory, had encountered rui odd sdff- 
ness in the curve of the ear. Now he begrui to examine that ear, and 
then the other, and thereby he disclosed a most clever bit of surgical 
bandaging. 

Neatly crisscrossed, inside each of the Champion’s ears, was a 
succession of adhesive-plaster strips cut diiii and running from tip to 
orifice. The scientific applying of these strips had painfully imparted 
to die prick-ears (die dog’s one flaw) die perfect tulip-shape so desir¬ 
able as a show (jiiality. Champion Coldstream Guard’s silken ears 
could not have had odier diiui ideal shape imd posture if he had 
wanted them to—while that crisscross of sticky strips held them in po¬ 
sition! 

Now, this was no new trick—the ruse that the Champion’s han¬ 
dlers had employed. Again imd again in bench-shows, it had been 
employed upon bull-terriers. A year or two ago a woman was ordered 
from die ring, at die Garden, when plaster was found inside her ter¬ 
rier’s ears, but seldom before had it been detected in a collie—in 
wdiich a prick-ear usually counts as a fatal blemish. 

McGilead looked at the Champion. Long and searchingly he 
looked at die man who held the Champion’s leash—and who fidgeted 
gTinningly under the judge’s gkue. Then McGilead laid both hands 
on Lad’s great honest head—almost as in benediction. 

“Your dog wins. Madam,” he said, “luid while it is no part of a 
judge’s duty to say so, I am heartily glad. I wxiii’t insult you by asking 
if he is for side, but if ever you have to part with him—” 
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He did not Finish, bnt abrnptly gave die Mistiess the “Winning 
Class” rosette. 

And now, as Lad left the ring, hnndreds of hands were put ont to 
pat him. All at once he was a celebrity. 

Widiont retnrning the dog to die bench, die Misti ess went direcdy 
to the collie man. 

“When do drey present die cnps?” she asked. 

“Not until Saturday night, I believe,” said the man. “I congratulate 
yon bodi on—” 

“In order to win his cnp. Lad will have to stay in this—this inferno— 
for three days and nights longer?” 

“Of course. All the dogs—” 

“If he doesn’t stay, he won’t get die cnp?” 

“No. It wonld go to the Reserve, I suppose, or to—” 

“Good!” declared the Mistress in relief. “Then he won’t be de¬ 
frauding imyone, and they can’t rob him of his two ribbons because I 
have diose.” 

“What do yon meim?” asked the puzzled collie man. 

Bnt the Master understood-imd approved. 

“Good!” he said. “I wiuited idl day to suggest it to yon, bnt I didn’t 
have die nerve. Come around to the Exhibitors’ Entrance. I’ll go 
ahead and start the car.” 

“Bnt what’s die idea?” qneried die collie man in bewilderment. 

“The idea,” replied the Mistress, “is that the cnp ciui go to any 
dog that wants it. Ead’s coming home. He knows it, too. Jnst look at 
him. I promised him he shonld go home. We cim get there by dinner¬ 
time, and he has a day’s fast to make np for.” 

“Bnt,” expostnlated the scandalized collie man, “if yon wididraw 
yonr dog like that, the Association will never idlow yon to exhibit him 
at its shows again.” 

“The Association can have a pretty silver cnp,” retorted the Mis¬ 
tress, “to console it for losing Ead. As for exhibihng him again—well, 
I wonldn’t lose these two ribbons for a hnndred dollars, bnt I wouldn’t 
pnt my worst enemy’s dog to the tortnre of winning diem over again— 
for a thousand. Come along, Ead, we’re going back home.” 

At die talisman-word, Ead broke silence for the first hiiie in idl 
that \ilely wretched day. He broke it with a series of thnnderonsly 
trnnipehng bar ks diat (inite pnt to sliiune die pnny noise-making ef¬ 
forts of every other dog in the show. 


CHAPTER VI 
LOST! 

FOUR of ns were discnssing absti act dienies, idly, as men will, after 
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a good dinner jmd in front of a conntiy-honse fire. Someone asked: 

“What is the saddest sight in everyday life? I don’t mean the most 
gloomily tiagic, bnt die saddest?” 

A frivolous member of the fireside group cited a helpless man 
between trv^o (inaiTeling women. A sentimentalist said: 

“A lost child in a city street.” 

The Dog-Master contradicted: 

“A lost dog 'm a city street.” 

Nobody agreed widi him of conrse; bnt drat was becanse none of 
the others chanced to know dogs—to know their psychology—their 
sonls, if yon prefer, The dog-mim was right. A lost dog in a city stieet 
is the very saddest and most hopeless sight in all a city sti eet’s abonnd- 
ing everyday sadness. 

A man between two quarreling women is lui object piteous 
enongh, heaven knows. Yet his plight verges too mnch on die gro- 
tescjne to be called sad. 

A lost child?—No. Let a child stand in die middle of a crowded 
sidewalk and begin to cry. In one minute fifty amateur luid profes- 
siomd rescners have docked to the Lost One’s aid. An honr, at most, 
suffices to bring it in touch with its frenzied guardians. 

A lost dog?—Yes. No snccoring cohort snrges to die relief. A gang 
of boys, perhaps, may give chase, bnt assuredly not in kindness. A 
policeniim seeking a record for “mad dog” shoodng—a professional 
dog-catcher in quest of his dirty fee—these will show marked attention 
to the wanderer. Bnt, again, not in kindness. 

A dog, at some tnrn in die stieet, misses his master—doubles back 
to where the lininan demigod was last seen—darts aliead once more 
to find him, throngh die press of other linimm folk—halts, hesitates, 
begins the same manenvers idl over again; then stands, shaking in 
panic at his ntter aloneness. 

Get the look in his eyes, then—yon who do not mind seeing such 
things—and imswer, honestly: Is diere imydiing sadder on eiudi? All 
this, before the pursuit of boys and the fever of diirst and the final 
knowledge of desoladon have tnrned him from a handsome and 
pridefnl pet into a slinking outcast. 

Yes, a lost dog is the saddest thing that can meet die gaze of a mini 
or woman who understands dogs. As perhaps my stoiy may help to 
show—or perhajis not. 


* * 


* 


Lad had been brushed and bathed, daily, for a week, until his 
midiogany-imd-snow coat shone. All diis, at The Place, fai' np in die 
North Jersey hinterkuid and all to make him presentable for the 
Westminster Kennel Show at New York’s Madison Siinaie Garden. 
After which, his two gods, the Mistress luid the Master took him for 
a thirty-mile ride in The Place’s only car, one morning. 
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The drive began at The Place—tire domain where Lad had ruled 
as King among the lesser folk lor so mrmy years. It ended at Madison 
Sriuare Garden, where dre annual four-day dog show was in progress. 

You have read how Lad fared at that show—how, at the close of 
the first day, when he had two victories to his credit, die Mistiess had 
taken pity on his niiseiy and had decreed that he should be taken 
home, rvidiout waiting out die remaining diree days of torture-ordeal. 

The Master went out first, to get the cai' and bring it around to the 
side exit of die Garden. The Misti ess gadiered up Lad’s belongings— 
his brush, his dog biscuits, etc., and followed, with Lad himself. 

Out of the huge building, rvidi its reverberating barks and yells 
from two thousand canine throats, she went. Lad paced, happy and 
majestic, at her side. He knew he was going home, and tire unhappi¬ 
ness of the hideous day dropped from him. 

At die exit, die Mistress was forced to leave a deposit of five dol¬ 
lars, “to insure the return of the dog to his bench” (to which bench of 
agony she vowed, secretly. Lad should never return). Then she was 
told the law demands that all dogs in New York City streets shall be 
muzzled. 

In vain she explained that Lad would be in the streets only for 
such brief time as tire cai' would reciuire to journey to die One Hun¬ 
dred and Thirtieth Street ferry. The door attenckuit insisted that the 
law was inexorable. So, lest a policeman hold up die car for such dis¬ 
obedience to the city statutes, the Mistress reliicLuitly bought a muz¬ 
zle. 

It was a big, awkwar d thing, made of steel, juid bound on with 
leather straps. It looked like a rattrap. And it fenced in the nose and 
nioutii of its owner with a wicked criss-cross of shiny metal bars. 

Never in all his year s had Lad worn a muzzle. Never, until to-day, 
had he been chained. The splendid eighty-pound collie had been as 
free of The Place imd of the forests as imy human; and with no worse 
restrictions tiiim his own soul and conscience put upon him. 

To him this muzzle was a horror. Not even the loved touch of the 
Mistress’ deal' fingers, as she adjusted tire thing to his beautiful head, 
could lessen the degradation. And the discomfort of it—a discomfort 
that juiiouiited to actual pain—was almost as bad as tire humiliation. 

With his absurdly tiny white forepaws, the huge dog sought to dis¬ 
lodge tire torture-implemeiit. He sti'ove to rub it off against tire Mis¬ 
tress’ skirt. But beyond shifting it so that the forehead strap covered 
one of his eyes, he could not budge it. 

Lad looked up at the Mistress in wretched appeal. His look held 
no resentment, notiiing but sad entreaty. She was his deity. All his life 
she had given him of her gentleness, her affection, her sweet mider- 
sLuiding. Yet, to-day, she had brought him to tiiis abode of noisy tor¬ 
ment, and had kept him there from moriiiug to dusk. And now-just 
as die vigil seemed ended-she wus toriiieutiiig him, to iierve-rack, by 
this contraption she had fastened over his nose. Lad did not rebel. 
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But he besought. Aud tlie Mistress understood. 

“Laddie, dear!” she whispered, as she led him across the sidewalk 
to die curb where the Master waited for die cai'. “Laddie, old friend. 
I’m just as sorry about it as you are. But it’s only for a few minutes. 
Just as soon as we get to the ferry, we’ll take it off and dirow it into die 
river. And we’ll never bring you again where dogs have to weiu' such 
things. I promise. It’s only for a few minutes.” 

The Mistress, for once, was mistaken. Lad was to wear the ac¬ 
cursed muzzle for much, much longer diaii “a few minutes.” 

“Give him the back seat to himself, aud come in front here with 
me,” suggested the Master, as the Mistress and Lad arrived idoiigside 
the cal'. “The poor old chap has been so cramped up aud pestered 
idl day drat he’ll like to have a whole seat to stietch out on.” 

Accordingly, the Mistress opened the door aud motioned Lad to 
the back seat. At a bound die collie was on die cushion, and jiro- 
ceeded to curl up thereon. The Mistress got into the front seat with 
the Master. The car set fordi on its six-mile run to the ferry. 

Now that his face was turned homeward. Lad might have found 
vast interest in his new surroundings, had not the horrible muzzle ab¬ 
sorbed all his powers of emotion. The Milan Cathedral, die Taj Ma- 
hid, die Vidley of die Ai no at sunset—diese be sights to dream of for 
years. But show them to a mini who has an ulcerated tooth, or whose 
dght, new shoes pinch his soft corn, luid he will probably regard diem 
as Lad just then viewed the twilight New York streets. 

He was a dog of forest luid lake and hill, this giant collie with his 
mighty shoulders and dny white feet and shaggy burnished coat and 
mournful eyes. Never before had he been in a city. The myriad 
blended noises confused and deafened him. The myriad blended 
smells assailed his keen nostrils. The swirl of countless multicolored 
lights stung luid blurred his vision. Noises, smells and lights were idl 
jarringly new to him. So were the jostling masses of people on the 
sidew'alk jurd die Lmgle and hustle of vehiculai' traffic dirough wiiich 
the Master was direading the car’s way with such difficulty. 

But, newest and most sickening of idl the day’s noveldes was die 
muzzle. 

Lad was quite certiun die Mistress did not realize how die muzzle 
was hurting him nor how he detested it. In all her dealings with him— 
or widi luiyone or imydiing else—the Mistress had never been unkind; 
and most assuredly not cruel. It must be she did not understand. At 
idl events, she had not scolded or forbidden, wiieii he had tried to rub 
the muzzle off. So the wear ing of this new torture was apparently no 
par t of the law. And Lad felt justified in striving again to remove it. 

In vain he pawed the diing, first with one foot, dieii with both. He 
could joggle it from side to side, but diat was all. And each shift of die 
steel bars hurt his tender nose and tenderer sensibilities worse than 
the one before. He tried to rub it off against die seat cushion—widi 
the same disti'essing result. 
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Liid looked up at die backs of his gods, and whined very sofdy. 
The sound went unheaixl, in the hahel of noise all around him. Nor 
did the Mistiess, or the Master turn around, on general principles, to 
speak a word of cheer to the sufferer. They were in a mixup of cross- 
ways traffic diat called for every atom of their attendon, if diey were 
to avoid collision. It was no time for conversation or for dog patting. 

Liid got to his feet and stood, uncertiunly, on die slippeiy leather 
cushion, seeking to maintain his balance, while he rubbed a corner of 
the muzzle against one of die supports of die car’s lowered top. 
Working away with all his might, he sought to get leverage that would 
pry loose the muzzle. 

Just then there was a brief gap in the traffic. The Master put on 
speed, and, darting idiead of a delivery truck, sharply rounded die 
corner into a side street. 

The car’s sudden twist direw Lad cle^ui off his precarious hakmce 
on the seat, luid hmied him against one of the rear doors. 

The door, insecurely shut, could not widisLuid die eighty-pound 
impact. It hurst open. And Lad was Hung out onto the gieasy asphalt 
of die avenue. 

He kuided full on his side, in the muck of the roadway, with a 
force diat shook die hreadi clean out of him. Direcdy above his head 
glared the twin lights of the delivery truck the Master had just shot 
past. The truck was-going at a good twelve miles jui hour. And die 
dog had fidlen within six feet of its fat front wheels. 

Now, a collie is like no other animal on eiu tli. He is, at worst, 
more wolf than dog. And, at best, he has more of the wolfs lightning- 
swift instinct than has my other breed of canine. For which reason 
Hid was not, dien and tliere, smashed, dat md dead, under die fore¬ 
wheels of a three-ton truck. 

Even as die tires grazed his fur. Lad gadiered himself compactly 
together, his feet well under him, md sprmg fai' to one side. The 
Inmhering truck missed him by less dian six inches. But it missed him. 

His leap brought him scrmiblingly down on all fours, out of the 
truck’s way, but on die wTong side of the thoroughfare. It brought him 
under the very fender of a touring ciu' that was going at a good pace 
in die opposite direction. And again, a leap tliat was inspired by quick 
instinct idone, lifted the dog free of this newest death-menace. 

He Indted md stared piteously around in search of his deities. But 
in that glare and swelter of traffic, a trained hnmm eye could not have 
recognized any particular' car. Moreover, die Mistiess and Master 
were a full half-block away, down the less crowded side street, and 
were making up for lost time by putting on all the speed they dar ed, 
before turning into the next westward ti'affic-ai tery. They did not look 
back, for diere was a car direcdy in front of diem, whose driver 
seemed uncertain as to his wheel control, and the Master was maneu¬ 
vering to pass it in safety. 

Not until they had reached the lower end of Riverside Drive, 
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neai'ly a mile to tlie nortli, did either die Master or Mistress turn 
ai'ound for a word with the dog they loved. 

Meantime, Lad was standing, irresolute and pimting, in die mid¬ 
dle of Colnmbns Circle. Cans of a million types, from lliwer to P olley, 
seemed to be whizzing direcdy at him from eveiy direction at once. 

A bonnd, a dodge, or a deft shrinking back would carry him out 
of one such peril—barely out of it—when anodier, or fifty odiers, beset 
him. 

And, idl die time, even while he was tiying to dnck ont of danger, 
his frightened eyes luid his pnlsing nospils sought the Mistress and 
the Master. 

His eyes, in that mixture of flare luid dnsk, told him nothing ex¬ 
cept tiiat a host of motors were likely to kill him. Bnt his nose told 
him what it had not been able to tell him since morning—namely, that, 
throngh flie reek of gasoline imd horseflesh and conntless lininan 
scents, there was a nearness of fields luid woods and water. And, to¬ 
ward fliat blessed mingling of familiar odors he dodged his tiireatened 
way. 

By a miracle of Inck and skill he crossed Colnmbns Circle, and 
came to a standstill on a sidewalk, beside a low gr ay stone wall. Behind 
the wall, his nose tanght him, lay miles of meadow and wood and 
lake—Central Park. Bnt the smell of the Park brought him no scent 
of tire Mistress nor of tire Master. And it was tiiey—infinitely more 
than his beloved conntryside—that he craved. He ran np the sPeet, on 
the sidewalk, for a few rods, hesitant, alert, watching in every direc¬ 
tion. Then, perhaps seeing a flgnre, in the otiier direction, tiiat looked 
familiar, he dashed at top speed, eastward, for liaH a block. Then he 
made a peril-franght sortie ont into tire middle of tire P afflc-hninming 
street, deceived by the look of a passing car. 

The cal' was traveling at twenty miles an honr. Bnt, in less tliim a 
block. Lad caught np with it. And this, in spite of the many tilings he 
had to dodge, imd tire greasy slipperiness of tire unfamiliar roadway. 
An upward gkuice, as he came alongside the cai', told him his chase 
was in vain. And he made his precarions way to the sidewalk once 
more. 

There he stood, bewildered, heartsick—lost! 

Yes, he was lost. And he realized it—realized it as fully as would a 
city-dweller snatched np by magic imd set down luiiid tire trackless 
Himalayas. He was lost. And Horror bit deep into his soul. 

The average dog might have continned to waste energy and risk 
life by galloping aimlessly back and forth, rnnning hopefnlly np to 
eveiy sP'imger he met; then slinking off in scared disappointment and 
searching afresh. 

Lad was too wise for that. He was lost. His adored MisPess had 
somehow left him; as had the Master; in this bedlam place—all alone. 
He stood tiiere, hopeless, head and tail adroop, his great heart dead 
within him. 
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Presently he became awaie once more tliat he was srill weaning 
his abominable muzzle. In the stress of the past few minutes Lad had 
actniilly forgotten die pain and vexation of tiie thing. Now, tire mem¬ 
ory of it came back, to add to his despair. 

And, as a sick animiil will ever creep to tiie woods and tiie waste 
places for solitude, so the sonl-sick Lad now turned from the ckmgor 
and evil odors of tiie stieet to seek tiie stietch of conntry-land he had 
scented. 

Over die gray wall he sprang, and came eaitliwaid cvitii a crash 
among the leafless shrnbs that edged the south bonndaiy of Central 
Piu-k. 

Here in the Park there were people and lights and motor-cai s, 
too, bnt tiiey were few, and tiiey were fai' off. Around tire dog was a 
gratefnl daikness imd aloneness. He lay down on the dead grass and 
panted. 

The time was late Febrnaiy. The weather of the past day or two 
had been mild. The brocvii-gray eaith imd die black Pees had a faint 
odor of slow-coming spring, though no nostrils less acute than a dog’s 
conld have noted it. 

Throngh the miseiy at his heart and the carking pain from his 
mnzzle. Lad began to reidize diat he was tired, itiso tliat, he was hollow 
from lack of food. The long day’s ordeal of the dog show had weai ied 
him imd had worn down his iieiwes more tiijui conld a fifty-mile run. 
The nasty thrills of the past half-honr had completed his fatigue. He 
had eaten nothing all day. Like most high-sPimg dogs at a show, he 
had drnnk a great deal of water and had refnsed to tonch a morsel of 
food. 

He was not hnngry even now for, in a dog, hunger goes only cvitii 
peace of mind, bnt he was cruelly thirsty. He got up from his slnsliy 
conch on tiie dead tnrf imd Potted wearily toward tiie nearest br^uich 
of the Central Park lake. At the brink he stooped to drink. 

Soggy ice still covered tiie lake, bnt tiie mild weatiier had left a 
half-inch skim of water over it. Lad tried to lap np eiiongh of this water 
to allay his craving thirst. He conld not. 

The muzzle protruded nearly an inch beyond his nose. Either 
throngh fanlty adjnsPnent or from his own fntile efforts to scrape it 
off, the awkwai'd steel hinge had become jammed and would not 
open. Lad conld not get his teetii a half-inch apart. 

After nincli effort he managed to protrude the end of his pink 
tongne and to tonch tiie wnter witii it, bnt it was a painful md drearily 
slow process absorbing water drop by drop in this way. More throngh 
fatigne than becanse his thirst was slaked, he stopped at last and 
turned away from the lake. 

The next h^df-honr was spent in a diligent imd tortnring and 
w holly useless attempt to rid himself of his muzzle. 

Alter which tiie dog lay panting and atiiirst once more; his tender 
nose sore and bruised and bleeding; the muzzle as firmly fixed in 
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place as ever. Aiiotlrer journey to tire lake and rmotlrer Tantalus-effort 
to drink—rurd the pitifully harassed dog’s nrrcarriry brrrirr begarr to 
work. 

He rro lorrger let hitrrself heed the rrruzzle. Experierrce of the rrrost 
painful sort had told Iriirr he could rrot dislodge it iror, iir drat clairror- 
ous arrd ill-sirrellirrg city beyorrd the park wall, could he hope to frrrd 
the Mistress arrd the Master. These driirgs beiirg certaiir, his irriird 
werrt orr to the rrext step, arrd the rrext step was—Hoirre! 

Hoirre! The Place where his happy, beaudful life had beeir sperrt, 
where his twxr gods abode, where there were rro clarrg rurd reek arrd 
peril as here hr New York. Hoirre!—The House of Peace! 

Lad stood up. He drew in great breaths of the muggy air, rurd he 
turned slowly about two or three times, head up, nostrils acjuiver. For 
a full minute he stood thus. Then he lowered his head arrd trotted 
westward. No longer he moved uncertainly, but with as much sure- 
uess as if he were Paversiug the forest behind The Place—the forest 
that had been his rorurriug-grouud since puppyhood. 

(Now, this is not a ftury story, nor any other type of fanciful yam, 
so I do not pretend to account for Lad’s heading mrswerviugiy tow'ard 
the northwest in the exact direction of The Place, tirirty miles disPurt, 
any more tirrur I can account for tire autlreudcated case of a collie 
who, in 1917, made his way four hundred miles from the home of a 
new owner in soudrern Georgia to tire doorstep of his former arrd 
better loved master in the mountains of North Carolina; rury more 
than I can account for the dight of a homing pigeon or for that of the 
nortlrbonnd duck in Spring. God gives to certain nrinrals a whole set 
of mystic traits which He withholds utterly from hnnmrs. No dog stu¬ 
dent cm doubt drat, and no dog student or deep-delving psychologist 
can explain it.) 

Nordrwestw'ard jogged Lad, md in half a rrrile he carrre to tire low 
westerrr wall of Cerrtrrd Par k. Without turnirrg aside to seek a gateway, 
he cleared tire wall arrd fonird hiirrself oir Eighdr Aveirue iir tire very 
rrriddle of a block. 

Keepiirg orr the sidewrrlk arrd payiirg rro heed to the few pedestri- 
airs, he trroved aloirg to the rrext westwrrrd street arrd turned dowrr it 
towmd the Hudsorr l^ver. So cahrrly arrd certaiirly did he rrrove drat 
rrorre would have Prkerr hitrr for a lost dog. 

Urrder tire romiirg elevated road at Colmrrbus Avemte, he trotted; 
his errrs tomrerrted by the racket of a Paiir that reverberated above 
hinr; his seirse so blurred by tire somrd drat he all but forgot to dodge 
a southbourrd trolley car. 

Down dre cross street to Arrrsterdarrr Avemte he bore. A patrol- 
rrrair orr his way to the West Sixty-rrirrth Street police statiorr to report 
for iriglrt duty, was so takerr up by his own lofty droughts drat he (piite 
forgot to gkurce at the big rrrud-spattered dog that padded past hirrr. 

Lor dris lack of observadoir tire patrohrrair was destirred to lose a 
good opportnrrity for fatterrirrg his rrrorrthly pay. Because, orr reachiirg 
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the station, he learned tliat a distiessed man and woman had jnst been 
there in a car to offer a fifty-dollar reward for the finding of a big ma- 
hogany-and-white collie, answering to die name of “Lad.” 

As the dog reached Amsterdam Avenue a high little voice 
sqnealed delightedly at him. A diree-yeai-old baby—a mere fluff of 
gold luid white and pink—was crossing the avenue convoyed by a fat 
woman in black. Lad was jogging by die modier imd child when die 
latter discovered the passing dog. 

Widi a shriek of joyous friendliness die baby flung herself upon 
Lad and wrapped both arms about his shaggy neck. 

“Why doggie!” she shrilled, ecstadcally. “Why, deary dear dog- 

f 

gie! 

Now Lad was in dire haste to get home, and Lad was in dire mis¬ 
ery of mind luid body, but his big heart went out in eagerly loving 
imswer to tire impnlsive caress. He worshipped children, imd wonld 
cheerfully endnre from them any amount of manling. 

At the baby embrace and tire baby voice, he stopped short in his 
progress. His plniny tail wagged in glad friendliness; his muzzled nose 
songht rvisdnlly to kiss the pink little face on a level widi his own. The 
baby tightened her hng, luid laid her rose leaf cheek close to his own. 

“I love yon. Miss Doggie!” she whispered in Lad’s ear. 

Then the fat woman in black bore down upon them. Fiercely, she 
yanked tire baby away from die dog. Then, seeing drat die mnd on 
Lad’s shonlder had soiled the child’s white coat, she whirled a string- 
fastened bundle idoft and brought it down with a resounding thwack 
over the dog’s head. 

Lad winched under the heavy blow, then hot resentment blazed 
throngh his first instant of grieved astonishment. This nnpleasant fat 
creatnre in black was not a mini, wherefore Lad contented himself by 
baring his white teeth, and widi growling deep menace fai' down in his 
throat. 

The woman shrimk back scared, and she screamed loudly. On 
the instant the station-bound patrolmiui was beside her. 

“What’s wTong, ina’iun?” asked die blnecoat. 

The woiniui pointed a wobbly imd fat forefinger at Lad, who had 
taken np his westw^ard journey again and was halfway across die street. 

“Mad dog!” she sputtered, hysterically. “He—he bit me! Bit r?^me, 
imyhow!” 

Without waiting to hear the last qualifying sentence, the patrol¬ 
man gave chase. Here was a chance for honorable blotter-mendon at 
the veiy least. As he ran he drew his pistol. 

Lad had reached die westward pavement of Amsterdam Avenne 
and was in the side street beyond. He was not hnriying, bnt his short 
wolf L ot ate np ground in deceptively (inick dine. 

By the time the policeman had reached the west corner of street 
and avenne the dog was near ly a half-block ahead. The officer, still 
miming, leveled his pistol luid fired. 
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Now, anyone (bnt a very newly-appointed pati'olinim or a movie- 
hero) knows that to Fire a shot when running is worse than fatal to any 
chimce of accnracy. No maiksmim—no one who has tlie remotest 
knowledge of marksmimship—will do such a thing. The very hest pis¬ 
tol-expert cimnot hope to hit his target if he is joggling his own arm 
and his whole hody hy the motion of running. 

The hnllet Hew high imd to the right, smashing a second-story win¬ 
dow imd making the echoes resound deafeningiy throngh the narrow 
street. 

“What’s np?” excitedly asked a hoy, who stood heside a barrel 
bonfire with a group of chnms. 

“Mad dog!” puffed the policemiui as he sped past. 

At once die hoys joined gleesomely in die chase, ontdistancing 
the officer, jnst as the latter fired a second shot. 

Lad felt a white-hot ridge of pain cnt along his left dank like a 
wirip-lash. He wheeled to face his invisible foe, and he found himself 
looking at a half-dozen hoys who char ged wiioopingly down on him. 
Behind the hoys clnmped a man in hlne donrishing something bright. 

Lad had no taste for this sort of attendon. 

Always he had loathed sPangers, luid these new sPiuigers seemed 
bent on catching him—on harring his liomewar d way. 

He wheeled around again and continued his westwaixl journey at 
a faster pace. The hne-and-cry broke into londer yells and diree or 
four new recruits joined the pnrsners. The yap of “Mad dog! Mad 
tilled the air. 

Not one of these people—not even die policemim himself—had 
any evidence that the collie was mad. There are not two really rabid 
dogs seen at large in New York or in any odier city in die conrse of a 
year. Yet, at the hack of the hnman throat ever Inrks that fool-cry of 
“Mad dog!”—ever ready to leap fordi into shonted words at die faint¬ 
est provocation. 

One wxinders, disgustedly, how many dionsand luckless and to¬ 
tally hiu'inless pet dogs in the conrse of a year' are thns hnnted down 
imd shot or kicked or stoned to death in die sacred name of Hnman- 
ity, jnst because some idiot mistakes a hanging tongue or lui nncer- 
tainty of direchon for signs of diat semi-phantom malady known as 
“rabies.” 

A dog is lost. He w'lmders to and fro in hewilderment. Boys pelt 
or chase him. His tongue lolls and his eyes glaze with fear. Then, ever, 
rises die yell of “Mad Dog!” And a friendly, lovable pet is joyfhlly 
done to death. 

Lad crossed Broadway, threading his way throngh the trolley-imd- 
taxi procession, luid galloped down the hill toward Riverside Park. 
Close always at his heels followed die shonring crowd. Twice, by 
sprinhng, the paP'olman ginned the front riuik of the hunt, and twice 
he fired—both hnllets going wide. Across West End Avenne and 
across Riverside Drive went Lad, haixl-pressed and deeing at top 
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speed. The cross-street ran directly down to a pier drat jutted a hun¬ 
dred feet out into the Hudson River. 

Along this pier flew Lad, not in pjmic terror, but none dre less 
resolved that these howling New Yorkers should not catch him and 
prevent his going home. 

Onto the pier the clattering hue-md-cry followed. A dock watch- 
mm, as Lad flashed by, hurled a heavy joist of wood at dre dog. It 
whizzed past the flying hind legs, scoring the barest of misses. 

And now Lad was at die pier end. Behind him die crowd raced; 
sure it had the dangerous brute cornered at last. 

On die sti'ing-piece the collie paused for die briefest of moments 
glancing to north and to south. Eveiywhere the wide river stretched 
away, nnbridged. It must be crossed if he would condnne his home¬ 
ward course, and there was but one way for him to cross it. 

The watchman, hard at his heels, swamg npwaid die club he car¬ 
ried. Down came the club with murderous force—upon the string- 
piece where Lad had been sLuiding. 

Lad was no longer there. One great bound had carried him over 
the edge and into die black water below. 

Down he plunged into the river and fai', fiu' under it, fighting his 
way gaspingly to die surface. The water drat gushed into his iiiondi 
and nostrils was sidty luid foul, not at all like the water of the lake at 
the edge of The Place. It sickened him. And die Lebruary chill of die 
river cut into him like a million ice-needles. 

To the surface he came, and struck out valoroiisly for the oppo¬ 
site shore much more dian a mile away. As his beaudful head ap¬ 
peared, a yell went up from the clustering riff-raff at the pier end. Bits 
of wood and coid began to shower die water all around him. A pistol 
shot plopped into the river a bare six inches away from him. 

But die light was bad and die stream was a tossing mass of black¬ 
ness and of light-blurs, and presently the dog swam, nnscathed, be¬ 
yond die range of missiles. 

Now a swim of a mile or of two miles was no speciid exploit for 
Lad—even in ice-cold water, but this water was not like any he had 
swum in. The tide was at the turn for one thing, and while, in a way, 
this helped him, yet die myriad eddies and cross-currents engendered 
by it turned and jostled and buffeted him in a most perplexing way. 
And there were spars and barrels and odier obstacles diat were for¬ 
ever looming up just in front of him or else banging against his heaving 
sides. 

Once a revenue cutter passed not diirty feet ahead of him. Its 
wake caught die dog imd sucked him under and spun his body around 
and around before he could light clear of it. 

His lungs were bursting. He was worn out. He felt as sore as if he 
had been kicked for lui hour. The bullet-graze along his flank was 
hurting him as die salt water bit into it, and die muzzle half-blinded, 
half-smothered him. 
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But, because of his hero heju't ratlier tlian tlrrough his splendid 
streugdr and wisdom, he kept ou. 

For an hour or more he swam until at last his body and brain were 
numb, and only the mechanical action of his wrenched muscles held 
him in motion. Twice tugs narrowly escaped running him down, and 
in the wjike of each he waged a fear ful fight for life. 

Af ter a century of effort his groping forepaws felt tire impact of a 
submerged rock, then of rurother, and with his last veshge of strengtlr 
Lad crawled feebly ashore on a narrow sandspit at tire base of tire 
elephrurt-gray Palisades. There, he collapsed rurd lay shivering, prurt- 
ing, str uggling for breath. 

Long he lay there, letting Nature bring hack some of his wind and 
his motive-power, his shaggy body one huge pulsing ache. 

When he was able to move, he took up his journey. Sometimes 
swimming, sometimes on ground, he skirted the Palisades-foot to 
nortlrward, until he found one of the several precipice-paths that Sun¬ 
day picnickers love to climb. Up tlris he made his tottering w'ay, 
slowiy; conserving his strengtlr as best he could. 

On the summit he lay down again to rest. Behind him, across tire 
sPetclr of black and kunp-hecked water, rose the inky skyline of the 
city witlr a lurid furuace glow between its crevices tliat smote tire sky. 
Ahead was a plateau with a dowrrwrrrd slope heyorrd it. 

Orrce rrrore, gettirrg to his feet. Lad stood arrd srriffed, turnirrg his 
head frorrr side to side, rrruzzled rrose aloft. Therr, his hear irrgs takerr, 
he set off agairr, hut tlris tirrre his Jog-P ot was slower rurd his light step 
was growirrg heavier. The terrible strairr of his swirrr was passirrg frorrr 
his rrrighty sirrews, hut it was passirrg slowly because he was so tired 
arrd errrpty arrd irr such pairr of body arrd rrrirrd. He saved his errergies 
urrtil he should have rrrore of therrr to save. 

Across tire plateau, down tire slope, rurd tlrerr across tire irrterrrri- 
rrahle salt rrreadows to wesPvard he traveled; sorrretirrres orr road or 
path, sorrrehrrres across held or hill, hut always irr arr urrswervirrg 
sP'aight lirre. 

It was a little before rrridrright that he breasted the hrst rise of Jer¬ 
sey hills above Hackerrsack. Through a lightless orre-street village he 
werrt, head low, stride lurrrherirrg, tire rrruzzle weighirrg a torr arrd corrr- 
posed of rrrolterr irorr arrd horrret stirrgs. 

It was tire rrruzzle—rrow his hrst fatigue had slackerred—tlrat galled 
hiur worst. Its torture was hegirrrrirrg to do queer tlrirrgs to his rrerves 
arrd hrairr. Everr a stolid, rrerweless dog hates a rrruzzle. More tlrarr orre 
serrsitive dog has heerr driverr crazy by it. 

Thirst—irrtolerahle thirst—was torturirrg Lad. He could rrot drirrk 
at the pools arrd brooks he crossed. So tight-jarrrrrred was the steel jaw- 
hitrge rrow tlrat he could rrot everr operr his rrroutlr to parrt, which is 
the crudest deprivatiorr a dog crur suffer. 

Out of tire shadows of a rrurrshackle hovel’s frorrt yard dived a 
rrrorrsP'ous shape tlrat hurled itself ferociously orr the passirrg collie. 
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A mongrel watchdog—part mastiff, pjirt hound, part jmydring yon 
choose—had been dozing on his scjuatter-owner’s doorstep, when the 
pad-pad-pad of Lad’s wearily-jogging feet had sounded on the road. 

Other dogs, more than one of them, during the journey had run 
out to yap or growl at dre wanderer, but as Lad had been big ^md had 
followed jui unhesitant course tlrey had not gone to the length of ac¬ 
tual attack. 

This mongrel, however, was less prudent. Or, perhaps, dog-fash¬ 
ion, he rejilized tliat dre muzzle rendered Lad powerless ^md drere- 
fore saw every prospect of a side and easy victory. At all events, he 
gave no war ning bark or growl as he shot forward to dre attack. 

Lad—his eyes dirrr with fatigrre iurd road dust, his ears dulled by 
water arrd by rroise—did rrot hear' rror see dre foe. His first rrodce of 
the attack was a flyirrg weight of severrty-odd ponrrds that crashed 
agairrst his llarrk. A double set of farrgs irr dre sarrre irrstarrt, siurk irrto 
his shoulder. 

Urrder dre orrslanght Lad fell sprawlirrgiy irrto dre road orr his left 
side, his errerrry uporr hirrr. 

As Lad werrt dowrr the rrrorrgrel defdy shifted his nrrprofrtable 
shoulder grip to a far rrrore prorrrisirrgly rrrnrderous hold orr his fidlerr 
victirrr’s drroat. 

A cat has live sets of deadly weaporrs—its four feet arrd its jaws. So 
has every arrirrrrd orr eardr—hurrrarr arrd odrerwise—except a dog. A 
dog is terrible by reasorr of its teeth. Errcase the rrrouth irr a muzzle 
arrd a dog is as helpless for offerrsive war firre as is a rrewborrr baby. 

Aird Lad was thus pitiably irrrpoterrt to returrr his foe’s attack. Ex¬ 
hausted, durrg prorre to ear th, his rrrighty jaws rrruzzled, he seerrred as 
good as dead. 

But a collie dowrr is rrot a collie beaterr. The wolf-sPairr provides 
agairrst drat. Everr as he fell Lad irrsdrrcdvely gadrered his legs urrder 
hinr as he had dorre wherr he turrrbled frorrr the car. 

And, alrrrost at orrce, he was orr his feet agairr, srrarlirrg horribly 
arrd lurrgirrg to break the rrrorrgrel’s throat-grip. His wearirress was for- 
gotterr arrd his worrdrous reserve strerrgtlr leaped irrto play. Which was 
all the good it did hirrr; for he krrew as well as the rrrorrgrel that he was 
powerless to use his teeth. 

The throat of a collie—except irr orre srrrall varlrrerable spot—is ar- 
rrrored by a veritable rrrattress of hair. Irrto dris hrur dre rrrorrgrel had 
driverr his teeth. The hair filled his rrrouth, but his grirrdirrg jaws err- 
conrrtered litde else to dose orr. 

A lurcirirrg jerk of Lad’s strorrg frrurre tore loose the savagely irref- 
frcierrt hold. The rrrorrgrel spnmg at hirrr for a fresh grip. Lad rear ed 
to rrreet hirrr, opposirrg his rrrighty chest to the charge arrd srrappirrg 
powerlessly widr his close-locked rrroudr. 

The force of Lad’s rearirrg leap serrt the rrrorrgr el spirrrrirrg back 
by sheer weight, but at orrce he drove irr agairr to dre assault. This drrre 
he did rrot give his rrruzzled arrtagorrist a chrurce to rear, but sprarrg at 
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Lad’s flank. Lad wheeled to meet die rush and, opposing his shoulder 
to it, broke its force. 

Seeing himself so helpless, diis was of course die time for Lad to 
take to his heels and try to outrun the enemy he could not outfight. 
To stand his ground was to be torn, eventually, to deadi. Being any¬ 
thing but a fool Lad knew that; yet he ignored the chance of safety 
luid continued to fight die worse-dian-hopeless batde. 

Twice luid thrice his wit and his uncimny swiftness enabled him 
to block die big mongrel’s rushes. The fourdi time, as he sought to 
real', his hind foot slipped on a skim of puddle-ice. 

Dowai went Lad in a heap, imd the mongrel struck. 

Before the collie could regain his feet the mongrel’s teeth had 
found a hold on die side of Lad’s diroat. Pinning down die muzzled 
dog, the mongrel proceeded to improve his hold by grinding his way 
toward the jugular. Now his teedi encountered soniediing more solid 
tliiui mere hair. They met upon a thin leather strap. 

Fiercely the mongrel gnawed at this solid obstacle, his rage-hot 
brain possibly mistaking it for flesh. Lad wi ithed to free himself and 
to regain his feet, but seventy-five pounds of fighting weight were hold¬ 
ing his neck to the gi'ound. 

Of a sudden, die mongrel growled in savage triumph. The sti ap 
was bitten through! 

Clinging to die broken end of die leadier die victor gave one final 
tng. The pull drove the steel bars excruciatingly deep into Lad’s 
bruised nose for a moment. Then, by magic, the torture-implement 
was no longer on his head but was dangling by one strap between die 
muzzled mongrel’s jaws. 

Widi a motion so swift diat die eye could not follow it. Lad was 
on his feet and plunging deliriously into the fray. Through a miracle, 
his jaws were free; his torment was over. The joy of deliverance sent 
a glow of Berserk \igor sweeping through him. 

The mongrel dropped die muzzle and cimie eagerly to die batde. 
To his dismay he found himself fighting not a helpless dog, but a ma¬ 
niac wolf. Lad sought no permanent hold. With dizzying quickness 
his head imd body moved—and kept moving, and every motion meant 
a deep slash or a ragged tear in his enemy’s short-coated hide. 

With ridiculous ease the collie eluded the mongrel’s awkwiud 
counter-attacks, and ever kept boring in. To die quivering bone his 
short front teeth sank. Deep and bloodily his cui'ved tusks slashed— 
as die wolf and die collie alone can slash. 

The mongi el, swept off his feet, rolled howling into the road; and 
Lad tore grimly at die exposed nnder-body. 

Up went a window in the hovel. A niiui’s voice shouted. A woman 
in a house across die way screamed. Lad glanced up to note diis new 
diversion. The stricken mongrel yelping in terror and agony seized 
the second respite to scamper back to die doorstep, howling at every 
jump. 
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Liid did not pursue him, but jogged along on his journey rvidrout 
one backward look. 

At a rhoilet, a mile beyond, he stopped to drink. And he drank 
for ten minutes. Then he went on. Unmuzzled and with his thirst 
slaked, he forgot his pain, his fatigue, his muddy and blood-caked and 
abraded coat, juid the memory of his nightmare day. 

He was going home! 

At gray dawn the Mistiess and the Master turned in at the gateway 
of The Place. All night tlrey had sought Uid; from one end of Man¬ 
hattan Island to the other—from Police Headquar ters to dog pound— 
they had driven. And now tire Master was bringing his tired jurd heart- 
sore wife home to rest, while he himself should return to town and to 
the search. 

The car chugged dispiritedly dowir the driveway to the house, but 
before it had L aversed half tire distrmce tire dawn-hush was shattered 
by a thuirdrous bar k of challenge to the irrvaders. 

Liid, froirr his post of guar d orr tire verarrda, rair stiffly fotwrrrd to 
bar the way. Therr as he rarr his eyes arrd rrose sudderrly told hirrr these 
rrrysterious irewcoirrers were his gods. 

The Mistress, with a gasp of rapturous nrrhelief, was jutrrpirrg 
down froirr tire car' before it came to a halt. On her knees, she caught 
Lad’s muddy rurd bloody head tight in her ru ins. 

“Oh, Lad;” she sobbed incoherently. “Laddie! Laddie!” 

Whereat, by another miracle. Lad’s stiffness rurd hurts arrd wear i¬ 
ness were gone. He strove to lick the dear' face bending so tearfully 
above him. Then, witli an ahrurdon of puppylike joy, he rolled on tire 
ground waving all four soiled little feet in the air and playfully pre¬ 
tending to snap at the loving hrurds that cru essed him. 

Which was ridiculous conduct for a stately and full-grown collie. 
But Lad didn’t care, because it made the Mistress stop ci'\ing rurd 
laugh. And that was what Lad most wanted her to do. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE THROWBACK 

THE Place was nine miles irortlr of tire courrty-seat city of Patersorr. 
Arrd year ly, rrear Patersorr, was held the great North Jersey Livestock 
Frtir—a fair whose aw'ards established for tire irext twelve-rrrorrtlr tire 
locrrl rarrk of purebred cattle arrd sheep arrd pigs for tlrirty irriles irr 
eitlrer directiorr. 

Frorrr the Rarrrapo hill pastures, south of Sufferrr, two days before 
the fair, descerrded a flock of tweirty prize sheep—tire {rlaytlriirgs of a 
trrarr to wlrorrr the title of Wall Street Far rrrer had a lure of its owrr—a 
lure drat cost hirrr sorrretlriirg like $30,000 a yen; arrd which rrrade 
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him a scourge to Jill his few friends. 

Among these luckless friends chanced to be the Mistress and the 
Master of The Place. And the Gentlem^m Farmer had decided to 
break his sheep’s fair-waixl journey by a twenty-four-hour stop at The 
Place. 

The Master, duly apprised of the sony honor planned for his 
home, set aside a disused horse paddock for dre woolly visitors’ use. 
Into this their shepherd drove his dusty and bleating charges on their 
arrival. 

The shepherd was a somber Scot. Nature had begun the work of 
somberness in his Highland heart. The duty of working for dre Widl 
Stieet Far mer had added tenfold to the natural tendency. His name 
was McGillicuddy, rmd he looked it. 

Now, in northern Newjersey a live sheep is well nigh as rare as a 
pterodactyl. This dock of twenty had cost dieir owner dreir weight in 
merino wool. A dog—especially a collie—that does not know sheep, is 
prone to consider drem his lawful prey, in other words, dre sight of a 
sheep has turrred rrrarry rur odrerwise law-abidirrg dog irrto a ki ller-. 

To avoid so black a srrrirch orr The Place’s hospitrdity, the Master- 
had loaded all his collies, except Lad, irrto the car-, arrd had shipped 
therrr off, that rrrorrrirrg, for a drree-day sojonrrr at dre borrrdirrg kerr- 
rrels, terr rrriles away. 

“Does dre Old Dog go, too, sir?” asked The Place’s forerrrarr, with 
a qnestiorrirrg rrod at Lad, rrfter he had lifted the others irrto the torr- 
rreau. 

Lad was viewirrg the proceedirrgs frorrr the top of dre verrurda 
steps. The Master looked at hirrr, therr at the car-, rurd rurswered: 

“No. Lad has rrrore right here drarr arry rrreasly irrrported sheep. 
He worr’t bother therrr if I tell hirrr rrot to. Let hirrr stay.” 

The sheep, corrvoyed by dre rrrisrurthropic McGillicuddy, fried 
dowrr the drive, frorrr the highroad, arr hour later, arrd were rrrarshaled 
irrto dre corrrd. 

As the jostlirrg processiorr, followed by its dour shepherd, turrred 
irr at the gate of The Place, Lad rose frorrr his rug orr the verrurda. His 
rrostrils itchirrg with the urrfarrriliar- odor, his soft eyes outraged by the 
bizrrrre sight, he set fordr to drive dre irrtrnders out irrto dre rrrrrirr road. 

Head lowered, he rrur, utterirrg rro sonrrd. This seerrred to hirrr arr 
errrergerrcy which called for drasdc rrreasures radrer drrur for rrrorritory 
brrrkirrg. For rdl he krrew, these twerrty fat, woolly, white thirrgs rrright 
be lighters who would attack hirrr irr a body, arrd who rrright everr rrrerr- 
ace the safety of his gods; arrd the glurrr McGillicuddy did rrot irrrpress 
hirrr at rdl favorably. Herrce dre silerrt charge at dre foe—a charge 
lanrrched with the speed arrd terrible rrrerrace of a thurrderbolt. 

McGillicuddy sprarrg swifdy to dre frorrt of his dock, staff 
upwirirled; but before the strrff could descerrd orr the furry deferrder 
of The Place, a sweet voice crdled irrrperiously to dre dog. 

The Mistress had corrre out uporr the verarrda arrd had seerr Lad 
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dash to die attack. 

“Lad!” she cried, “ntd!” 

The great dog halted midway in his rush. 

“Down!” called the Mistress. “Leave them alone! Do you hear, 
Did? Leave them alone!Come back here!” 

Did heal'd, and Lad obeyed. Lad always obeyed. 

If diese twenty malodorous stiangers and their staff-brandishing 
guide were friends of the Misti ess he must not drive them away. The 
order “Leave tlieni alone!” was one tliat could not be disregarded. 

Trembling with anger, yet with no thought of rebelling. Did 
turned and ti'otted back to the verimda. He thrust his cold nose into 
the Mistress’ waini little hand and looked up eagerly into her face, 
seeking a repeid of the conimand to keep away from tlie sheej} and 
their driver. 

But die Mistiess only patted his silken head and whispered: 

“We don’t like it any more tliiui you do, Diddie; but we mustn’t 
let anyone know we don’t. Leave tlieni alone!” 

Past the veriuida filed the twenty priceless sheep, and on to the 
paddock. 

“I suppose they’ll cai i'y off all the prizes at the fair, won’t they?” 
asked tlie Mistress civilly, as McGillicuddy plodded past her at tire tail 
of the procession. 

“Aiblins, aye,” grunted McGillicuddy, with tire excinisite courtesy 
of a irreirrber of his race and class who feels he is beiirg patr oirized. 
“Aibliirs, aye. Aibliirs, ira’. Aibliirs—righ-nh.” 

Haviirg tlrus safegrrar ded his statemeirt agaiirst assault froirr airy 
side at all, the Scot moved on. Lad strolled down toward the paddock 
to superintend tire task of locking rip tire sheep. The Misti ess did not 
detain him. She felt calmly certain her order of “‘Leave them alone!” 
had rendered tire twenty visitors inviolate from him. 

Did walked slowly luorind the paddock, his gaze on the sheep. 
These were fire first sheep he had ever seen. Yet his lurcestors, for a 
thousand years or more, had herded lurd guarded docks on the 
moors. 

Atarism is mysteriously powerful in dogs, and it takes strange 
forms. A collie, too, has a ijneer sti'ain of wolf in him—not only in 
body but in brain, lurd the wolf was the sheep’s official murderer, as 
far' back as fire days wlreir a humpbacked Greek slave, murred Aesoj), 
used to beguile his sleepless nights wrth writiirg fables. 

Rouird and rouird fire paddock prowled Did; his eyes alight with 
a myriad half-memories; his sensitive nostrils iinivering at the scents 
that enveloped them. 

McGillicuddy, from time to time, eyed the dog obliiiuely, and 
witlr a scowl. These slieej) were not fire pride of his heart. His consci¬ 
entious heart possessed no pride—pride being one of the seven deadly 
sins, lurd fire sheep not being his owrr; but fire fiock reirreseirted his 
livelihood—his coirrfortably overpaid job with the Wall Str eet Farmer. 
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He was responsible for tlreir welfare. 

And McGillicnddy did not at all like the way this heantifnl collie 
eyed dre prize merinos, nor was the Scot satisfied with tire strengtlr of 
the corral. Its wire fencing was rnsty and sagging from long disuse, its 
gate hnng crookedly jmd had a crazy hasp. 

A sheep is one of the least intelligent creatures on ear th. Should 
the flock’s leader decide at rmy time during tire rright to press his heavy 
hnlk agairrst the gate or agrrirrst sorrre of the rnstier wire sP arrds, there 
wonld preserrtiy he a gap drrongh which dre errdre twerrty conld arrrhle 
forth. Orrce ontside— 

Agairr McGillicnddy glowered donrly at Lad. The collie retnrrred 
the look with irrterest; a well-bred dog heirrg as skilled irr readirrg hn- 
rrrarr faces as is arry professiorral dead beat. Lad saw dre dislike irr 
McGillicnddy’s heavy-thatched eyes; cordially he yearrred to prove his 
owir distaste for dre shepherd, hnt dre Mistress’ corrrrrrarrd had irrr- 
rrrnrred this sonr sParrger. 

So Lad rrrerely tnrrred his back orr dre rrrarr, sat dowrr, flatterred 
his fnrry errrs close agairrst his head, drrnst his poirrted rrose skywrrrd, 
arrd srriffed. McGillicnddy was too rrrnch arr rurirrral rrrrm rrot to read 
the irrsnlt irr the dog’s postnre arrd acdorr, arrd the shepherd’s list tight- 
erred lorrgirrgly ronrrd his staff. 

Half, arr honr later the Wrdl Str eet Farrrrer hirrrself arrived at The 
Place. He carrre irr a rnrrahont. Orr dre seat beside hirrr sat his pasty- 
faced, fonr-year-old sorr. At his feet was sorrrethirrg which, at first 
glarrce, rrright have heerr either a (inadrnped or a rag hag. 

The Mistress arrd the Master, with dntifnl hypocrisy, crurre srrril- 
irrgly ont orr the verarrda to welcorrre the girests. Lad, who had re¬ 
tnrrred frorrr the irrrprorrrptu sheep-fold, stood beside therrr. At sight 
arrd scerrt of this rrew batch of visitors the collie donhtless felt what 
old-fashiorred rrovelists nsed to describe as “rrrirrgled errrotiorrs.” 

There was a child irr the car. Arrd thongh there had heerr few chil- 
drerr irr Lad’s life, yet he loved therrr, loved therrr as a big-hearted arrd 
hig-hodied dog always loves the helpless. Wherefore, at sight of the 
child. Lad rejoiced. 

Bnt the arrirrrrrl cronchirrg at the Wall Street Farrrrer’s feet was 
cinite a differerrt forrrr of gnest. Lad recogrrized the thirrg as a dog—yet 
rro snch dog as ever he had seerr. Arr nrrwholesorrre-lookirrg dog. Everr 
as the little hoy was arr nrrwholesorrre-lookirrg child. 

“Well!” sorroronsly proclairrred the Wall Street Farrrrer as he 
scrarrrhled ont of the rnrrahont arrd bore dorvar nporr his hosts, “here 
I arrr! The sheep got here rrll safe? Good! I krrew they wonld. McGil¬ 
licnddy’s a gerrins; rrothirrg he crur’t do with sheep. Yon rerrrerrrher 
Mortirrrer?” liftirrg the larrky yonrrgster frorrr the seat. “He teased so 
to corrre ^rlorrg, his rrrother said I’d better hrirrg hirrr. I krrew yon’d he 
glad. Shake harrds with therrr, Morty, drulirrg.” 

“I warrr’t!” srrarled Morty darlirrg, harrgirrg hack. 

Therr he canght sight of Lrrd. The collie carrre straight np to the 
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child, grinning from ear' to ear, jmd wTinkling his nose so delightedly 
that every white front tooth showed. Morty tiring himself fonvard to 
greet die hnge dog, bnt the Widl Street Farmer, with a shont of warn¬ 
ing, caught the boy in his arms and bravely interposed his own fat 
body between Mordmer and Lad. 

“What does the beast mean by snarling at my son?” fiercely de- 
mimded die Wall Street Fiuiner. “Yon people have no right to leave 
such a savage dog at large.” 

“Fle’s not snarling,” die Mistiess indignandy declared, “he’s smil¬ 
ing. That’s Lad’s way. Why, he’d let himself be cut np into srinares 
sooner than hint a child.” 

Still doubtful, the Widl Stieet Farmer cantionsly set down his son 
on the veranda. Morty flnng himself bodily npon Lad; hanling imd 
mauling the stately collie this way and that. 

Had imy grown person, save only die Mistress or die Master, at¬ 
tempted such treatment, the cnning white eyeteeth would have bur¬ 
ied themselves veiy promptly in die offender. 

Indeed, the Master now gazed, with some nervonsness, at the per- 
fornimce; bnt die Mistress was not worried as to her adored pet’s 
behavior; and the Mistress, as ever, was right. 

For Lad endnred die manling—not padently, bnt blissfnlly. He 
fairly wiithed with delight at the painful tugging of hair md ears; and 
inoisdy he sti'ove to kiss die wizened litde face diat was on a level widi 
his own. Morty repaid this attention by slapping Lad across the 
month. Lad only wagged his plniiiy tail the more ecstaticidly and snug¬ 
gled closer to the preposterons baby. 

Meantime, the Wall Street Farmer, in ciarion tones, was calling 
attention to the second of die two ti easnres he had bronght along. 

“Melisande!” he cried. 

At the sninmons, die fnzzy monstrosity in the car ceased peering 
snappishly over the doortop at Lad, and condescended to turn toward 
its owner. It looked like sometliing between an Old English sheep¬ 
dog and a dachshnnd; straw-colored fur enveloped the scrawny body; 
a miserable apology for a bnshy tail hnng limply between crooked 
hind legs; evil little eyes peered forth from beneath a scarecrow stub¬ 
ble of head fringe; it was not a pretty dog, diis canine tire Wall Street 
Farmer had just addressed by the poetic title of “Melisande.” 

‘What in blazes is he?” asked tire Master. 

“She is a Prussian sheep-dog,” proudly replied the Wall Street 
Farmer. “She is die first of her breed ever imported to America. Cost 
me a clem $ 1100 to buy her from a Chicago man who bronght her 
over. I’m going to exhibit her at tire Gar den Show next winter. What 
do yon think of her, old man?” 

“I’d hate to tell yon,” said die Master, “bnt I’ll gladly tell yon what 
I think of that Chicago man. He’s the original genius who sold all the 
land between New York md Jersey City for a dronsand dollars m 
acre md issued the series of ten-dollai' season admission tickets to 
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Centi al Pjirk.” 

Being the Wjill Street Farmer’s host the Master said this in the 
recesses of his own heart. Alond, he blithered some complimentary 
lie and watched the visitor lilt the scraggy nondescript ont of the cai'. 

The moment she was on die ground, Melisande made a wild dash 
at Lad. Snailing, she snapped ferocionsly at his throat. Lad merely 
turned his shaggy shonlder to meet die onslanght. And Melisimde 
lonnd herself gripping nothing but a monthfnl of his soft hair. Fie 
made no move to resent die attack. And die Wall Stieet Farmer, 
shouting nnobeyed mandates to his pet, dragged away the pngnacions 
Melisande by the scruff of the neck. 

The $1100 Prussian sheep-dog next caught a glimpse of one of 
the half-grown peacock chicks—die joy of die Misti ess’ sninmer—sti nt- 
ting across the lawn. Melisande, with a yap of glee, rushed off in pnr- 
snit. 

The chick had no feai'. The dogs of The Place had always been 
ti ained to give die fowls a wide berdi; so die pretty litde peacock fell 
a pitifully easy prey to the first snap of Melisande’s jaws. 

Liid growled, deep down in his throat, at diis gross lawlessness. 
The Mistress bit her lip to keep her self-control at the slaughter of her 
pet. The Master hastily said soniediing diat was lost in die kinder vol- 
nnie of the Wall Street Famier’s bellow as he sought to call back his 
$1100 treasnre from fnrtlier slaying. 

“Well, well, well!” the guest exclaimed as at last he returned to the 
veranda, dragging Melisande along in his wake. “I’m sorry this hap¬ 
pened, but yon iiinst overlook it. Yon see, Melisiuide is so high sjiir- 
ited she is hind to control. That’s the way with thoronghbred dogs. 
Don’t yon find it so?” 

The Master, thus appealed to, glanced at his wife. She was mo¬ 
mentarily ont of eai'-shot, having gone to jiick np die killed peacock 
and sti'oke its rnmpled plnmage. So the Master allowed himself the 
Inxnry of plainer speech tliaii if she had been there to be grieved over 
the breach of hospitality. 

“A thoronghbred dog,” he said oracnlarly, “is eidier the best dog 
on earth, or else he is the worst. If he is the best he learns to mind, 
and to behave himself in every way like a dioronghbred. He learns it 
without being beaten or sworn at. If he is the worst—then it’s wisest 
for his owner to limit np some Easy Mark imd sell die cnr to him for 
$1100. You’ll notice I said his ‘owner’—not his ‘master.’ There’s all 
the difference in die world between tliose two terms. Any body, witli 
price to buy a dog, can be an ‘owner,’ but all the cash coined won’t 
make a man a dog’s ‘master’—nnless he’s diat sort of man. Think it 
over.” 

The Wall Street Farmer glared apoplecdcidly at his host, who was 
already sorry that the sneer at Lad luid the killing of his wife’s pet had 
made him speak so to a gnest—even to a self-invited and nndesired 
guest. Then the Wall Street Man, with a giniit, put a leash on Mel- 
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isande arid gruffly asked drat slie be fastened to one of dre vacant 
kennels. 

The Mistress came back to dre group as die $1100 beast was led 
away, kennelward, by the gardener. Recovering her self-possession, 
the Mistress said to her guest: 

“I never herud of a Prussian sheep-dog before. Is she trained to 
herd your sheep?” 

“No,” replied the Wall Street Famrer, his rrurcor forgotten in the 
prospect of exploiting his wondrous dog, “not yet. In fact, she hates 
the sheep. She’s young, so we haven’t tr ied to train her for shepherd¬ 
ing. Two or three dmes we have taken her into the pasture—always on 
leash—hut she flies at the sheep and goes rdmost crazy with anger. 
McGillicnddy says it’s bad for dre sheep to he scared by her. So we 
keep her away from them. But by next season—” 

He got no fnrdrer. A sound of larrrentadon—prolonged and 
leather-lunged kurrentation—smote upon tire air. 

“Morty!” ejaculated dre visitor in pruric. “It’s Morty! Quick!” 

Following the easily traceable direction of the sciualling, he ran up 
the veranda steps and into the house—closely followed by the Mistress 
and the Master. 

The engaging Mortimer was of the stuff whereof explorers are 
made. No pent-up Udca—nor verrurda—contracted his powers. Bored 
by dre stupid talk of grown folk, wearying of Lad’s friendly advairces, 
he had slipped through tire operr house door irrto the livirrg-roorrr. 

There, for the day was cool, a jolly wood fire blazed orr the heardr. 
In froirt of dre fireplace was air enormous jurd cavernous couch. In 
the precise center of the couch was curled something that looked like 
a ball of dre grayish fluff a maid sweeps under the bed. 

As Mortimer came into the room the infatuated Lad at his heels, 
the fluffy hall lazily uncurled and str etched—tlrerehy revealing itself as 
no hall, hut a super furry gray kitten—the Mistress’ temperamental 
new Persian kitten rejoicing in dre dreamily Oriented nrmre of Tipper¬ 
ary. 

With a squerd of glad discovery, Mortimer grabbed Tipperary 
with both hands, essaying to pull her fox-hrush tail. Now, no sane 
person needs to he told dre basic difference hetcv^een dre heart of a 
cat rurd the heart of a dog. Nor will arry studerrt of Persiarr kitterrs he 
surprised to herrr drat Tipperary’s recepdoir of the ruffrarrly baby’s 
advarrces was totrdly differerrt frotrr Lad’s. 

A lightning sL oke of oire of her shapeless forepaws, arrd Tipper¬ 
ary was free. Morty stood hlirrkirrg irr atrraze at four georrretricrdly reg¬ 
ular red irrarks oir the hack of his owrr pudgy Iraird. Tipperary had 
rrot dorre her persecutor the horror to rnrr away. She rrrerely trroved 
to dre far eird of dre couch arrd lay dowir drere to reirew her irap. 

A trrad fury fired the hraiir of Mordtrrer; a fury goaded by the pairr 
of his scratches. Scre^urriirg irr rage he seized tire cat by tire irape of 
the rreck—to he safe frotrr teeth arrd whizzirrg claws—arrd starrrped 
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across toward dre high-burning fire widi her. His arm was drawn back 
to fling the squirming imd offending kitten into the scarlet heart of the 
flames. And then Lad intervened. 

Now Lad was not in tire very least interested in Tipperary; treating 
the temperamental Persian always witli marked coldness. It is even 
doubtful if he realized Morty’s intent. 

But one tiring he did realize—flrat a silly baby was toddling straight 
toward the fire. As inimy another wise dog has gone, before and since, 
Lad quietly stejiped between Morty and die heai tli. He stood, broad¬ 
side to the fire and to the child—a shaggy wall between the peril and 
the baby. 

But so fiuicldy had anger ciuried Mortimer toward the heartli that 
the dog had not been able to block his jirogress until only a bare eight¬ 
een inches separated the youngster from the blaze. 

Thus Lad found tire heat from die burning logs idl but intolerable. 
It bit through his thick coat and into the tender flesh beneath. Like a 
rock he stood fliere. 

Mortimer, his gentle plan of kitten killing foiled, redoubled his 
screeches. Lad’s back was higher fliim tire child’s eyes. Yet Morty 
sought to hurl the kitten over this stolid barrier into the fire. 

Tipperaiy fell short; kmding on tire dog’s shoulders, digging her 
needle claws viciously therein, and thence leaping to the floor, from 
which she simmg to tire top of tire bookshelves, spitting back blasphe¬ 
mously at her tormentor. 

Morty’s interest in the fire had been purely as a piece of immola¬ 
tion for tire cat, but finding his path to it barred, he straightway re¬ 
solved to go thither himself. 

He started to move round to it, in front of Lad. The dog took a 
forwaixl step that again bar red the way. Morty went insiuie witli wTath 
at this new interference witli his sweet plans. His howis swelled to a 
sustained roar, that reached the eiu s of the grown-ups on the lawn. 

He flew at Lad, beating flie dog with all tire puny force of his fists, 
sinking his milk teeth into the collie’s back, wrenching and teiuing at 
the thick fur, stamping witli his booted heels upon flie absurdly tiny 
white forepaws, kicking the short ribs and the tender stomach. 

Never for an instant did flie child slacken his howls as he punished 
the dog that was saving him from death. Rather, he increased their 
volume from moment to moment. Lad did not stir. The kicking luid 
beating and gouging and hair-pnlling were not pleasant, but they were 
wholly bearable. The heat was not. The smell of singed hair begiui to 
fill the room, but Lad stood firm. 

And then in rushed flie relief expedition, the Wall Street Fiu iner 
at its head. 

At once conclnding fliat Lad had bitten his son’s bleeding hand, 
the irate father swung aloft a chair and sL'ode to the rescue. 

Lad saw him coming. 

With the ligliLiing swiftness of his kind he whirled to one side as 
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the mass of wood descended. The chjiir missed him by a fracrion of 
an inch and splintered into pieces. It was a Chippendale, and had 
belonged to the Mistress’ great grandparents. 

For the first time in all his blameless life Lad broke the sacred 
Gnest Law by growling at a vonched-for visitor. Bnt snrely dris fat bel- 
lower was no gnest! Lad looked at his gods for information. 

“Down, Lad!” said the Master very gently, his voice not qnite 
steady. 

Lad, per[}lexed bnt obedient, dropped to tire floor. 

“The brnte tried to kill my boy!” stormed the Wall Street Farmer 
right dramatically as he caught the howling Morty np in his arms to 
study the extent of the wonnd. 

“He’s my gnest! He’s inygiiest!\W!S MY GUEST!” tire Master 
was sayiirg over lurd over to hiirrself. “Lord, help irre to keep oir re- 
irreirrberiirg he’s irry GUEST!” 

The Mistress cairre forwarxl. 

“Lad wonld sooirer die tlrair hnrt a child,” she declared, tryiirg irot 
to tlriirk of the wrecked heirlooirr chair. “He loves childreir. Here, let 
irre see Morty’s harrd. Why, Arose are claw-irrarks! Cat scratches!” 

“Ve irassy cat scwatched irre!” bawled Morty. “Kill her, daddy! I 
twied to. I twied to frow her in ve fire. Bnt ve nrizz’ble dog worildn’t 
let me! Kill her, daddy! Kill ve dog too!” 

The Master’s inontlr flew wide open. 

“Won’t yon go down to the paddock, dear ,” hastily interposed the 
Mistress, “and see if the sheep are all right? Take Lad along with yon.” 

Lad, alone of all The Place’s dogs, had Are rnn of the honse, night 
and day, of the sacred dining-room. Driring the rest of that day he did 
not aviul himself of his high privilege. He kept ont of Aie way—per¬ 
plexed, woe-begone, his burns still paining him despite Are Master’s 
ininistraAons. 

After talking long lurd loridly all evening of his sheep’s peerless 
ciniAity and of Areir certain victory over all comers in Are fair Are Widl 
Street Farmer consented at last to go to bed. Arrd silerrce settled over 
The Place. 

hr the black honr before dawrr, that sarrre silerrce was split irr a 
score of places—split irrto a irrost horrible cacophoiry of sonird that 
serrt sleep scairrperiirg to the wirrds. 

It was Are irriirgliirg of yells aird bleats rmd barks arrd Are sent ry of 
trrarry feet. It bnrst ont all at orree irr fnll force, lastirrg for soirre sec- 
orrds wiAr irrcreasiirg clairgor; Arerr died to stilhress. 

By that tirrre every hnrrrrur orr The Place was ont of bed. hr rrrore 
or less rndiirreirtary atdre Are honse’s irrhabitarrts Pooped dowrr irrto 
the lower hall. There the Wall Street Fartrrer was raviirg rroisily arrd 
was yrmkiirg at a door bolt whose secret he conld irot faArotrr. 

“It’s rrry sheep!” he shonted. “That accursed dog of yonrs has got- 
teir at Areirr. He’s slanghteriirg tlreirr. I heard Are poor Ariirgs bleatiirg 
arrd I herrrd hitrr srrarlirrg rurrorrg tlreirr. They cost me—” 
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“If you’re speiiking of Ljid,” bkrzed dre Master, “he’s—” 

“Here are the flashlights,” interposed the MisPess. “Let me open 
that door for you. I understand the holt.” 

Out into the dark they went, all hut colliding widr McGillicuddy. 
The Scot, awjikened like dre rest, had gone to dre paddock. He had 
now come hack to report the paddock empty and all the sheep gone. 

“It’s dre collie dke!” sputtered McGillicuddy. “I’ll tak’ oadr to it. I 
ken it’s him. I suspeecioned him a’ long, from how he garred at oor 
sheep dre day. He—” 

“I sjxid so!” roared the Wall Street Fjumer. “The murderous 
hrute! First, he tties to kill Morty. And now he slaughters my sheep. 
You-” 

The Master started to speak. But a white litde hand, in dre dark- 
rress, was laid gerrtly across his rrrouth. 

“Yon told rrre he always slept urrder dre piruro irr your rrrusic 
roorrr!” accused the guest as the four rrrade their way paddock-ward, 
lightirrg a padr widr dre electric flashlights. “Well, I looked drere just 
rrow. He isrr’t urrder the piruro. He—He—” 

“Lad!” called dre Master; drerr at dre top of his lurrgs. “Liid!” 

A distarrt growl, a srrrui, a yelp, a scrarrrhle—arrd preserrtly Lad ap¬ 
peared irr dre fardrest radius of dre flashlight flare. 

For orrly a rrrorrrerrt he stood there. Therr he wheeled about arrd 
varrished irr the dark. Nor had dre Master dre voice to call hirrr hack. 
The rrrorrrerrtary glirrrpse of the gr eat collie, irr the rrrerciless glearrr of 
the lights, had strickerr, the whole party irrto arr irrstarrt’s speechless- 
rress. 

Vividly distirrct agairrst the darkrress they had seerr Lad. His well- 
groorrred coat was rurrrpled. His eyes were frre-halls. Arrd—his jaws 
were red with blood. Therr he had varrished. 

A groarr frorrr the Master—a groarr of heartbreak—was dre first 
sonrrd frorrr the four. The dog he loved was a ki ller. 

“It isrr’t true! It isrr’t true!” stoudy declared dre Mistress. 

The Wrdl Street Frurrrer arrd McGillicuddy had rdready hrokerr 
irrto a rurr. The shepherd had fourrd dre tr acks of rrrrury litde hoofs 
orr the dewy grourrd. Arrd he was followirrg the trail. The guest, swear- 
irrg rurd parrdrrg, was hehirrd hirrr. The Mistress rurd dre Master 
brought up the rear. 

At every step drey peered fearfully arourrd drerrr for what they 
dreaded to see—the rrrarrgled body of sorrre slairr sheep. But they saw 
rrorre. Arrd drey followed dre trail. 

hr a quar ter rrrile they carrre to its errd. 

All four flashlights played sirrrulttmeously uporr a tirry hillock that 
rose frorrr the rrreadow at the forest edge. The hillock was usurdly 
greerr. Now it was white. 

Arourrd its short slopes was huddled a flock of sheep, as close- 
rirrged as drough by a ferrce. At dre hillock’s surrrrrrit sat Lad. He was 
sittirrg there irr a queer attitude, orre of his srrowy forepaws pirrrrirrg 
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something to tlie ground—sometliing tliat could not be clearly distin¬ 
guished through the huddle, but which, e\ideutly, was no sheep. 

The Wall Stieet Farmer broke dre tense silence with a gobbled 
exclamation. 

“Whisht!” h^df reverently interrupted tire shepherd, who had 
been circling the hillock on census duty. “There’s na a sheep gone, 
nor—so far’s I can see—a sheep hnrted. The In’ twenty is drere.” 

The Master’s llashlight found a gap through which its rays could 
reach die hillock crest. The light revealed, under Lad’s gendy pinion¬ 
ing forepaw, the crouching and badly scared Melisande—the $1100 
Pi nssirm sheep dog. 

McGillicnddy, with a grunt, was off on another and longer tour of 
inspection. Presendy he came back. He was breatliing hard. 

Even before McGillicnddy made his report the Master had 
guessed at tire miun points of die mystery’s solution. 

Melisande, weary of captivity, had gnawed throngh her leash. 
Seeking sport, she had gone to die paddock. There she had easily 
worried loose the crazy gate latch. Just as she was wriggling throngh. 
Lad appeared from die veranda. 

He had tried to drive back the wonld-be Idller from her prey. Lad 
was a veteran of severid batdes. But, apart from her sex, Melisande 
was no opponent for him. And he had treated her accordingly. 
Melisande had snapped at him, cutting him deeply in die under jaw. 
During the scrimmage the panic-urged sheep had bolted out of the 
paddock and had scattered. 

Remember, please, that Lad, ten hours eiuiier, had never in his 
life seen a sheep. But remember, too, that a million of his imcestors 
had won dieir right to a livelihood by dieir almost supernatur^d s ki ll 
at herding docks. Let this expkun what actually happened—the throw¬ 
back of a great collie’s instinct. 

Driving the scared and snbdned Melisande before him—luid ever 
hampered by her nnwelcome presence—Lad proceeded to round up 
the scattered sheep. He was in the midst of the process when the Mas¬ 
ter cidled him. Merely galloping back for an instant, and finding the 
snmmons was not repeated, he returned to his atavistic task. 

In less dian five minntes die tw^enty scampering runaways were 
“ringed” on the hillock. And, still keeping the Prnssiiui sheep dog out 
of mischief. Lad established himself in die ring’s center. 

Further than that, and the keeping of the ring intact, his primal 
instincts did not serve him. Having rounded up his dock Lad had not 
the remotest idea what to do with them. So he merely held them there 
until the noisily gabbling hunijuis should decide to take die matter out 
of his care. 

McGillicnddy examined every sheep separately and found not a 
scratch or a stain on any of them. Then he told in effect what has here 
been set down as to Lad’s exploit. 

As he finished his recital McGillicnddy looked shamefacedly 
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ai'ound him as tliough gatliering courage for jm irksome task. A sickly 
yellow dawn was crawling over the eastern mountains, throwing a 
ghosdy glow on dre shepherd’s dour and craggy visage. Drawing a long 
breath of resolve he advanced upon Lad. Dropping on one knee, his 
eyes on a level widr dre unconcernedly observant collie’s, McGil- 
licnddy intoned: 

‘“Laddie, ye’re a braw, braw dog. On, a canny dog! A sonsie dog. 
Laddie! I hae na met yer match this side o’ Kirkcaldy Brae. Gin ye’ll 
tak’ rm auld fnle’s apology for WTangin’ ye, an’ rm auld fnle’s hand in 
glide fellowship, ’twill pleasure me. Laddie. Winna ye let bygones be 
bygones, an’ shake?” 

Yes, the speech was ridiculous, but no one felt like laughing, not 
even die Wall Street Farmer. The shepherd was gravely sincere and 
he knew that Lad would undersLurd his burring words. 

And Lad did nndersLmd. Solemnly he sat up. Solemnly he laid 
one white forepaw in the gnarled palm the kneeling shepherd out¬ 
stretched to him. Flis eyes glinted in wise friendliness as drey met dre 
admiring gaze of the old man. Two born shepherds were face to face. 
Deep was cidling unto deep. 

Presently McGillicuddy broke the spell by rising abruptly to his 
feet. Gruffly he turned to dre Master. 

“There’s na wit, sir,” he growled, “in speirin’ will ye sell him. But— 
but I compliment ye on him, nanedreless.” 

“That’s right; McGillicuddy’s right!” boomed the Wall Street 
Farmer, catching but part of his shepherd’s mumbled words. “Good 
idea! Fie is a fine dog. I see that now'. I was prejudiced. I freely admit 
it. A rennu'kable dog. What’ll you bike for him? Or—better yet, how 
w'ould you like to swrip, even, for Melisande?” 

The Master’s month again ffew ajar, imd nriury sizzling words jos¬ 
tled each other in his throat. Before rury of these could shame his 
hospitaliU' by escaping, the Mistress hurriedly interposed: 

“Dear, w'e left ^dl the house doors wide open. Would you mind 
hurrying back ahead of ns and seeing that everything is safe? And— 
will you take Lad with you?” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE COED HAT 

THE Place was in the North Jersey hinterkurd, backed by miles of 
hill and forest, facing tire lake tlrat divided it from tire village and tire 
railroad and the other new-made smears which had been daubed 
upon Mother Nature’s smiling face in the holy name of Civilizadon. 
The lonely situation of The Place made Lad’s self-appointed guardi¬ 
anship of its acres no sinecure at all. The dread of his name spread 
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fai—carried by hobo ^md by less hiirmless intruder. 

Ten miles to northwaixl of The Place, junong the mountains of 
this same North Jersey hinterland, a in^m named Glure had bought a 
rambling old wilderness hu m. By dint of much money, more zeal and 
most deardr of taste, he had caused the wilderness to blossom like dre 
Fifth Proposition of Euclid. Fie had turned bosky wildwood into 
chaste picnic-grove pkiisannces, lush meadows into sunken gardens, 
a roomy colonijil farmstead into something between a feudal castle 
and a roadhouse. And, looking on his w^ork, he had seen diat it was 
good. 

This Beantilier of dre Wilderness was a financial giantlet, who had 
lately chosen to amuse himself, after work-hours, by what he crdled 
“ftu'ining.” Flence die purchase and renovadon of die live hnndred- 
acre tract, the hnilding of model farms, the acquisition of priceless 
livestock, imd the hiring of a battalion of skilled employees. Flence, 
too, his dearly loved and self-given title of “Wall Stieet Fainier.” Flis 
name, I repeat, was Glure. 

Having established himself in the region, the Wall Street Farmer 
undertook most earnesdy to reproduce the story-hook glories of die 
life supposedly led by mid-Victorian coniiLy gentlemen. Not only in 
respect to keeping open-house imd in alternately patronizing imd bul¬ 
lying the peasantiy, hut in filling his gun-room shelves with cups and 
odier trophies won by his livestock. 

To his “open house” few of the neighhoring families came. The 
local peasantiy—Jersey mountaineers of Revolutionary stock, who 
had not the faintest idea diey were “peasaiiLy” and who, indeed, had 
never lieiud of the word—alternately grinned and swore at the Wall 
Street Fai nier’s L eaqiient of diem, and mulcted him of huge sums for 
sniidl sendees. But Glure’s keenest disappoinqnent—a disappoint¬ 
ment diat crept gradually up tow'ard die nionomania point—was die 
annoyingly continual emptiness of his frophy-shelves. 

When, for instance, he sent to die Paterson Livestock Show a 
score of his pricelessly imported merino sheep, under his more price- 
lessly imported Scotch shepherd, Mr. McGillicuddy—the sheep came 
amhling hack to Glure Towers Fiuni hearing no worthier guerdon 
than a single diird-prize yellow silk rosette and a “Commended” rib¬ 
bon. First and second prizes, as well as the challenge cup had gone to 
docks owned by vastly inferior folk—small farmers who had no money 
wherewith to import the pick of the Scottish moors—farmers who had 
bred and developed dieir own sheep, wddi no better aid diaii personal 
care and personal judgment. 

At the Hohokus Fair, too, die ConiiLy Gentleman’s imported 
Holstein hull, Tenehris, had had to content himself with a measly red 
rosette in token of second prize, while die silver cup went to a hull 
owned by an elderly North Jerseynian of low nminers, who had bred 
his own entry and had bred the latter’s ancestors for forty years back. 

It was discouraging, it was mystifying. There actually seemed to he 
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a vulgar conspiracy among tire dowrr-at-heel rural judges—a conspiracy 
to boost second-rate stock rurd to turn a blind eye to the virtues of 
overpriced P ansatlantic importations. 

It was the same in the poultry shows arrd irr hog exhibits. It was 
the satrre at tire Conirty Fair horsetrots. At orre of tlrese trots tire Wall 
Street Fanrrer, irr persorr, drove his $9000 Eirglish colt. Arrd a rrurgy 
Hackerrsack geldiirg worr all tlrree heats. Irr iroire of tire tlrree did 
Glure’s colt get withirr hailiirg distarrce of the wire before at least two 
otlrer trotters had clattered mrder it. 

(Glnre’s Eirglish head-groom was called on the carpet to explain 
why a colt that could do a neat 2.13 in tr^uning was beaten out in a 
2.17 trot. The groom lost his temper arrd his place. Eor he grunted, 
in reply, “The colt was idl tliere. It was tire driving did it.”) 

The gun-room’s glassed shelves in time were gay with ribbon. But 
only two of tire tlrree primary colors were reirresented tlrere—blue be¬ 
ing conspicuously absent. As for cups—the burglar who should break 
into Glure Towers in search of such booty would find himself tire 
worse off by a wageless night’s work. 

Then it was tlrat the Wall Street Errrrrrer had his Iirsiriratioir. 
Which brirrgs us by easy degr ees to the Flarrrptorr Dog Show. 

Everr as the Eiery Cross arrroirg tire Flighlaird crags orrce Hashed 
sigiral of War, so, wherr the World War swirl sucked rratiorr after rra- 
tiorr iirto its eddy, tire Red Cross tiarrred frotrr orre eird of Arrrerica to 
the other, as the coirrrrrorr rallyiirg poirrt for those who, for a tirrre, 
rrrust do their tightirrg orr the hither side of the gr ay seas. The courrtry 
bristled witir a tlrousaird irrorrey-gettirrg fmrctiorrs of a tirousaird differ- 
errt kirrds; with orre objective—the Red Cross. 

So it happerred at last tlrat North Jersey was posted, oir state road 
arrd byway, with tiariirg placards arrrrourrciirg a Marrrrrroth Outdoor 
Specirrlty Dog show, to be held mrder tire auspices of tire Harrrptoir 
Brarrch of the Arrrericair Natiorral Red Cross, orr Errbor Day. 

Mr. Hanrilcar Q. Glure, tire amronirceirreirt coirtirrued, had 
kindly dorrated the use of his beautiful grourrds for the Everrt, arrd had 
subscribed three hmrdred dollars towards its rumrirrg expeirses arrd 
prizes. 

Not orrly were tire usual dog classes to be judged, but arr added 
irrterest was to be supplied by the awarxliirg of rro less tlrair tifteerr 
Specialty Trophies. 

Mr. Glure, hardrrg offered his grourrds arrd the irritial three huir- 
dred dollars, graciously turired over tire details of the Show to a cotrr- 
rrrittee, whose duty it was to suggest popular Specialties arrd to solicit 
rrrorrey for tire cups. 

Thus, orre irroririirg, air official letter was received at The Place, 
asking tire Master to enter Jill his available dogs for tire Show—at one 
dollar apiece for each class—arrd to contribute, if he should so desire, 
the sum of fifteen dollars, besides, for tire purchase of a Specialty 
Cup. 
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The Mistress was far more excited over tire coming event tlijur 
was the Master. And it was she who suggested the nature of the Spe- 
ciiilty for which the fifteen-dollai' cnp shonld be offered. 

The next outgoing mail bore the Master’s check for a cnp. “To 
be awarded to dre oldest and best-cared-for dog, of any breed, in die 
Show.” 

It was like the Mistress to drink of that, and to reward the dog- 
owner whose pet’s old age had been made happiest. Hers was des¬ 
tined to be die most popnku' Specialty of die entire Show. 

The Master, at first, was disposed to refuse the invitation to take 
jury of his collies to Hjurrpton. The dogs were, for the most part, ont 
of coat. The weather was wamr. At these anratenr shows—as at too 
many professiomd exhibits—diere was always drurger of some sick dog 
spreading epidemic. Moreover, the living-room trophy-shelf at The 
Place was already comfortably filled with cnps; won at similar contests. 
Then, too, the Master had somehow acqnired a most causeless and 
cordial dislike for tire Wall Street Farmer. 

“I believe I’ll send an extra ten dollars,” he told the Mistress, “and 
save die dogs a day of torment. What do yon think?” 

By way of answer, the MisPess sat down on the floor where Lad 
was sprawled, asleep. She ran her fingers dirongh his forest of rnff. 
The great dog’s brush ponnded drowsily against the floor at the loved 
toncii; juid he raised his head for fnrdier caress. 

“Laddie’s winter coat is coming in beantifnlly,” she said at last. “I 
don’t suppose there’ll be juiother dog there with such a coat. Besides, 
it’s to be ontdoors, yon see. So he won’t catch any sickness. If it were 
a fonr-day show—if it were anything longer tluui a one-day show—he 
shonldn’t go a step. Bnt, yon see. I’d be right diere wddi him idl die 
time. And I’d take him into the ring myself, as I did at Madison 
Scinare Garden. And he won’t be nnhappy or lonely or—or juiydiing. 
And I always love to have people see how splendid he is. And those 
Specialty Trophies are pretty, sometimes. So-so we’ll do jnst what¬ 
ever yon say about it.” 

Which, natnrally, setded the matter, once juid for all. 

When a printed copy of the Specijdty Lists ju rived, a week later, 
the MisPess juid die Master scjuined eagerly its pages. 

There were cnps offered for the best tri-color collie, for the best 
modier-and-litter, for die collie widi die finest nnder-and-onter coat, 
for the best collie exhibited by a woman, for the collie whose get had 
won most prizes in odier shows. At die veiy bottom of die section, 
and in type six points larger than any other annonncenient on the 
whole schednle, were the words: 

“Presented by the Hon. Hugh Lester Mauiy of New York City— 
18-KARAT GOLD SPECIALTY CUP, TOR COLLIES (conditions 
mmounced later). ” 

“A gold cnp!” sighed die Mistress, yielding to Delnsions of Gran¬ 
deur, “A goldcnty. I never lieaixl of such a thing, at a dog show. And— 
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arid won’t it look perfecdy gorgeous in the veiy center of our Trojiliy 
Shelf, there—with the other cups radiating from it on each side? And—” 
“Hold on!” laughed dre Master, trying to mask his own thrill, man- 
fashion, by wetbkmketing his wife’s enthusiasm. “Hold on! We ha¬ 
ven’t got it, yet I’ll enter Hid for it, of course. But so will every odrer 
collie-owner who reads drat. Besides, even if Lad should win it, we’d 
have to buy a microscope to see dre driirg. It will probably be about 
half the size of a thirrrble. Gold cups cost gold rrroirey, you krrow. Arrd 
I doir’t suppose dris ‘Hoir. Hugh Lester Maury of New York City’ is 
squairderiirg rrrore tlrair teir or hfteeir dollars at rrrost oir a couirtry dog 
show. Eveir for the Red Cross. I suppose he’s soirre Widl Street chmrr 
that Glure has wheedled iirto ghiirg a Specialty. He’s a irovelty to rrre. 
I irever heard of Iriirr before. Did you?” 

“No,” adrrritted the Mistress. “But I feel I’rrr begimriirg to love 
hinr. Oh. Laddie,” she coirfrded to dre dog, “I’lrr goiirg to give you a 
bath iir iraphtha soap every day till their; aird brush you, two hours 
every irroririirg; imd feed you oir liver aird—” 

“‘Coirdidoirs arriromrced later,”’ iiuoted the Master, studyiirg the 
big-type offer oirce rrrore. “I woirder wirat drat irrearrs. Of course, iir a 
Specialty Show, airydriirg goes. But—” 

“I doir’t care what dre coirdidoirs are,” iirterrupted dre Mistress, 
refiisiirg to be dishearteired. “Lad ciur coirre up to dreirr. Why, there 
isir’t a greater dog iir Arrrerica drim Lad. Aird you krrow it.” 

“I krrow it,” asseirted the pessiirrisdc Master. “But will the Judge? 
You irright tell Iriirr so.” 

“Lad will tell Iriirr,” promised dre Mistress. “Don’t worry.” 


•k it it 

On Labor Day uroruiug a diousaud cars, from a radius of fifty 
miles, were converging upon the much-advertised village of Hamp¬ 
ton; whence, by climbing a tortuous first-speed hill, they preseudy 
chugged into the still-urore-advertised estate of Hiurrilcar Q. Glure, 
Widl Str eet Larurer. 

There, the sylvan stillness was shattered by barks in eveiy key, 
from Pekingese ftdsetto to St. Bernard bass-druuder. An open stretch 
of shaded sward—backed by a stable that looked more like a dissolute 
cadredrid-had been given over to ten double rows of “benches,” for 
the lurchorage of the Show’s three huudred exhibits. Above the ceu- 
trid show ring a banner was strung between two tree tops. It bore a 
blazing red cross at either end. In its center was the legend: 

“WELCOME TO GLURE TOWERS!” 

The Wall Str eet Larurer, as I have hinted, was a man of much 
taste—of a sort. 

Lad had enjoyed the ten-mile spin through cool the uroruiug air, 
in the tonneau of The Place’s only car —idbeit the course of badrs and 
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combings of tlie past week had long since made him morbidly aware 
that a detested dog show was somewhere at hand. Now, even before 
the ciu' entered dre fearsome feudal gateway of Glnre Towers, dre 
collie’s ear s jmd nose told him the hour of ordeal was at hand. 

His zest in the ride vanished. He looked reproachfnlly at dre Mis¬ 
tress and tried to hnry his head under her circling arm. Lad loathed 
dog shows; as does every dog of high-strnng nerves rmd higher intelli¬ 
gence. The Mistress, after one experience, had refrained from break¬ 
ing his heart by trrkiirg hirrr to drose horrors krrowir as “two-or-irrore- 
day Shows.” Bnt, as she herself took snch childish delight irr the local 
orre-day corrtests, she had schooled herself to believe Lad rrrnst errjoy 
tlrerrr, too. 

Liid, as a rrratter of fact, preferred drese irrilder ordeals, rrrerely as 
a rrrrur rrright prefer orre day of jail or toothache to two or trrore days 
of dre srmre irrisery. Bnt—everr as he krrew irrrmy lesser driirgs—he 
kirew the adored MisPess rurd Master reveled irr snch atrocities as dog 
shows; rmd drat he, for soirre reasorr, was part of his two gods’ pleasnre 
irr tlrerrr. Therefore, he trrade the best of the rrnisarrce. Which led his 
ocvrrers to a cerPuirty drat he had growir to like it. 

Par kirrg the car', the MisPess arrd Master led the unhappy dog to 
the clerk’s desk; received his irnirrber tag rmd car d, arrd were showrr 
where to berrch hirrr. They trrade Lad as rrearly corrrfortahle as possi¬ 
ble, oir a straw-littered raised sPdl; hetweerr a snpercilions Merle jurd 
a dnffrly discorrsolate sahle-aird-white six-rrrorrth pnppy that howled 
ceaselessly irr art agorry of fright. 

The Master pansed for a irroirrerrt irr his (jnest of w'ater for Lad, 
arrd stared operr-rrronthed at the Merle. 

“Good Lord!” he rrrnirrbled, tonchiirg dre MisPess’ rrrrrr arrd 
poirrtirrg to the gray dog. “That’s the rrrost rrragrrihcerrt collie I ever set 
eyes oir. It’s farewell to poor old Lrrddie’s hopes, if he is iir airy of dre 
same classes with that marvel. Say goodhy, right now, to yonr hopes 
of die Gold Clip; arrd to ‘Winners’ in dre regnlar collie division.” 

“I won’t say goodhy to it,” refnsed the Mistress. “I won’t do rury- 
thing of the sort. Lad’s every hit as heandfnl as drat dog. Every single 
hit.” 

“Bnt not from dre show-jndge’s view,” said dre Master. “This 
Merle’s a gem. Where in blazes did he drop from, I wonder? These 
‘no-point’ ont-of-towrr Specirdty Shows don’t atP act dre stars of dre 
Kennel Clnh circnits. Yet, this is as perfect a dog as ever Grey Mist 
was. It’s a pleasnre to see snch rm aninrrd. Or,” he corrected himself, 
“it would he, if he wasn’t pitted against dear old Lad. I’d rather he 
kicked than take Lad to a show to he beaten. Not for nry sake or even 
for yours. But for his. Lad will be sure to know. He knows everything. 
Liiddie, old friend. I’m sorry. Dead-50/'/r'. ” 

He stooped down and patted Lad’s satin head. Both Master arrd 
MisPess had ^dways carried dreir fondness for Lad to rm extent drat 
perhaps was absurd. Certainly absurd to the man or woman wiro has 
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never owned such a super-dog as Lad. As not one man or woman in 
a thousand has. 

Togedrer, die Mistress luid die Master made their way idong die 
collie section, trying to he interested in the line of har king or yelling 
entries. 

“Twenty-one collies in all,” sninmed up the Master, as they 
reached die end. “Some ciuidity dogs among diem, too. But not one 
of the lot, except the Merle, that I’d he afraid to have Lad judged 
against. The Merle’s our Waterloo. Lad is due for his first defeat. 
Well, it’ll he a fair one. That’s one comfort.” 

“It doesn’t comfort me, in die very least,” returned the Mistress, 
adding: 

“Look! There is die trojiliy table. Let’s go over. Perhajis die Gold 
Cup is there. If it isn’t too precious to leave out in the open.” 

The Gold Cup was there. It was plainly—or, rather, Ikuningly— 
\dsihle. Indeed, it smote the eye from afar. It made the siirromiding 
ar ray of pretty silver cups and engraved inedids look taw'drily insignif- 
iciuit. Its presence had, idready, drawn a goodly number of admirers— 
folk at whom die guardian village constable, behind the table, star ed 
with sour distrust. 

The Gold Cup was a huge bowl of nnchased metal, its sofdy glow¬ 
ing surface marred only by the script words: 

“Maiuy Specialt}' Gold Cup. Awarded to—” 

There could he no shadow of doubt as to the gennineness of the 
claim that the trophy was of eighteen-kai at gold. Its value spoke for 
itself. The vessel was like a half melon in contour imd was supported 
by four severely plain claws. Its rim dared outward in a wide cnrwe. 

“It’s—it’s idl die world like an inverted derby hat!” exclaimed die 
Mistress, after one long diiiiih look at it. “And it’s every bit as big as a 
derby hat. Did you ever see anydiing so ugly—and so Croesusful? 
Why, it must have cost—it must have cost—” 

“Just sixteen hundred dollars, Ma’iuii,” supplemented die consta¬ 
ble, beginning to take pride in his office of guardian to such a Measure. 
“Sixteen hundred dollars, Hat. I heard Mr. Glure sayin’ so myself. 
Don’t go handlin’ it, please.” 

“Handling it?” repeated The Mistr ess. “I’d as soon drink of han¬ 
dling the Natiomd Debt!” 

The Superintendent of die Show strolled up imd greeted die Mis¬ 
tress and the Master. The latter scarce heard the neighhorly greeting. 
He was scowling at die precious trophy as at a personal foe. 

“I see you’ve entered Lad for the Gold Cup,” said the Superin¬ 
tendent. “Sixteen collies, in all, are entered for it. The conditions for 
the Gold Cup contest weren’t printed till too late to mail them. So 
I’m handing out the slips this morning. Mr. Glure took charge of dieir 
printing. They didn’t get here from the job shop till half an hour ago. 
And I don’t mind telling you diey’re causing a lot of kicks. Here’s one 
of the copies. Diok it over, luid see what Lad’s up against.” 
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“Who’s die Hon. Hugh Lester Maury, of New York?” suddenly 
demanded the Master, rousing himself from his glum inspection of 
the Cup. “I ineim the man who donated drat—that Gold Hat?” 

“Gold Hat!” echoed the Superintendent, with a chuckle of joy. 
“Gold Hat! Now yon say so, I cim’t miike it look like anydring else. A 
derby, upside down, with four—” 

“Who’s Maury?” insisted dre Master. 

“He’s the original Mim of Mystery,” returned the Superintendent, 
dropping his voice to exclude dre constable. “I wanted to get in touch 
with him about the delayed set of conditions. I looked him up. That 
is, I Pied to. He is advertised in the premium list, as a New Yorker. 
You’ll remember that, but his name isn’t in the New York City Direc¬ 
tory or in dre New York City telephone book or in dre suburbrm tel- 
ephoire book. He crur afford to give a sixteeir huirdred dollar-cup for 
charity, but it seeirrs he isir’t iirrport^mt eirongh to get his irarrre iir my 
directory. Fnmry, isir’t it? I asked Glure about him. That’s rdl the good 
it did me.” 

“You don’t mean—?” began the Mistress, excitedly. 

“I don’t mean anydring,” die Superintendent hurried to forestall 
her. “I’m paid to take charge of this Show . It’s no afkirr of mine if—” 

“If Mr. Glure chooses to invent Hugh Lester Maury rmd make 
him give a Gold Hat for a collie prize?” suggested the MisPess. “But—” 

“I didn’t say so,” denied the superintendent. “And it’s none of my 
business, ruryhow. Here’s—” 

“But why should Mr. Glure do such a thing?” asked the Mistress, 
in wxrnder. “I never heard of his shrinking coyly behind another name 
when he wanted to spend money. I don’t understand why he—” 

“Here is the condidons-list for die Maury Specialty Cup,” inter¬ 
posed the superintendent with extreme irrelevance, as he handed her 
a pink slip of paper. “Glance over it.” 

The MisP ess took the slip and read aloud for the benefit of the 
Master who was still glowering at tire Gold Hat: 

“Conditions of Contest for Hugh Lester Mauiy Gold Cup: 

‘“First.—No collie shall be eligible that has not already taken at 
least one blue ribbon at a licensed American or British Kennel Club 
Show. 

“That single clause has barred out eleven of the sixteen entrants,” 
commented die Superintendent. “Yon see, most of tire dogs at drese 
locrd Shows are pets, and harxlly any of them have been to Madison 
Scjuare Garden or to any of tire odier A. K. C. shows. The few that 
have been to them seldom got a Blue.” 

“Lad did!” exclaimed tire Mistress joyfully. “He took two Blues at 
the Garxlen last year; and then, you remember, it was so horrible for 
him there we broke tire rules rmd bronght him home widrout waiting 
for—” 

“I know,” said tire Superintendent, “but read die rest.” 
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“‘Second’” ve'Ad tlie Misti ess. “‘Each contestant must have a cer¬ 
tified five-generation pedigree, containing the names of at feast ten 
champions. ” Lad had twelve in his pedigree,” she added, “and it’s 
certified.” 

“Two more entrants were killed ont by //zatclause,” remarked the 
Superintendent, “leaving only three ont of the original sixteen. Now 
go ahead widr dre clanse diat {znts poor old Lad and one other ont of 
the miming. I’m soriy.” 

‘“Thiixi, die Misti ess read, her brows crinkling and her voice 
trailing as she proceeded. “‘Each eontestimt must go successfuiiy 
through the preiiminaiy immeuvers prescribed by the Kirkaidie As- 
sociation, Inc., of Great Britain, for its Working Sheepdog Triais.’— 
Bnt,” she protested, “Lad isn’t a ‘working’ sheepdog! Why, this is 
some kind of a joke! I never heard of such a thing—even in a Specialty 
Show.” 

“No,” agreed the Snperintendent, “nor anybody else. Naturally, 
Lad isn’t a ‘working’ sheejidog. There probably haven’t been diree 
‘working’ sheepdogs born within a hundred miles of here, and it’s a 
mighty safe bet that no ‘working’ sheeiidog has ever taken a ‘Bine’ at 
an A. K. C. Show. A ‘working’ dog is almost never a show dog. I know 
of only one eidier here or in England; imd he’s a freak—a miracle. So 
mnch so, that he’s fiunons all over the dog-world.” 

“Do yon mean Champion Lochinvar III?” asked die Mistiess. 
“The dog the Duke of Hereford used to own?” 

“That’s the dog. The only—” 

“We read abont him in the Coiiie Eoiio, ”said die Mistress. “His 
picture was there, too. He was sent to Scotkmd when he was a puppy, 
the Eoiio said, and P ained to herd sheeii before ever he was shown. 
His owner was Lying to indnce other collie-fanciers to make their 
dogs nsefnl imd not jnst Show-exhibits. Lochinviu' is im internadomd 
champion, too, isn’t he?” 

The Snperintendent nodded. 

“If the Duke of Hereford lived in New Jersey,” pnrsned the Mis¬ 
tress, trying to talk down her keen chagrin over Lad’s mishaii, “Loch- 
invai' might have a chance to win a nice Gold Hat.” 

“He has,” replied die snperintendent “He has every clnmce, mid 
the only chance.” 

“ILTzohas?” qneried die pnzzled Mistress. 

“Chmnpion Lochinvar III,” was the answer. “Glnre bought him 
by cable. Paid $7000 for him. That eclipses Untermeyer’s record 
price of $6500 for old Squire of Tytton. The dog mrived last week. 
He’s here. A big Bine Merle. Yon onght to look him over. He’s a 
wonder. He—” 

“CVz.'” exploded die Mistress. “Yon can’t mean it. Yon can’t! 
Why, it’s the most—the most hideously unsportsmanlike thing I ever 
heard of in my life! Do yon mean to tell me Mr. Glnre jint np diis 
sixteen hnndred-dollar cnp mid then sent for the only dog that could 
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tulfill the Trophy’s condidons? It’s unbelievable!” 

“It’s Glure,” tersely replied the Superintendent. “Which perhaps 
comes to the same thing.” 

“Yes!” spoke up the Master harshly, entering the Ldk for the first 
time, imd teiuing his disgusted attention from die Gold Hat. “Yes, it’s 
Glure, and it’s unbelievable! And it’s worse than either of those, if 
anydring can be. Don’t yon see the full rottenness of it idl? Half die 
world is starving or sick or wounded. The other half is working its 
fingers off to help die Red Cross make Europe a litde less like hell; 
and, when eveiy cent counts in the work, this—this Wall Street Farmer 
spends sixteen hundred precious dollars to buy himself a Gold Hat; 
and he does it under the auspices of the Red Cross, in the holy name 
of charity. The unsportsmanlikeness of it is nodiing to drat It’s—it’s im 
Unpardonable Sin, and I don’t wiuit to endorse it by staying here. 
Let’s get Lad imd go home.” 

“I wish to heaven we could!” llamed the Mistress, as angiy as he. 
“I’d do it in a minute if we were able to. I feel we’re insuldng loyal old 
Lad by making him a party to it all. But we can’t go. Don’t you see? 
Mr. Glure is unsportsmanlike, but diat’s no reason we should be. 
You’ve told me, again and again, that no ti ne sportsman will back out 
of a contest just because he finds he has no chimce of winning it.” 

“She’s right,” chimed in the Superintendent. “You’ve entered the 
dog for die contest, imd by all the rules he’ll have to stay in it. Lad 
doesn’t know the first thing about ‘working.’ Neither does the only 
other local entriuit that the first two rules have left in the competition. 
And Lochinvar is perfect at every detail of sheep-work. Lad and die 
other can’t do anything but swell his victoiy. It’s rank bad luck, but—” 

“All right! All right!” growled die Master. “We’ll go through widi 
it. Does anyone know the terms of a ‘Kirkaldie Association’s Prelim¬ 
inaries,’ for ‘Working Sheepdog Trials?’ My own early edncadon was 
neglected.” 

“Glure’s edncadon wasn’t,” said die Superintendent. “He has die 
full set of rules in his brand new Sportsman Library. That’s, no doubt, 
where he got die idea. I went to him for them this morning, and he 
let me copy the laws governing the prelimimuies. They’re absurdly 
simple for a ‘working’ dog and absurdly impossible for a ironworker. 
Here, I’ll read them over to you.” 

He fished out a folded sheet of paper imd read idoud a few lines 
of pencil-scribblings: 

“Four posts shall be set up, at ninety yards apart, at die corners of 
a siiuare enclosure. A fifdi post shall be set in the center. At this fifth 
post die owner or himdler of the contestant shidl stimd with his dog. 
Nor shall such owner or handler move more than three feet from the 
post until his dog-shall have completed die bial. 

“Guided only by voice luid by signs, the dog shall go idone from 
the center-post to die post numbered ‘1.’ He shall go thence, in die 
order named, to Posts 2, 3 luid 4, without returning to within fifteen 
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feet of tlie centiiil post until he shrill have reached Post 4. 

“Speed jmd form shall count as seventy points in these evolutions. 
Thirp' points shall be added to the score of the dog or dogs which 
shall make the prescribed tour of the posts directed wholly by signs 
and without the guidimce of voice.” 

“There,” finished the superintendent, “you see it is as simple as a 
kindergarten giune. But a child who had never been taught could not 
play ‘Puss-in-the-Corner.’ I was talking to the English trainer that 
Glure bought along widi die dog. The ti ainer tells me Lochinvai' cim 
go through those maneuvers luid a hundred haixler ones without a 
word being spoken. He works entirely by gestures. He watches tire 
trainer’s hand. Where the hand points he goes. A snap of the fingers 
halts him. Then he looks back for tire next gesture. The ti'ainer says 
it’s a delight to watch him.” 

“The delight is all his,” grumbled tire Master. “Poor, poor Lad! 
He’ll get bewildered and unhappy. He’ll wiuit to do whatever we tell 
him to, but he can’t understand. It was different tire time he rounded 
up Glure’s flock of sheep—when he’d never seen a sheep before. That 
was ancesti al instinct. A tiirowback. But ancesti'al instinct won’t teach 
him to go to Post 1 and i’and 3 and 4. He—” 

“Hello, people!” boomed a jarringly cordial voice. “Welcome to 
the Towers!” 

Bearing down upon tire ti io was a large person, round and yellow 
of face luid clad elaborately in a morning costume that suggested a 
stud-groom with ministerial tendencies. He was dressed for the Oc¬ 
casion. Mr. Glure was alw'ays dressed for the Occasion. 

“Hello, people!” repeated the Wall Street Fjuiner, alternately 
pump-handling tire toLilly unresponsive Mistress and Master. “I see 
you’ve been admiring the Mamy Trophy. Magnificent, eh? Oh, 
Maury’s a prince, I tell you! A prince! A bit eccentiic, perhaps—as 
you’ll have guessed by the conditions he’s put up for the cup. But a 
prince. A prince! We drink eveiytiring of him on tire Street. Have you 
seeir irry irew dog? Oh, you irrust go aird take a look at Lochiirvar ! I’lrr 
eirtering Iriirr for the Maury Trophy, yon krrow.” 

“Yes,” asseirted the Master dully, as Mr. Glure paused to breathe. 
“I know.” 

He left his exultairt host with soirre abruptiress, arrd piloted the 
Mistress back to tire Collie Sectioir. There tirey cairre upoir a sceire of 
dire wrath. Disgruirtled owirers were loudly deirouirciirg the Maury 
conditioirs-list, arrd tirey redoubled tireir plaiirt at sight of tire two irew 
\ictiirrs of the trick. 

Folk who had batired lurd brushed lurd bnrirished tireir pets for 
days, iir eager arrticipatioir of a ireighborhood coirtest, gar gled iir pos¬ 
itive hatred at tire glorious Merle. They read tire pink slips over arrd 
over with irrore rage at each pernsal. 

One pretty girl had sat down oir tire edge of a beirclr, gatireriirg 
her beloved gold-iurd-wirite collie’s head iir her lap, and was crying 
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unashamed. The Master glanced at her. Then he swore sofdy, and set 
to work helping the Misti ess in the task of Huffing Lad’s glossy coat to 
a Final soft shagginess. 

Neither of them spoke. There was nothing to say; but Lad real¬ 
ized more keenly thim could a human drat bodr his gods were wretch¬ 
edly unhappy, and his great heart yearned pathetically to comfort 
them. 

“There’s one consolation,” said a woman at work on a dog in die 
opposite bench, “Lochinvar’s not entered for anydring except die 
Mauiy Cup. The clerk told me so.” 

“Little good that will do any of us!” retorted her bench-neighbor. 
“In im all-specialty show, the winner of the Maury Trophy will go up 
for die ‘Winners Class,” and drat means Lochinvar will get die cup 
for the ‘Best Collie,’ as well as the Maury Cup and probably the cup 
for ‘Best Dog of any Breed,’ too. And—” 

“The Maury Cup is the first collie event on the programme,” la¬ 
mented the odier. “It’s slated to be called before even die Puppy and 
the Novice classes. Mr. Gliire has—” 

“Contestants for the Maury Trophy—all out!” bawled an attendant 
at the end of the section. 

The Master iinciasped die chain from Lad’s collar', snapped die 
light show-ring leash in its place and handed the leash to the Mistress. 

“Unless you’d radier have me take him in?” he whispered. “I hate 
to think of your hiuidling a loser.” 

“I’d rather take Lad to defeat tliiui any other dog to—a Gold Hat,” 
she answered, sturdily. “Come along. Laddie!” 

The Maury contest, naturally, could not be decided in the regrdar 
show-ring. Mr. Glure had thoughtfully set aside a (luadrangie of green¬ 
sward for the Event—a iiuadrangle bounded by four white and num¬ 
bered posts, luid bearing a larger wiiite post in its center. 

A throng of people was already biuiked deep on all four sides of 
the enclosure when the Mistiess arrived. The collie judge sLuiding by 
the central post declaimed loudly the conditions of the contest. Then 
he asked for the first eiiPant. 

This courtier of failure clnmced to be the only other local dog 
besides Lad diat had survived the first two clauses of die condihons. 
He chanced also to be the dog over which the pretty girl had been 
crying. 

The girl’s eyes were still red through a haze of powder as she led 
her slender litde gold-and-snow collie into die ring. She had put on a 
lilniy white muslin dress with gold ribbons that morning with the idea 
of matching her dog’s coloring. She looked very sweet juid dainty— 
and heai'tsore. 

At die cenP'al post she gkuiced up hopelessly at die judge who 
stood beside her. The judge indicated Post No. 1 with a nod. The girl 
blinked at die distant post, dieii at her collie, after which she pointed 
to the post. 
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“Run on over tlrere, Mac!” she pleaded. “That’s a good boy!” 

The little collie wagged his Lul, peered expecLmtly at her, juid 
biwlved. But he did not shr. He had not dre faintest idea what she 
wanted him to do, jilthough he would have been glad to do it. Where¬ 
fore, die bark. 

Presently (after several more fruitless entreaties which reduced 
the dog to a par oxysm of barking) she led her collie out of tire enclo¬ 
sure, striuigiing her sobs as she went. And again the Master swore 
sofdy, but witli much venomous ardor. 

And now, at the judge’s command, the Mistress led Lad into the 
quadrangle and up to the central post. She was veiy pide, but her thor¬ 
oughbred nerves were rocklike in their steadiness. She, like Lad, was 
of die breed diat goes down fighting. Lad widked majesticidly beside 
her, his eyes dark with sorrow over his goddess’ unhappiness, which 
he could not at all understand and which he so longed to lighten. 
Hitherto, at dog shows. Lad had been the only representative of The 
Place to grieve. 

He tiirnst his nose loidngly into the Mistress’ hiuid, as he moved 
along nidi her to the post; and he whined, under his breatii. 

Riuiging up beside the judge, the Mistress took off Lad’s leash and 
collar. Sti'oking the dog’s upraised head, she pointed to die No. 1 
Post. 

“Over diere,” she bade him. 

Lad looked in momentary doubt at her, and then at the post. He 
did not see the connection, nor know what he was expected to do. So, 
again he looked at the sorrowing face bent over him. 

“Lad!” said the Mistress gently, pointing once more to the Post. 
“Go!” 

Now, there was not one dog at The Place that had not known 
from puppy-hood the meaning of die word “Go!” coupled witii die 
pointing of a finger. Fingers had pointed, hundreds of times, to ken¬ 
nels or to die open doorw'ays or to cimoe-bottoms or to car tonneaus 
or to whatsoever spot the dog in question was desired to betake him¬ 
self. And the wxird “Go!” had always accompanied the motion. 

Lad still did not see why he was to go where the steady finger 
indicated. There was notiiing of interest over tiiere; no one to attack 
at command. But he went. 

He wnlked for perhaps fifty feet; tiieii he turned and looked back. 

“Go on!” called the voice that was his loved Law. 

And he went on. UiKinestionably, as nncomprehendingiy, he 
went, because the Mistress told him to! Since she had brought him 
out before this iuino}dng concourse of huniiuis to show off his obedi¬ 
ence all he could do was to obey. The knowledge of her mysterious 
sadness made him tire more anxious to please her. 

So on he went. Presently, as his progress brought him alongside a 
white post, he hear d tire Mistress call again. He wheeled and started 
toward her at a run. Then he halted again, almost in mid-air. 
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For her hand was up in front of her, palm forwar d, in a gesture 
that had meant “Stop!” from the time he had been wont to run into 
the house with muddy feet, as a puppy. 

Lad stood, uncertain. And now the Mistress was pointing rmother 
way and calling: 

“Go on! Lad! Go on!” 

Confused, tire dog started in the new direction. Fie went slowly. 
Once or twice he stopped and looked back in perplexity at her; but, 
as often, came tire steady-voiced order: 

“Go on! Orel! Go on!” 

Oir plodded Lad. Vaguely, he was begimriirg to hate this rrew 
gairre played without krrowir rules arrd irr the preserree of a crowd. Lad 
aborrriirated a crowd. 

But it was the Mistress’ biddirrg, arrd irr her dear voice his quick 
hearirrg could read what rro hurrrarr could read—a hard-fought lorrgirrg 
to cry. It thrilled the big dog, this subtle rrote of grief. Arrd rrll he could 
do to ease her sorrow, appar errtly, was to obey tlris (lueer rrew whirrr 
of hers as best he rrright. 

He had corrtirrued his urrwdllirrg rrrar ch as ftrr as rmotlrer post wherr 
the welcorrre word of recrrll carrre—the recall that would brirrg hirrr 
close agairr to his sorrocvrrrg deity. Witlr a bourrd he started back to 
her. 

But, for tire secorrd tirrre, ermre that palrrr-forwar'd gesture rmd tire 
cry of “Stop! Go back!” 

Lrrd paused reluctarrtly arrd stood parrtirrg. This thirrg was gettirrg 
orr his frrre-strurrg rrerwes. Arrd rrervousrress ever rrrade hirrr parrt. 

The MisL ess poirrted irr still arrother directiorr, arrd she was callirrg 
rrlrrrost beseechirrgly: 

“Go orr. Lad! Go on!” 

Her poirrtirrg harrd waved hirrr rrlread arrd, as before, he followed 
its grridarree. Walkirrg heavily, his brairr rrrore arrd rrrore befogged. 
Lad obeyed. This tirrre he did rrot stop to look to her for irrstr uctiorrs. 
Frorrr the rrew veherrrerree of the MisL ess’ gesture she had appar errtly 
beerr orderirrg hirrr off tire field irr disgrace, as he had seerr puppies 
ordered frorrr the house. Head arrd tail dowrr, he werrt. 

But, as he passed by tire tlrird of tlrose silly posts, she recrrlled 
hirrr. Gleeful to krrow he was rro lorrger irr disgr ace he galloped towarxl 
the Mistr ess; orrly to be halted agrrirr by that sharp gesture arrd sharper 
corrrrrrrurd before he had covered a fifth of the distarree frorrr the post 
to herself. 

The Mistress was actually poirrtirrg agairr—rrrore rrrgerrtly tharr 
ever—rmd irr still arrotlrer directiorr. Now her voice had irr it a (priver 
that everr the hrrrrrrurs could detect; a quiver that rrrade its sweetrress 
rrll but sharp. 

“Go orr. Lad! Go on!” 

Utterly bewildered at his usurrlly rrroodless Mistr ess’ crazy rrrood 
arrd spurred by the shar p reprirrrarrd irr her voice Lad rrroved away at 
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a crestfiillen walk. Four times he stopped and looked back at her, in 
piteous appeal, asking forgiveness of the unknown fault for which she 
was ordering him away; but always he was met by tire siune Fierce “Go 
on! 

And he went. 

Of a sudden, from along the tight-crowded edges of the (luadran- 
gle, went up a prodigious handclapping punctuated by such foolish 
and ear-grating yells as “Good hoy!” “Goodo\d Laddie!” “He diditl” 

And tlirough the looser volume of sound ciune tlie Mistress’ cidl 
of: 

“Laddie! Here, Lad!” 

In doubt. Lad turned to face her. Hesitatingly he went toward her 
expecting at eveiy step tliat hateful commimd of “Go back!” 

But she did not send him back. Instead, she was running foiwiu d 
to meet him. And out of her face tire sorrow—but not tire desire to 
ciy—had been swept away by a tremulous smile. 

Down on her knees beside Lad tire Mistress Hung herself, and 
gathered his head in her arms imd told him what a splendid, dear dog 
he was imd how proud she was of him. 

All Lad had done was to obey orders, as any dog of his brain and 
heart and home training might have obeyed tliem. Yet, for some un¬ 
explained reason, he had made the Mistress wildly happy. And that 
was enough for Lad. 

Forgetful of the crowd, he licked at her caressing hands in puppy¬ 
like ecstasy; then he rolled in front of her; gi'owling ferociously imd 
catching one of her little feet in his mighty jaws, as though to crush it. 
This foot-seizing gnne was Hid’s favorite romp with the Mistress. 
Witli no one else would he condescend to play it, and tire terrible 
w hite teeth never exerted the pressure of a tenth of m ounce on the 
slipper they gripped. 

“Laddie!” the Mistress was whispering to him, “Laddie! Yon did 
it, old friend. Yon did it terribly badly I suppose, and of course we’ll 
lose. But we’ll ‘lose right.’ We’ve made the contest. You diditV’ 

And now a lot of noisy md botlrersome humans had invaded the 
fluadrangle and wanted to paw him and pat him juid prjuse him. 
Wherefore Hid at once got to his feet and stood aloofly disdainful of 
everything and everybody. He detested pawing; and, indeed, imy out¬ 
sider’s handling. 

Through the congratulating knot of folk the Wall Sti eet Farmer 
elbowed his way to tire Mistress. 

“Well, well!” he boomed. “I must compliment you on Lad! A 
really intelligent dog. I was surprised. I didn’t think imy dog could 
make the round unless he’d been trained to it. Quite a dog! But, of 
course, yon had to call to him a good many times. And you were sig¬ 
naling pretty steadily every second. Those things count heavily against 
you, yon know. In fact, tlrey goose-egg your chimces if anoflrer entrant 
cim go the round without so much coaching. Now my dog Lochinvar 
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never needs tire voice at Jill and he needs only one slight gestnre 
for each inrmoenver. Still, Lad did very nicely. He—why does the 
snlky brnte pnll away when I try to pat him?” 

“Perhaps,” ventured the MisPess, “perhaps he didn’t catch yonr 
njune.” 

Then she rurd the Master led Lad back to his bench where the 
local contingent made mnch of him, rmd where—after dre manner of 
a high-bred dog at a Show—he drank mnch water and wonld eat noth¬ 
ing. 

When the Mistress went again to the qnadrrmgie, the crowd was 
banked dricker dran ever, for Lochinvar III was about to compete for 
the Manry Trophy. 

The Widl Street Farmer aird dre Eirglish P aiirer had delayed the 
Everrt for several rrrirrntes while they werrt throngh a strerrnons dis- 
pnte. As dre Mistress cairre np she heard Glnre errd dre rrrgrrrrrerrt by 
boorrriirg: 

“I tell yon drat’s jdl rot. Why shonkhr’t he ‘work’ for rrre jnst as 
well as he’d ‘work’ for yon? I’rrr his Master, rrirr’t I?” 

“No, sir,” replied dre P'^riirer, glnirrly. “Oirly his owner. ” 

“I’ve had hirrr a whole week,” declar ed the Wall Street Farmer, 
“aird I’ve pnt hirrr drrongh drose romrds a dozeir tiirres. He krrows rrre 
arrd he goes throngh it all like clockwork for rrre. Here! Give rrre his 
leash!” 

He srratched the leadrer cord froirr the protestirrg traiirer md, with 
a yarrk at it, sPrrted with Eochirrvar' towarxl the cerrtral post. The ru is- 
tocradc Merle reseirted the nrrcalled-for tng by a dash of teedr. Their 
he thonght better of the rrratter, swallowed his reserrtrrrerrt arrd paced 
^doirg beside his visibly prond owrrer. 

A rrrnrtrrnr of achrriradorr werrt drrongh the crowd at sight of Eoch¬ 
irrvar as he rrroved fotwrrrd. The dog was a joy to look orr. Snch a dog 
as orre sees perhaps thrice irr a lifetirrre. Snch a dog for perfect beanty, 
as were Sondrport Satrrple, Grey Mist, Howgill Rival, Snmrybmk 
Goldsirrith or Sqnire of Tyttorr. A dog, for looks, that was the desprrir 
of all coirrpedirg dogdotrr. 

Prondly perfect irr carriage, irr rrrist-gray coat, hr a hnrrdred 
poirrts—frotrr dre iroble prde-eyed head to the loirg rrrassy brnslr— 
Eochinvar' III rrrade people catch their breath arrd stare. Everr the 
MisPess’ herrrt werrt ont—drongh widr a dirge of shame for disloyrdty 
to Ead—at his beanty. 

Ar rived at die central post, dre W^dl Street Farmer nnsnapped the 
leash. Then, one hand on the Merle’s head md the other holding a 
half-smoked cigar' between two pndgy fingers, he smiled upon the 
tense onlookers. 

This was his Moment. This was dre supreme moment which had 
cost him near ly ten thorisand dollar s in all. He was dne, at last, to win 
a P'ophy drat wonld be the talk of all the spordng nniverse. These 
connpy-folk who had won lesser prizes from nnder his very nose— 
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how tliey would stare, after tlris, at his gun-room treasures! 

“Ready, Mr. Glure?” asked the Judge. 

“All ready!” graciously returned dre Wjill Street Fanner. 

Taking a pull at his thick cigar', rmd replacing it between the first 
tcv^o lingers of his right Inuid, he pointed majesticrdly widi die same 
hand to the first post. 

No word of comimuid wns given; yet Lochinvar moved off at a 
sweeping run directly in the line laid out by his owner’s gesture. 

As the Merle ciuiie alongside die post die Wall Street Farmer 
snapped his fingers. Instantly Lochinvar dropped to a liidt and stood 
moveless, looking back for die next gesture. 

This “next gesture” was wholly impromptu. In snapping his fin¬ 
gers die Wall Str eet Farmer had not taken sufficient account of the 
cigar stub he held. The snapping motion had brought the fire end of 
the stub direcdy betcv'een his first and second fingers, close to die 
palm. The red coal bit deep into those two tenderest spots of all the 
hand. 

With a reverberating snort the Wall Street Farmer dropped the 
cigar-butt and shook his anguished hiuid rapidly up luid down, in the 
first sting of pain. The loose fingers slapped together like the strands 
of an obese cat-of-nine-tails. 

And this was the gesture which Lochinvar beheld, as he turned to 
catch die sigmd for his next move. 

Now, the frantic St. Vitus shaking of the hand luid arm, accompa¬ 
nied by a clumsy step-dance luid a iiioiitlifnl of rich oaths, forms no 
sigmd known to die very cleverest of “working” collies. Neidier does 
the inserting of two burned fingers into the signaler’s mouth—which 
was die second motion die Merle noted. 

Ignorimt as to the meiuiing of either of these uniiiue signals the 
dog stood, puzzled. The Widl Street Fiuiiier recovered at once from 
his fit of babyish emotion, and motioned his dog to go on to the next 
post. 

The Merle did not move. Flere, at last, was a sigmd he understood 
perfectly well. Yet, after the manner of the best-taught “working” dogs, 
he had been most rigidly trained from earliest days to finish the car¬ 
rying out of one order before giving heed to anodier. 

He had received the signal to go in one direction. He had obeyed. 
He had dieii received the ftmiiliai' signal to liidt luid to aw'ait instruc¬ 
tions. Again he had obeyed. Next, he had received a wildly emphatic 
series of signals whose meiming he could not read. A long course of 
training told him he must wait to have these gestures expkdned to him 
before nndertaking to obey the simple signal that had followed. 

This, in his training kennel, had been the rule. When a pupil did 
not undersLuid an order he must stay w'here he was until he could be 
made to understaiid. He must not dash away to carry out a later order 
that might perhaps be intended for some odier pupil. 

Wherefore, the Merle stood stock still. The Widl Street Farmer 
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repeated tlie gesture of pointing towju'd tlie next post. Inquiringly, 
Lochinvai' watched him. The Wjill Street Fju mer made the gesture a 
third time—to no purpose other than to deepen the dog’s look of in¬ 
finity. Lochinvar was abiding, steadfastly, by his hfird-learned lessons 
of the Scottish moorkmd days. 

Someone in the crowd tittered. Someone else sang out delight¬ 
edly: 

“Lad wins!” 

The Wfill Stieet Ffwiner heard. And he proceeded to mislay his 
easily-losable self control. Again, these inferior counpy folk seemed 
about to wrest from him a prize he had deemed all his own, and to 
rejoice in the prospect. 

“Yon mongrel cur!” he bellowed. “Get along tliere!” 

This diction mefmt nothing to Lochinvfir, except tliat his owner’s 
temper was gone—fmd with it his scanty autliority. 

Glure saw red—or he came as near to seeing it as cfm anyone out¬ 
side a novel. He made a plunge across tlie fiuadrangle, seized tire 
beautiful Merle by the scruff of the neck and kicked him. 

Now, here was something the dog could understand witli entire 
ease. This loud-mouthed vulgcuian giant, whom he had disliked from 
the first, was daring to lay violent hands on him—on Chfunpion Loch¬ 
invar III, the dog-aristocrat that had always been handled with defer¬ 
ence and whose ugly temper had never been P ained out of him. 

As a growl of hot resentment went up from the onlookers, a fin 
more murderously resentful growl went up from the depths of Loch- 
invar’s furry throat. 

In a flash, the Merle had WTenched free from his owner’s neck- 
grip. And, in practicfilly tlie sfune moment, his curved eye-teeth were 
burying themselves deep in the calf of the Wall Street Farmer’s leg. 

Then die P ainer and tlie judge seized on die snaiiingly flounder¬ 
ing pair. What the outraged trainer sfud, as he ran up, would have 
brought a blush to tlie cheek of a waterside bartender. What tire judge 
said (in a tone of no regret, whatever) was: 

“Mr. Glure, yon have forfeited tlie match by moving more than 
three feet from the centnil post. But your dog had already lost it by 
refusing to ‘work’ at your command. Lad wins tlie Maury Trophy.” 


•k it 

So it was that the Gold Hat, as well as the modest little silver “Best 
Collie” cup, went to The Place that night. Setting the golden mon¬ 
strosity on die trophy shelf, tire Master surveyed it for a moment; tlien 
said: 

“That Gold Hat is even bigger tlian it looks. It is big enough to 
hold a thousand yards of surgical dressings; and gctilons of medicine 
and brotli, besides. And that’s w'hat it is going to hold. Tomorrow I’ll 
send it to Vanderslice, at the Red Cross Headrirurrters.” 

“Good!” applauded the MisPess. “Oh, good! send it in Lad’s 
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name.” 

“I shjill. I’ll tell Vanderslice how it was won; and I’ll ask him to 
have it melted dowm to bny hosidtal supplies. If that doesn’t Like off 
its curse of nnsportsmanliness, nothing will. I’ll get yon something to 
take its jilace, as a ti'ophy.” 

But there was no need to redeem that promise. A week later, from 
Headiinarters, ciune a hny scarlet emunel cross, whose silver back 
bore the inscription: 

“To SUNNYBANK LAD; in memoiy of a generous gift to Hu- 
nnmit} '. ” 

“Its face-valne is probably fifty cents. Lad, dear,” commented the 
Mistress, as she sti'img the bit of scarlet on the dog’s shaggy tlrroat. 
“Bnt its heiut valne is at least a billion dollars. Besides—yon can wear 
it. And nobody, outside a nightmar e, conld possibly have worn Idnd, 
good Mr. Hngh Lester Manry’s Gold Hat. I innst wTite to Mr. Glnre 
and tell him all about it. How ticlded he’ll be! Won’t he. Laddie?” 


CHAPTER IX 

SPEAKING OE UTIEITY 

THE man huddled frowzily in the tree crotch, like a rumpled and 
sick raccoon. At rimes he wonld crane his tliin neck and peer abont 
him, bnt more as if he feared rescue thrm as though he hoped for it. 

Then, before slnmping back to his sick-raccoon pose, he wonld 
look mnrderonsly eru thward rurd swear' with Inrid fervor. 

At the tree foot tire big dog wasted rreitlrer tirrre rror errergy irr 
fratrric barkirrg or irr caperirrg excitedly abont. Irrstead, he lay at rrra- 
jesric ease, gazirrg np toward tire treed rrrrur rvitlr grave atterrriverress. 

Tlrns, for a fnll hrrlf-honr, the two had rerrrrrirred—the treer arrd 
the treed. Tlrns, frorrr preserrt sigrrs, they wonld corrrirrne to rerrrairr 
nrrtil Christrrras. 

There is, by tradiriorr, sorrretlrirrg irrterrsely corrric irr tire pictnre of 
a rrrarr tr eed by a dog. The rrrrur, irr the preserrt case, snpplied the orrly 
elerrrerrt of corrredy irr tire scerre. The dog was arrytlrirrg bnt corrric, 
either irr looks or irr postnre. 

He was a collie, hnge of bnlk, rrrassive of shonlder, deep arrd 
shaggy of chest. His forepaws were srrowy arrd absnrdly srrrrrll. His 
eyes were seal-dark rmd sorrowfnl—eyes tlrat prockrirrred rrot orrly arr 
nrrcarrrrily wise brairr, bnt a sonl as well. Irr brief, he was Lad; official 
g'nar d of The Place’s srrfety. 

It was irr this role of grrru'd that he was rrow ser\drrg as jailer to the 
rrrarr he had seerr slonchirrg tlrrongh tire nrrdergrowtlr of tire forest 
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which grew close up to The Place’s outbuildings. 

From his two worshipped deities—the Mistress and the Master- 
Lad had learned in puppyhood dre simple provisions of dre Guest 
Law. He knew, for example, that no one openly approaching the 
house along dre driveway from dre furloirg-disLurt highroad was to be 
rrrolested. Such a visitor’s adverrt—especirdly at iriglrt—rrright lawfully 
be greeted by a salvo of barks. But dre brrrks were a rrrere amrourrce- 
rrrerrt, rrot a drreat. 

Oir dre odrer Iraird, dre Lrrw deirrrmded dre iirstairt h^dtiirg of all 
prowlers, or of arryorre seekirrg to get to the house frotrr road or lake 
by circuitous aird ste^dthy irre^urs. Such romrdabout irredrods spell 
Trespass. Every good watchdog krrows that. But wholly good watch¬ 
dogs rrre far fewer drair rrrost peojrle-everr dreir owrrers—realize. Lad 
was orre of the few. 

To-day’s trespasser had struck iirto The Place’s grouirds froirr arr 
adjoirrirrg bit of woodlarrd. He had trroved softly rurd obliriuely aird 
had rrrade litde furtive dashes froirr orre bit of cover to airodrer, as he 
advarrced towrrrd the outbuildirrgs a hurrdred yards rrorth of the 
house. 

He had trroved cleverly rurd quietly. No hurrrarr had seerr or heard 
hiur. Eveir Lad, sprawlirrg half-asleep oir dre verairda, had rrot seerr 
hiur. For, irr spite of theory, a dog’s eye by daylight is rrot so keerr or 
so far-seeiirg as is a huirrarr’s. But dre wiird had brought irews of a 
foreigrr preserrce orr The Place—a preserrce wirich Lrrd’s hasty gkurce 
at driveway rurd krke edge did rrot verify. 

So dre dog had riserr to his feet, stretched hirrrself, collie-fashioir, 
fore arrd aft, rurd trotted quickly away to irrvestigate. Scerrt, rurd therr 
souird, taught Iriirr which way to go. 

Two rrrirrutes later he chairged his wolf trot to a slow arrd urrworrt- 
edly stiff-legged w^alk, advairciirg wddr head lowered, arrd growliirg 
softly far' dowrr irr his tirroat. He was rrrakirrg strrright for a patch of 
suirrac, terr feet iir frorrt of Iriirr arrd a hurrdred feet behiird tire stables. 

Now, wherr a dog bourrds towrrrd a rrrair, barkirrg arrd with head 
up, drere is rrodriirg at all to be feared froirr his apirroach. But wherr 
the pace slackeirs to a stiff walk arrd his head siirks low, that is a very 
good dirre, iirdeed, for dre object of his atteirtioirs to driirk seriously 
of escape or of defeirse. 

Iirstiirct or experieirce irrust have iirrpru ted this useful Ludr to dre 
lurker irr the suirrac patch, for as the great dog drew irear the irrrur 
iircoirtiireirtly wheeled arrd broke cover. At the srurre iirstrmt Lad 
charged. 

The irrrur had a teir-foot start. This varrtage he utilized by lliirgiirg 
hirrrself bodily at a low-forked hickory L ee directly irr his path. 

FJp dre rough L uirk to dre crotch he shimred widr dre speed of a 
chased cat. Lad arrived at the tree bole barely irr tiirre to collect a 
irroudrful of clotlr froirr dre cliirrber’s left toruser rurkle. 

Af ter wirich, siirce he was rrot of the sort to clairror iroisily for what 
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lurked beyond his reach, the dog yawned jmd lay down to keej) gnaid 
on his jirhoreal prisoner. For half m hour he lay thus, vjxrying his \dgil 
once or twice by sniffing dronghtlully at a ragged scraj) of trouser cloth 
between his little white forepaws. Fie sniffed the thing as though trying 
to commit its scent to memory. 

The man did not seek help by shouting. Instead, he seemed oddly 
willing that no otlrer human should intrude on his soriy plight. A sin¬ 
gle loud yell would have brought aid from the stables or from the 
house or even from tlie lodge up by tire gate. Yet, tlrough tire man 
must have guessed this, he did not yell. Instead, he cursed whisper- 
ingly at intervals and snruied at his cajrtor. 

At last, his nerve going, the prisoner drew out a jackknife, opened 
a blade at each end of it and hurled tire ugly rrrissile witlr all his force 
at the dog. As the rrrair had shifted his positiorr to get at the krrife. Lad 
had riseir expectairtly to his feet with soirre hope that his caphve irright 
he goiirg to descerrd. 

It was lucky for Lad tlrat he was starrdiirg wlreir tire krrife was 
throwir for the airrr was rrot had, aird a dog lyirrg dowir carrrrot easily 
dodge. A dog sLurdiirg oir all fours is differerrt, especi^dly if he is a 
collie. 

Liid sprairg to oire side irrstirrcdvely as tire tlrrower’s arirr weirt 
hack. The krrife whizzed, hanrrless, irrto the sutrrac patch. Lad’s teeth 
hared therrrselves iir sorrretlriirg that looked like a srrrile arrd was irot. 
Therr he lay dowrr agairr oir guard. 

A rrrirrute later he was up with a jnrrrp. Frorrr the directiorr of the 
house crurre a shrill whistle followed by a shout of “Lad! La-ad!” 

It was the Master crrllirrg hirrr. The sntrrtrrorrs could rrot he ig- 
rrored. Usually it was obeyed witlr eager gladiress, but irow—Lad 
looked worriedly up irrto the tree. Therr, cotrrirrg to a decisiorr, he 
galloped away at top speed. 

hr terr secorrds he was at the verairda where the Master stood Lrlk- 
iirg witlr a rrewly ar rived guest. Before tire Master could speak to tire 
dog. Lad rushed up to hirrr, wiriirrperirrg irr sLrrk apperrl, therr rair a 
few stejrs tow^rrrd tire stables, paused, looked hack aird wirirrrpered 
agairr. 

“What’s tire irratter with hirrr?” loudly detrrairded tire guest—air 
obese arrd elderly irrrur, right sportily attired. “What ails the silly dog?” 

“He’s fouird soirre tiring,” said tire Master. “Somethiug he wants 
me to come and see—lurd he wants me to come in a hurry.” 

“How do yon know?” asked tire guest. 

“Because I krrow his language as well as he krrows mine,” retorted 
the Master. 

He set off in the wake of the excited dog. The guest followed in 
more leisurely fashion complaining: 

“Of all the idiocy! To let a measly dog drag you out of the shade 
on a red-hot day like tlris just to look at some dead chipmnirk he’s 
found!” 
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“Perhaps,” stiffly agreed tire Master, irot slackening his pace. “Bnt 
if Lad behaves like that, nnless it’s pretty well worth while, he’s 
chrmged a lot in die past hour. A nnm crm do worse sometimes than 
follow a tip his dog gives him.” 

“Have it yonr own way,” grinned the gnest. “Perhaps he may lead 
ns to a treasure cave or to a damsel in distress. I’m with yon.” 

“Gny me if it runnses yon,” said die Master. 

“It does,” his gnest informed him. “It ainnses me to see any gi'own 
man drink so nincli of a dog as yon people drink of Lad. It’s mau d lin.” 

“My house is the only one within a mile on this side of the lake 
that has never been robbed,” was the Master’s reply. “My stable is die 
only one in the same radius that hasn’t been rifled by Im iress-and-tire 
thieves. Thieves wiro seem to do dreir work in broad daylight, too, 
when the stables won’t be locked. I have Lad to thank for rdl that. 
He-” 

The dog had darted far alread. Now he was spur ding beneath a 
low-forked hickory tree star ing np into it. 

“He’s treed a cat!” guffawed the gnest, his laugh as irritating as a 
kick. “ExP a! Come ont and get a nice sunstroke, folks! Come rmd see 
the cat Lad has treed!” 

The Master did not answer. There was no cat in die tree. There 
was nodring \dsible in the tree. Lad’s aspect shrank from hope to de¬ 
pression. He looked apologetically at tire Master. Then he began to 
sniff once more at a scrap of cloth on the gronnd. 

The Master picked np the cloth rurd presently walked over to the 
Pee. Lronr a jnt of bark dangled a shred of tire same clodr. The Mas¬ 
ter’s hrurd went to Lad’s head in approving car ess. 

“It was not a cat,” he said. “It was a nrrm. See tire rags of—” 

“Oh, piffle!” snorted the gnest. “Next you’ll be recorrsPnctirrg the 
rrrjur’s rrriddle irairre aird favorite perfnirre frorrr tire color of tire bark 
orr the Pee. Yon people are always telliirg abont worrderfnl stnrrts of 
Lad’s. Arrd drat’s rdl tire evideirce drere geirer^dly is to it.” 

“No, Mr. Clnre,” derried the Master, Prkiirg a sParrgle hold orr his 
teirrper. “No. That’s irot (jnite ^dl the eviderrce that we have for onr 
brag abont Lad. Lor irrstarrce, we had the eviderrce of yonr owrr eyes 
wheir he herded drat flock of stairrpeded prize sheep for yon last 
spriirg, arrd of yonr owrr eyes agairr wlrerr he worr the ‘Cold Hat’ cnp 
at dre Labor Day Dog Show. No, drere’s plerrty of evideirce drat Lad 
is worth his salt. Let it go at that. Shall we get back to the honse? It’s 
fairly cool on tire veranda. By dre way, what was it yon wmrted me to 
crdl Lad for? Yon asked to see him. And—” 

“Why, here’s die idea,” expkdned Glnre, as drey made dreir way 
throngh the heat back to the shade of the porch. “It’s what I drove 
over here to talk, widr yon abont. I’m making tire ronnds of all dris 
region. And, say, I didn’t ask to see Lad. I asked if yon still had him. 
I asked becanse—” 

“Oh,” apologized the Master. “I thonght yon wanted to see him. 
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Most people ask to if he doesn’t happen to be round when drey c^dl. 
We-” 

“I asked yon if yon still had him,” exponnded Mr. Glnre, “be¬ 
cause I hoped yon hadn’t. I hoped yon were more of a patriot.” 

“Patriot?” echoed dre Master, pnzzled. 

“Yes. That’s why I’m making this tour of the country: to rouse 
dog owners to a sense of dreir dnty. I’ve jnst formed a local branch of 
the Food Conseiwadon Leagne and—” 

“It’s a splendid organizadon,” war mly approved dre Master, “bnt 
what have dog owners to—” 

“To do wddr it?” snppleirrerrted Glnre. “They have irodriirg to do 
with it, trrore’s dre pity. Bnt they onght to. That’s why I volnrrteered 
to rrrake this crurvass. It was irry own idea. Soirre of dre others were 
foolish errongh to object, bnt as I had fonrrded rurd fnmrced this 
Hnrrptorr brnrclr of dre Leagne-” 

“What ‘cairvass’ are yon talkirrg abont?” asked the Master, who 
was far' too fturriliar widr Glnre’s ways to let dre rrrnr becorrre fairly 
lanrrched orr a paeair of self-adnladorr. “Yon say it’s ‘to ronse dog owir- 
ers to a serrse of their dnty.’ Aloirg what lirre? We dog rrreir have raised 
a good trrarry thonsarrd dollar s this past year by onr Red Cross shows 
aird by onr snbscripdoirs to rdl sorts of war' fnrrds. The Bine Cross, 
too, rurd the Collie Airrbnlairce Fnrrd have—” 

“This is soirredrirrg better drarr dre rrrere giviirg of snrplns coiir,” 
broke irr Glnre. “It is soirredrirrg that involves sacrifice. A needfnl sac¬ 
rifice for onr conntiy. A sacrifice that may win the war .” 

“Coriirt me in on it, then!” cordiidly approved dre Master. “Connt 
in all real dog men. What is the ‘sacrifice’?” 

“It’s my own idea,” modestly boasted Glnre, adding: “That is, of 
course, it’s been agitated by other people in letters to newspapers and 
all that, bnt I’m dre first to go out rmd pnt it into actnal effect.” 

“Shoot!” snggested the weaty Master. 

“That’s die vety word!” exclaimed Glnre. “That’s dre vety dring I 
want dog owners to combine in doing. To shoot!” 

“To-what?” 

“To shoot—or poison—or asphyxiate,” exponnded Glnre, warm¬ 
ing to his drenre. “In short, to get rid of evety dog.” 

The Master’s jaw swung ajar and his eyes brilged. His face began 
to assnnre an nnbeconring bricky line. Glnre went on: 

“Yon see, neighbor, onr nation is rip against it. When war was 
declared last nrondr it found ns nirprepared. We’ve got to pitch in 
and economize. Every nronthfnl of food wasted here is a new lease of 
life to dre Kaiser. We’re cntdirg down on sugar and meat and fat, bnt 
for evety cent we save that way we’re throwing away a dollar in feeding 
onr dogs. Onr dogs drat are a nseless, senseless, cosdy Inxriry! They 
serve no ndlitarian end. They eat food that belongs to soldiers. I’m 
tr\rng to brighten dre corner where I inn by persnading my neighbors 
to get rid of their dogs. When I’ve proved what a blessing it is I’m 
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going to inaugurate a nation-wide campiiign from Ciilifornia to New 
York, from—” 

“Hold on!” snajjped the Master, finding some of his voice imd, in 
the same effort, mislaying mnch of his temper. “What wall-eyed idi¬ 
ocy do yon drink yon’re tiying to talk? How inimy dog men do yon 
expect to convert to snch a crazy doctrine? Have yon tried imy others? 
Or am I dre first mark?” 

“I’m Sony yon take it this way,” reproved Glnre. “I had hoped 
yon were more broad-minded, bnt yon are as pig-headed as die rest.” 

“The ‘rest,’ hey?” the Master caught him np. “The ‘rest?’ Then 
I’m not the fii st? I’m glad they had sense enongh to send yon pack- 
mg. 

“They were blind animal worshipers, bodi of diem,” said Glnre 
aggrievedly, “jnst as yon are. One of them yelled somediing after me 
that I sincerely hope I didn’t hear' aright. If I did, I have a sti'ong acdon 
for slander against him. The other chncklehead so far' forgot himself 
as to drreaten to take a shotgnn to me if I didn’t get off his kurd.” 

“I’m sorry!” sighed the Master. “For both of them seem to have 
covered the ground so completely drat there isn’t anydring nniiine for 
me to say—or do. Now listen to me for two minntes. I’ve read a few 
of drose and-dog letters in dre newspapers, bnt yon’re dre first person 
I’ve met in real life who backs snch rot. And I’m going—” 

“It is not a matter for argnment,” lofdly began Glnre. 

“Yes it is,” asserted the Master. “Everydring is, except religion and 
love and toothache. Yon say dogs origlrt to be destroyed as a patriotic 
dnty because drey aren’t ntilitarian. There’s where yon’re wr ong at the 
very beginning. Dead wrong. I’m not tidking about the big kennels 
where one man keeps a hnndred dogs as he’d herd so many prize 
hogs. Thongh look what the owners of snch kennels did for the conn- 
tn' at the last New York show at Madison Siinare Garden! Every 
penny of the thonsands and thonsands of dollars in profits from the 
show went to die Red Cross. I’m speaking of die man who keeps one 
dog or two or even drree dogs, and keeps them as pets. I’m speaking 
of myself, if yon like. Do yon know what it costs me per week to feed 
my dogs?” 

“I’m not looking for statisdcs in—” 

“No, I suppose not. Few fanatics are. Well, I figrired it ont a few 
weeks ago, af ter I read one of drose imd-dog letters. The totid npkeejr 
of all my dogs averages jnst nnder a dollar a week. A bare fifty dolku s 
a year. That’s tine. And—” 

“And that fifty dollars,” interposed Glnre eagerly, “would pay for 
a soldier’s—” 

“It would not!” contradicted the Master, trying to keep some slight 
grip on his sliding temper. “Bnt I can tell yon what it yvoiild do: Par t 
of it would go for burglar insnrance, which I don’t need now, because 
no stranger dares to sneak np to my honse at night. Part of it wonld 
go to make np for things stolen aronnd The Place. For instiurce, in 
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the hiirness room of my stable tlrere are Five sets of good harness and 
two or diree extra antomobile tires. Unless I’m veiy much mistaken, 
the best of those wonld be gone now if Lad hadn’t jnst ti eed tire man 
who was after them.” 

“Pshaw!” exploded Glnre in fine scorn. “We saw no mini there. 
There was no proof of—” 

“There was proof enongh for me,” confinned tire Master. “And if 
Lad hadn’t scented the fellow one of the other dogs wonld. As I told 
yon, mine is tire only honse—and mine is tire only stable—on tlris side 
of the lake that has never been looted. Mine is the only orchard—imd 
mine is the only garden—tlrat is never robbed. And this is the only 
place, on onr side of the lake, where dogs are kept at lar ge for twelve 
montlis of tire year. My dogs’ entry fees at Red Cross shows have 
more than paid for their keep, and those fees went straight to charity.” 

“Bnt-” 

“The women of my family ar e as safe here, day and night, as if I 
had a machine-gnn company on gnard. That assnrrmce counts for 
more than a little, in peace of mind, back here in the North Jersey 
hinterkmd. I’m not taking into acconnt the several otlrer ways tire dogs 
bring in cash income to ns. Not even the cash Lad turned over to the 
Red Cross when we sent tlrat $1600 ‘Cold Hat’ cnp he won, to be 
melted down. And I’m not speaking of onr dogs’ comradeship, and 
what tlrat rrrearrs to ns. Onr dogs are arr asset irr every way—rrot a lia¬ 
bility. They arerr’t deadheads either. For I pay the state tax orr therrr 
every year'. They’re tr ne, loyal, corrrparriorrable chnrrrs, arrd they’re rur 
orrrrmrerrt to The Place as well as its best safegnard. All irr retnrrr for 
table scraps rurd skirrr rrrilk arrd less tharr a weekly dollar’s worth of 
stale bread arrd cast-off bntcher-shop borres. Where do yon fignre ont 
the ‘savirrg’ for the war chest if I got rid of therrr?” 

“As I said,” repeated Glnre wrtlr cold ansterity, “it’s rrot a rrratter 
for argrrrrrerrt. I carrre here hopirrg to—” 

“I’rrr rrot giverr to rrrawkish serrtirrrerrt,” werrt orr tire Master sharrre- 
facedly, “bnt orr the day yonr fool law for dog exterrrrirratirrg goes irrto 
effect there’ll be a piteons cryirrg of little childrerr all over the whole 
world—of little childrerr rrrorrrrrirrg for the gerrtle protectirrg playrrrates 
they loved. Arrd there’ll be a rrrilliorr rrrerr arrd worrrerr whose lives 
have all at orrce becorrre lorrely arrd errrpty arrd rrriserable. Isrr’t this 
war' cansirrg errongh cryirrg arrd lorrelirress arrd rrrisery wrthont yonr 
addirrg to it by killirrg onr dogs? For the rrratter of that, haverr’t the 
arrrry dogs over irr Enrope beerr doirrg errongh for rrrrmkirrd to wrrrrarrt 
a sqnar e deal for their stay-at-horrre brothers? Haverr’t they?” 

“That’s a rrrass of serrtirrrerrtal bosh,” declar ed Glnre. “All of it.” 

“It is,” willirrgly corrfessed the Master. “So are rrrost of the worth¬ 
while tlrirrgs irr life, if yon rednce tlrerrr to tlreir lowest terrrrs.” 

“Yon krrow what a firre gronp of dogs I had,” srrid Glnre, strrrtirrg 
off orr a rrew tack. “I had a gronp tlrat cost rrre, dog for dog, rrrore tlrarr 
arry other kerrrrel irr the state. Grrurd dogs too. Yon rerrrerrrber rrry 
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wonderful Merle, lor instance, juid—” 

“And your nire ‘Prussian sheep dog’—or was it a prnne-honnd?— 
that a Chicago man sold to you for $1100,” supplemented the Master, 
swallowing a giin. “I remember. I remember them Jill. What then?” 

“Well,” resumed Glure, “no one cjm accuse me of not prachcing 
w hat I preach. I began this splendid campjugn by getting rid of every 
dog I owned. So I—” 

“Yes,” agreed the Master. “I read all about that last month in your 
lociil paper. Distemper had run drrongh your kennel, and you Pied 
doctoring the dogs on a theory of your own instead of sending for a 
vet. So drey all died. Tough luck! Or perhaps yon got rid of them drat 
way on purpose? For the good of the Cause? Fm sorry about the 
Merle. He was—” 

“I see there’s no use Pdking to you,” sighed Glure in disgust, pon¬ 
derously rising and wnddling toward his car'. “Fm disappointed; be¬ 
cause I hoped you were less bone-brained rmd more patriotic thrm 
these yokels round here.” 

“Fm not,” cheerily conceded the Master. “Fm not, Fm glad to 
say. Not a bit.” 

“Then,” pursued Glure, climbing into the cm, “since you feel that 
way about it, I suppose drere’s no use asking yon to come to die litde 
cattle show Fm orgmiizing for week after next, because that’s for the 
Food Conservadon League too. And since you’re so out of sympadiy 
with—” 

“Fm not out of sympathy with the League,” asserted the Master. 
“Its car d is in our kitchen window. We’ve signed its pledge mid we’re 
boosting it in every way we know how, except by killing our dogs; mid 
that’s no pmt of die League’s programme, as you know very well. Tell 
me more about the cattle show.” 

“It’s a neighborhood alfaii ,” said Glure sulkily, yet eager to secure 
miy possible entrmits. “Just a bunch of home-raised cattle. Cup and 
rosette for best of each recognized breed, and the usual ribbons for 
second and third. Three dollars an entry. Only one class for each 
breed. Every entrant must have been raised by die exhibitor. Gate 
admission fifty cents. Red Cross to get the gross proceeds. I’ve offered 
the use of my sondi meadow at Glure Towers—just as I did for die 
speciidty dog show. I’ve put up a hundred dollm s toward the running 
expenses too. Micklesen’s to judge.” 

“I don’t go in for stock raising,” said the Master. “My little Alder¬ 
ney heifer is die only head of cinality stock I ever bred. I doubt if she 
is worth taking up there, but I’ll be glad to take her if only to swell the 
competidon list. Send me a blmik, please.” 

Lad trotted dejectedly back to the house as Glure’s cm' chugged 
away up die drive. Lad was glumly unhappy. He had had no Pouble 
at idl in catching the scent of die man he had treed. He had followed 
the crashingly made tiail dirough nndergrowtli and woodland until it 
had emerged into the highroad. 
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Aiid tliere, perforce, Lad had paused. For, taught from puppy- 
hood, he knew the bouudaries of The Place as well as did the Mistress 
or dre Master, aud he knew eqrudly well diat his own jurisdiction 
ended at those bouudaries. Beyond them he might not chase even 
the most loadred intruder. The highroad was smctuaiy. 

Wherefore at the road edge he stopped aud turned slowly back. 
His pursuit was ended, but not his auger, nor his memory of dre ma¬ 
rauder’s scent. The man had trespassed slyly on The Place. He had 
gotten away unpunished. These diings nmkled in the big dog’s mind. . . . 

It was a irretty litde catde show rmd staged in a pretty setting 
withrd—at Glure Towers, two weeks later. The big sunken meadow on 
the verge of tire Rnuapo River was lined on two sides with impromptu 
sheds. The third side was blocked by somedriug between a grand 
stand aud a marquee. The tree-hung river bordered tire fourtlr side. 
In the field’s center was the roped-off judging iuciosure into which the 
catde, class by class, were to be led. 

Above the pastorrd scene brooded the aichitecturid crime, known 
as The Towers—homestead and stronghold of Hamilcai' Q. Glure, 
Esrjuire. 

Glure had made much money in Wall SLeet—a crooked little 
street drat begins widi a graveyard rmd ends in a river. Having wrrxed 
indecently rich, he had erected for himself a hideously expensive es¬ 
tate runong die Rimiapo MounPuns and had settled down to the task 
of pab'onizing his rurid neighbors. There he elected to be known as 
the “Wall Sfreet Farmer,” a title diat delighted not only himself but 
everyone else in the region. 

There was, in tliis hinterland stretch, a friendly luid constimt ri- 
vahy among the natives and other old residents in the matter of stock 
raising. Horses, cattle, pigs, chickens, even a veiy few sheej} were bred 
for generations along lines which their divers owners had laid out¬ 
lines which those owners fervently believed must some day produce 
perfection. 

Each owner or group of owners had his own special ideas as to 
the best way to produce this super-stock result. The local stock shows 
formed die only iiiems of proving or disproving die excellence of tire 
varied theories. Hence these shows were looked upon as barnyard 
supreme courts. 

Mr. Glure had begnn his cxireer in the neighborhood with a laud¬ 
able aim of excelling everybody else in eveiydring. He had gone, heart 
and soul, into stock producing rurd as he had no breeding theories of 
his own he proceeded to acciuire a set. As it would necessarily take 
years to work out these beliefs, he bridged the gap neatly by purchas¬ 
ing and importing prize livestock and by entering it against tire horrre- 
raised products of his rreigirbors. 

Strarrgely errough, tiris did rrot add to the popularity which he did 
rrot possess. Still rrrore strarrgely, it did rrot add rrraterially to his pres¬ 
tige as nr exhibitor, for tire judges had nr exasperatirrg way of hnrdirrg 
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him a second or tliird prize ribbon and dren of awar ding tire coveted 
bine rosette to the owrrer arrd breeder of sorrre local exhibit. 

After a lorrg drrre it begarr to darvrr nporr Glnre that rrarrow rreigir- 
borhood prejndice deerrred it nrrsportsrrrrmlike to bny prize stock arrd 
exhibit it as orre’s owar. At approxirrrately dre sarrre drrre drree crdves 
were borrr to rrewly irrrported prize cows irr the two-acre rrrodel bar rrs 
of Glnre Towers, arrd with drerrr was borrr Glnre’s rrewest idea. 

No orre conld derry he had bred these calves hirrrself. They were 
borrr orr his owrr place arrd of his owrr high-pedigreed catde. Three 
breeds were represerrted rurrorrg the trio of specirrrerrs. By poirrts arrd 
by lirreage they were well-rrigir peerless. Wherefore dre pkur for a 
show of rreigirborirood “horrre-raised” cattle. At lerrgth Glnre felt he 
was corrrirrg irrto his owar. 

The hirrterlarrd folk had fonght shy of Glnre sirrce the dog show 
whereirr he had songht to wirr dre capitrd prize by forrrrnlatirrg a set of 
corrditiorrs that conld be frlled by rro errtrrurt except a rrewly irrrported 
cirrmrpiorr Merle of his owar. 

Bnt the phrase “horrre-raised” rrow proved a bait that few of the 
regiorr’s stock lovers conld resist; arrd orr the rrrorrrirrg of the show rro 
fewer tharr frfty-two cattle of starrcku d breeds were shnfdirrg or lowirrg 
irr dre big irrrprorrrptn sheds. 

A farrrr harrd, the day before, had led to the show gronrrd The 
Place’s sole errtrarrt—dre pretty litde Alderrrey heifer of which dre Mas¬ 
ter had spokerr to Glnre arrd which, by the way, was destirred to wirr 
rrothirrg higher tharr a third-prize ribborr. 

For that rrratter, to errd the snsperrse, the best of dre three Glnre 
crdves worr orrly a secorrd prize, all the frrst for their three breeds goirrg 
to two rrorr-plntocratic Nordr Jerseyrrrerr who had bred the arrcestors 
of their errtrrurts for six gerreratiorrs. 

The Mistress arrd dre Master rrrotored over to Glnre Towers orr 
the rrrorrrirrg of the show irr their orre car. Lad werrt with drerrr. Fie 
rdways werrt widr drerrr. 

Not that arry dog conld hope to frrrd irrterest irr a catde show, bnt 
a dog wonld rather go rmywhere with his Master drarr to stay at horrre 
withont hirrr. 

Witrress dre glad rdacrity wherewddr the weariest dog deserts a 
srrng frreside irr the vilest weadrer for the joy of a rrraster-accorrrparry- 
irrg walk. 

A tire pnrrctnre delayed the trip. The show was abont to begirr 
wherr dre car was at last parked behirrd dre snrrkerr rrreadow. The Mis¬ 
tress arrd the Master, with Lad at their heels, started across the 
rrreadow afoot toward the well-frlled grarrd-strmd. 

Several acqnairrtarrces irr the sLurd waved to drerrr as they ad- 
varrced. Also, before drey had traversed rrrore thrm half dre rrreadow’s 
ar ea their host bore dowrr nporr drerrr. 

Mr. Glnre (dressed, as nsnrd, for dre Occasiorr) looked like a 
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blend of L^mdseer’s “Edinburgh Drover” and a dieater-prograin pic¬ 
ture of “Whcit die Mini Will Wem'. ” 

He had been walking beside a garishly liveried groom who was 
leading an enormous Holstein bnll toward the judging enclosnre. The 
hull was steered by a five-foot bar, die end snapped to a ring in his 
nose. 

“Hello, good people!” Mr. Glnre boomed, pnmp-himdling die 
nnenthnsiastic Mistress’ right hand luid bestowing ajarringly annoying 
slap npon die Master’s shoulder. “Glad to see yon! Yon’re late. Al¬ 
most too late for the best part of the show. Before judging begins. I’m 
having some of my choicest Enropeim stock par aded in the ring. Jnst 
for exhibition, yon know. Not for a contest. I like to give a treat to 
some of drese farmers who drink drey know how to breed catde.” 

“Yes?” queried the Master, who could think of nodring cleverer 
to say. 

“Take that hull, Tenehris, of mine, for instance,” proclaimed 
Glnre, rvidr a wave toward dre approaching Holstein arrd his gnide. 
“Best ton of livestock that ever stood on forir legs. Look how he—” 

Glnre paused in his lectnre for he saw drat both the Mistress arrd 
the Master were stiuing, not at tire hnll, hnt at the beast’s leader. The 
spectacle of a groom in gandy livery, on duty at a catde show, was all 
hnt too nrriclr for their gravity. 

“Yori’re looking at drat hoy of mine, hey? Fine, well-set-np chap, 
isn’t he? A faithful hoy. Devoted to me. Slavishly devoted. Not like 
most of these gr umpy, independent Jersey rristics. Not nrriclr. He’s a 
tr easnre, Winston is. Used to be chief handler for some of dre biggest 
cattle breeders in the East he tells me. I got hold of him by chance, 
arrd jnst by dre sheerest good Inck, a week or so ago. Met him on dre 
road and he asked for a lift. He—” 

It was dren drat Lad disgraced himself arrd his deides, and proved 
hinrself all nnworthy to appear in so refined an assembly. The man 
in lively had convoyed dre brill to widrin a few feet of die prondly 
exhorting Glnre. Now, withont growl or other sign of warning, the 
hitherto peaceable dog changed into a nrnrder machine. 

In a single mighty horiird he cleared the narrowing distiurce be¬ 
tween hinrself arrd dre advancing groom. 

The leap sent him hrirtling throngh the air, lur eighty-ponnd frirry 
catapnlt, straight for dre man’s drroat. 

Over and beyond the myriad cattle odors. Lad had suddenly rec¬ 
ognized a scent drat spelt deadrless hatred. The scent had been veri¬ 
fied by a single glance at the brilliantly clad irriur in livery. Wherefore 
the mad charge. 

The slashing jaws missed their mark in the nriur’s throat by a bin e 
half inch. That drey missed it at all was becanse dre irrim idso recog¬ 
nized Lad, and shriurk hack in mortal terror. 

Even before dre eighty-ponnd weight, smashing against his chest, 
sent the groom sprawling backward to the grorind. Lad’s slashing jaws 
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had found a hold in place of die one diey had missed. 

This grip was on die liveried shoulder, into which the fangs simk 
to their depth. Down went dre man, screaming, the dog atop of him. 

“Lad!” cried the Mistress, aghast. “Lad!” 

Through dre avenging rage drat misted his brain dre great dog 
Irearxl. With a choking sound that was almost a sob he relinrinished 
his hold and turned slowly from his prey. 

The Master and Glure instinctively took a step toward the ap¬ 
proaching dog and dre WTithiirgly prostr ate irmr. Their, still irrore iir- 
stiirctively, aird without eveir coirriirg to a stairdstill before goiirg iirto 
reverse, they bodr sprarrg back. They would have spruirg furdrer had 
irot the roped walls of the show riirg checked tlreirr. 

For Teirebris had takeir a snddeir aird active part iir dre sceire. 

The gigairtic Flolsteiir duriirg his career iir Europe had trebly woir 
his tide to chairrpioir. Arrd dnriirg the tlrree years before his exporta- 
tioir to Arrrerica he had gored to death iro fewer tlrair three over-coir- 
fideirt stable atteirdairts. The bull’s hoirricidal teirrper, iro less drarr the 
dazzliirg price offered by Glure, had caused his owirer to sell Iriirr to 
the tr airsatkurtic bidder. 

A buH’s irose is the teirderest spot of his airatoirry. Next to his eyes, 
he guards its safety irrost zerdously. Thus, wrdr a stout leadiirg-bar be- 
tweeir Iriirr aird his conductor, Teirebris was Iminless enough. 

But dre conductor just now had let go of that bar', as Lad’s weight 
had smitten him. Freed, Teirebris had stood for an instant in perplex¬ 
ity. 

Fiercely he dung his gnarled head to one side to see tire cause of 
the commotion. The gesture swung the heavy leading-bru', digging the 
nose ring cruelly into his sensitive nostrils. The pain maddened Ten- 
ebris. A final plunging twist of the head—-and the bar’s weight tore the 
nose ring free from tire nostrils. 

Teirebris bellowed thunderously at the climax of pain. Then he 
realized he had shaken off tire only tiring drat gave humans a control 
over him. A second bellow—a furious pawing of tire ear th—arrd the 
bull lowered his head. Flis evil eyes glar ed about him in search of 
something to ki ll. 

It was tire sight of dris motion which sent the Master and Glure 
recoiling against the show-ring ropes. 

In rdnrost tire same move the Master caught up his wife rurd swnng 
her over the top rope, into the ring. He followed her into that refuge’s 
fragile safety widr a speed drat held no dignity whatever. Glure, seeing 
the action, wasted no time in wriggling through the ropes after him. 

Teirebris did not follow them. 

One thing and only one his red eyes saw: On the gi'onnd, not six 
feet away, rolled and moaned a irijur. The man was down. He was 
helpless. Teirebris charged. 

A bull plunging at a near-by object shuts botlr eyes. A cow does 
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not. Which may—or may not—explain tire Sirrmish tlreory tlrat bnll- 
llghts are safer thrm cow-lights. To this eye-closing trait many a harcl- 
irressed matador has owed his life. 

Tenebris, both eyes screwed shnt, hurled his 2000-ponnd bulk at 
the prostrate groom. Head down, nose in, short horns on a level widr 
the ear th arrd barely cleariirg it, he trrade his rnsh. 

Bnt at dre very frrst stejr he becrurre aware drat sotrredrirrg was 
arrriss with his pleasarrtly airticipated charge. It did rrot follow specifr- 
cadoirs or precedeirt. 

All becanse a heavy sorrrethirrg had llnrrg its weight agaiirst the side 
of his lowered head, aird a irew aird rnrhear able pairr was tortnriirg his 
blood-frlled rrostrils. 

Teirebris sweiwed. He veered to oire side, drrowiirg np his head 
to clear it of this nrrseerr torrrrerrt. 

As a resnlt, dre half-lifted Irorirs grazed dre falleir irrair. The 
poirrted hoofs rrrissed hirrr altogether. At the satrre rrrorrrerrt the weight 
was goire frotrr agaiirst dre bnll’s head, aird dre drrobbing stab from 
his nostrils. 

Pansing nncertainly, Tenebris opened his eyes and glared abont 
hinr. A yard or two away a shaggy dog was rising from the tumble 
cansed by dre jerky riptossing of dre bnll’s head. 

Now, were this a fiction yam, it would be interesting to dedse rea¬ 
sons why Lad slronld have flown to dre rescue of a hnnrarr whom he 
loathed, and ar rayed himself against a fellow-beast toward which he 
felt no hatred at all. 

To dogs idl men are gods. Arrd perhaps Lad felt the nrge of saving 
even a detested god from the onslaught of a beast. Or perhaps not. 
One can go only by dre facts. Arrd dre facts were drat dre collie had 
checked himself in the relnctarrt jonrney toward the Mistress arrd had 
gone to his foe’s defense. 

With a flash of speed astonishing in so large lurd sedate a dog, he 
had flowrr at dre bnll in dirre—in dre bar est time—to grip dre torn nos¬ 
trils arrd trim the whirlwind charge. 

And now Tenebris shifted his bidefnl glare from the advancing 
dog to the howling man. The dog corild wait. The brill’s immediate 
pleasnre imd pnrpose were to kill die man. 

He lowered his head again. Bnt before he could lannch his enor- 
irrons bulk into frill motion—before he conld shut his eyes—dre dog 
was between hinr and his rinarry. 

In one spring Lad was at the bnll’s nose. And again his white eye 
teeth slashed the ragged nostrils. Tenebris halted his own incipient 
rnsh arrd strove to pin the collie to the gronnd. It wonld have been as 
easy to pin a whizzing hornet. 

Tenebris drrnst at dre clinging dog, once more seeking to smash 
Lad against the sod with his battering-ram forehead and his short 
horns. Bnt Lad was not drere. Instead, he was to dre left, his body 
cleiur orit of danger, his teeth in the bnll’s left ear. 
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A lunge of tlie tortured head sent Lad rolling over jmd over. But 
by the time he stopped rolling he was on his feet agjun. Not only on 
his feet, but back to the assault. Back, before his unwieldy foe could 
gauge the distance for another rush at the nnur. And a keen nip in the 
bleeding nostrils biilked still one more charge. 

The bull, snorhng with rage, suddenly changed his plan of cam¬ 
paign. Appju'endy his first ideas had been wTong. It was die mini who 
could wait, and the dog that must be gotten out of the way. 

Tenebris wheeled and made im express-train rush at Lad. The 
collie turned luid tied. He did not flee with tail down, as befits a beaten 
dog. Brush wavingly idoft, he giunboled along at top speed, just a 
sPide or two ahead of the pursuing bull. He even looked back en¬ 
couragingly over his shoulder as he went. 

Lad was ha\ing a beautiful time. Seldom had he been so riotously 
happy. All die pent-up mischief in his soul was having a glorious air¬ 
ing. 

The bull’s blind charge was short, as a bull’s charge idways is. 
When Tenebris opened his eyes he saw the dog, not ten feet in front 
of him, scampering for dear' life towar d the river. And again Tenebris 
chiu'ged. 

Three such char ges, one after imodier, brought pursuer and pur¬ 
sued to within a hundred feet of the water. 

Tenebris was not used to running. He was getting winded. He 
ciune to a wavering standstill, snorting loudly and pawing up great 
lumps of sod. 

But he had not stood thus longer tiian a second before Lad was 
at him. Burnished shaggy coat a-bristle, tail delightedly wagging, the 
dog bounded forward. He set up an ear-splitting fanfare of barking. 

Round and round the bull he whirled, never letting up on that 
deafening volley of barks; nipping now at ear s, now at nose, now at 
heels; dodging in rurd out under the giant’s clumsy body; easily avoid¬ 
ing tire bewilderingly awkwar d kicks and lunges of his enemy. Then, 
forefeet crouching and rnnzzle close to the ground, like a playfnl 
puppy, he waved his plumed tail violently and, in a new snccession of 
barks, wooed his adversrrry to the attack. 

It was a pretty sight. And it set Tenebris into active motion at once. 

The bnll doubtless thought he himself was doing the driving, by 
means of his panting rushes, and by his lurches to one side or anotirer 
to keep away from the dog’s sharp bites. But he was not. It was Lad 
who chose tire direction in which tirey went. And he chose it deliber¬ 
ately. 

Presently tire two were but fifteen feet away from the river, at a 
point where the bank shelved, cliff-like, for two or three yards, down 
to a wide pool. 

Feinting for the nose. Lad induced Tenebris to lower his tired 
head. Then he sprang lightly over tire tirreatening horns, and landed, 
a-scrarnble, with all fonr feet, on the bnll’s broad shoulders. 
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Scuriying Jilong tlie heaving back, tlie dog nipped Tenebris on die 
hip, and dropped to earth again. 

The insnlt, the fresh pain, the astonishment combined to make 
Tenebris forget his weariness. Beside himself with maniac waath, he 
shnt bodi eyes and lannched himself forwaid. Lad slipped, eel-like, 
to one side. Cairied by his own blind momentnm, Tenebris shot over 
the bank edge. 

Too late the bnll looked. Half sliding, half scrambling, he crashed 
down die steep sides of die bank and into die river. 

Lad, tongue out, jogged over to the top of the bank, where, with 
head to one side and ears cocked, he gazed interestedly down into 
the wildly churned pool. 

Tenebris had gotten to his feet after die dncking; and he was 
llonndering pastern-deep in stickily soft iiind. So tightly bogged down 
that it later took the efforts of six farm-hands to exp icate him, the bnll 
continned to flounder and to bellow. 

A sPemi of people were rnnning down die meadow toward die 
river. Lad hated crowds. He made a loping detonr of the nearest rnn- 
ners and songht to regain the spot where last he had seen the Mistress 
and Master. Also, if his hick held good, he might have still another 
bont wddi die man he had once P eed. Which wonld be m ideal cli¬ 
max to a perfect day. 

He found idl the objects of his cinest togedier. The groom, hyster¬ 
ical, was swaying on his feet, supported by Glnre. 

At sight of the advancing collie the bitten man cried aloud in fear 
md clntched his employer for protection. 

“Take him away, sir!” he babbled in mortal terror. “He’ll kill me! 
He hates me, die ugly hairy devil! He hates me. He tried to kill me 
once before! He—” 

“H’ 111 !” mused die Master. “So he tried to kill yon once before, 
eh? Aren’t yon mistaken?” 

“No, I ain’t!” wept die man. “I’d know him in a million! That’s 
why he went for me again to-day. He remembered me. I seen he did. 
That’s no dog. It’s a deiil!” 

“Mr. Glnre,” asked the Master, a light dawning, “when this chap 
applied to yon for work, did he wear grayish twned Ponsers? And 
were they in bad shape?” 

“His P'onsers were in rags,” said Glnre. “I remember tliat. He said 
a savage dog had jumped into the road from a farmhonse somewhere 
and gone for him. Why?” 

“Those trousers,” answered the Master, “weren’t entire strangers 
to yon. Yon’d seen die missing parts of tlieiii—on a tree and on die 
ground near it, at The Place. Yonr ‘treasure’ is the hiuness thief Lad 
Peed die day yon ciuiie to see me. So—” 

“Nonsense!” finned Glnre. “Why, how absurd! He—” 

“I hadn’t stolen nodiing!” blubbered the man. “I was coming 
cross-lots to a stable to ask for work. And the brute went for me. I 
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had to run up a tree jmd—” 

“And it didn’t occur to you to shout for help?” sweetly urged the 
Master. “I was within ciill. So was Mr. Glure. So was at least one of 
my men. An honest seeker for work needn’t have been jifraid to hal¬ 
loo. A diief would have been jifraid to. In fact, a drief ^\~ds!” 

“Get out of here, you!” rojxred Glure, convinced at last. “You 
measly sne^ik dried Get out or I’ll have you jailed! You’re an imposter! 
A prmhandler! A—” 

The thief waited to hear no more. Widr an apprehensive glance 
to see that Lad was firmly held, he bolted for the road. 

“Thanks for telling me,” said Glure. “He might have stolen eve- 
lything at Glure Towers if I hadn’t found out. He—” 

“Yes. He might even have stolen more dian die cost of our non¬ 
utilitarian Lad’s keep,” unkindly suggested the Master. “For that mat¬ 
ter, if it hadn’t been for a non-ndlitai iiui dog, diat mad bull’s horns, 
instead of his nostrils, would be red by this time. At least one man 
would have been killed. Perhaps more. So, after jdl—” 

He stopped. The Mistress was tugging surreptitiously at his sleeve. 
The Master, in obedience to his wife’s signal, stepped aside, to light a 
cigar. 

“I wouldn’t say luiy more, deary if I were yon,” die Mistress was 
wliispering. “You see, if it hadn’t been for Lad, the bull would never 
have broken loose in die first place. By luiother half-hour diat fact 
may dawn on Mr. Glure, if you keep rubbing it in. Let’s go over to 
the grand stand. Come, Lad!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE KIEEER 

ONE of die jolliest minutes in Lad’s daily cross-conntiy tramp widi 
the Mistress and the Master was his dash up Mount Pisgali. This 
“mount” was litde more diaii a foothill. It was treeless, and covered 
with short grass and mullein; a slope where no crop lint bnckwheat 
could be expected to thrive. It rose out of the adjoining monntain 
forests in a long and sweeping ascent. 

Here, widi no trees or undergrowtli to impede him. Lad, from 
pnppyhood, had ordained a racecourse of his own. As he neared the 
hill he would idw'ays dash forwar d at top speed; dying up die rise like 
a tawny whirlwind, at unabated pace, until he stopped, panting and 
gloriously excited, on die summit; to aw'ait his slower-moving human 
escorts. 

One morning in ear ly sninmer. Lad, as nsuid, bounded idiead of 
the Mistress and the Master, as they drew near to the treeless 
“mount.” And, as ever, he rushed gleefully forw^ard for his d^iily 
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breatlier, up tlie long slope. But, before he had gone fifty yards, he 
ciuue to a scurrying halt, and stood at gaze. His hack was bristling and 
his lips curled hack from his white teeth in sudden imuoyiuice. 

His keen nostrils, even before his eyes, told him something was 
amiss widi his cherished race-ti ack. The eddying shift of die breeze, 
from west to north, had brought to his nose the odor which had 
checked his onrush; an odor drat wakened idl sorts of vaguely form¬ 
less memories far hack in Lad’s brain; luid which he did not at all care 
for. 

Scent is ten times stronger, to a dog, than is sight. The best dog is 
near sighted. And die worst dog has a magic sense of smell. Where¬ 
fore, a dog almost always uses his nose first and his eyes last. Which 
Lad now proceeded to do. 

Above him was the pale green hillside, up which he loved to gid- 
lop. But its surface was no longer smoothly unencumbered. Instead, 
it was dotted luid star red—singly or in groups—with Huffy grayish-white 
creatures. 

Lad was almost abreast of the lowest group of sheep when he 
paused. Severid of die feeding animals lifted dieir heads, snortingly, 
from the short herbage, at sight of him; imd lied up the hill. The rest 
of die dock joined them in die silly stiunpede. 

The dog made no move to follow. Instead, his forehead creased 
and his eyes troubled, he stared after die gray-white surge drat swept 
upwai'd toward the summit of his favored coursing ground. The Mis¬ 
tress luid the Master, too, at sight of the woolly avidanche, stopped 
imd stared. 

From over the brow of Mount Pisgah appeiued the non-pictur- 
escjue figure of a mini in blue denim overidls—one Titus Romaine, 
owner of the spai se-grassed hill. Drawn by the noisy multiple patter 
of his dock’s hoofs, he emerged from under a hilltoii boulder’s shade; 
to lear n the cause of their dight. 

Now, in all his life. Lad had seen sheep just once before. That 
one exception had been when Hamilcar Q. Glure, “the Wall Str eet 
Farmer,” had corralled a litde herd of his prize Merinos, overnight, at 
The Place, on the way to the Paterson Livestock Show. On that occa¬ 
sion, die sheep had broken from die corrid, and Lad, acting on im- 
cesti al instinct, had rounded them up, without injuring or scaring one 
of diem. 

The memory was not pleasing to Lad, and he wanted nothing 
more to do rvitli such stupid creatures. Indeed, as he looked now 
upon the sheep that were obstructing his run, he felt a distinct aver¬ 
sion to them. Whining a litde, he trotted hack to where stood the 
Mistress imd the Master. And, as they waited, Titus Romaine bore 
WTathfnlly down upon diem. 

“I’ve been expectin’ soniediing like that!” announced the land¬ 
owner. “Ever since I turned diese critters out here, diis inornin’. I 
ain’t surprised a hit. I—” 
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“What is it you’ve been expecting, Romaine?” asked tlie Master. 
“And how long have you been a sheep-raiser? A sheep, here in the 
North Jersey hinterland, is as rare as—” 

“I been expectin’ some savage dog would be rnnnin’ ’em,” re¬ 
torted dre farmer. “Just like I’ve read drey do. Atr’ rrow I’ve caught 
hinr at it!” 

“Caught vvlioinP—At rr(lueried dre perplexed Mistress; fail- 
irrg to rrote the rrrarr’s brdefnl glower at the corrterrrptuous Lad. 

“That big ugly brute of your’rr, of course,” declared Rorrrairre. “I 
caught hirrr, red-harrded, rnrrrrirr’ rrry sheep. He—” 

“Lrrd did rrothirrg of the kirrd,” derried the Mistress. “The irrstrurt 
he caught sight of therrr he stopped rurrrrirrg. Lad wouldrr’t hurt arry- 
tlrirrg that is weak arrd helpless. Your sheep saw hirrr arrd drey rarr 
away. He didrr’t follow therrr arr irrch.” 

“I seerr what I seerr,” crypdcrdly arrswered the rrrarr. “Arr’ I give 
you firir warrrirr’, if arry of rrry sheep is killed. I’ll krrow right where to 
corrre to look for dre ki ller.” 

“If you rrrerur Lad—” begarr the Master, hotly. 

But the Mistress irrterverred. 

“I arrr glad you have decided to raise sheep, Mr. Rorrrairre,” she 
said. “Everyorre ought to, who carr. I read, orrly the odrer day, drat 
Atrrerica is usirrg up rrrore sheep thrur it carr breed; arrd that the price 
of fodder arrd dre scar city of pasture were doirrg terrible drirrgs to dre 
rrruttorr-arrd-wool supply. I hope you’ll have all sorts of good luck. 
Arrd you are wise to watch your sheep so closely. But dorr’t be rrfraid 
of Lad harrrrirrg rury of therrr. He wouldrr’t, for worlds, I krrow. Be¬ 
cause I krrow Lad. Corrre alorrg. Laddie!” she frrrished, as she turrred 
to go away. 

But Titus Rorrrairre stopped her. 

“I’ve put a sight of rrrorrey irrto dris flock of sheep,” he declared. 
“More’rr I could reely afford. Arr’ I’ve beerr readirr’ up orr sheep, too. 
I’ve beerr readirr’ drat dre worst err’rrry to sheep is ‘pred’tory dogs.’ 
Atr’ if that big dog of your’rr airr’t ‘pred’tory,’ therr 1 rrever seerr orre 
that was. So I’trr w^ru rrirr’ you, fair—” 

“If your sheep corrre to arry hartrr, Mr. Rorrrairre,” returrred the 
Mistress, agairr forestallirrg rur urrtacdul outbreak frotrr her husbrurd, 
“I’ll guararrtee Lad will have rrotlrirrg to do with it.” 

“Arr’ I’ll guararrtee to have hirrr shot atr’ have you folks up irr court, 
if he does,” chivalrously retorted Mr. Titus Rorrrairre. 

Widr which excharrge of goodfellowship, dre two groups parted, 
Rotrraitre returrrirrg to his scattered sheep, while the Mistress, Lad at 
her heels, lured the Master aw'ay frorrr dre field of errcourrter. The 
Master was futrrirrg. 

“Here’s wirere good old Mr. Trouble drops irr orr us for a trice 
lotrg visit!” he grutrrbled, as they trroved hotrreward. “I crur see how it 
is goirrg to turrr out. Because a few stray curs have chased or killed 
sheep, rrow arrd therr, every decerrt dog is urrder suspiciorr as a sheep- 
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killer. If one of Romaine’s wetlrers gets a scratch on its leg, from a 
bramble, Lad will be blamed. If one of the mongrels from over in the 
\'illage shonld chase his sheep. Lad will be accnsed. And we’ll be in 
the first ‘neighborhood squabble’ of onr lives.” 

The Master spoke widi a pessimism his wife did not share, imd 
which he, himself, did not really believe. The folk at The Place had 
always lived in goodfellowship imd peace with dreir few rnral neigh¬ 
bors, as well as with the several hundred inhabitants of the mile-dis- 
Lmt \illage, across die lake. And, drongh livestock is die fonndation 
of ninety rnstic fends ont of ninety-one, the dogs of The Place had 
never involved their owners in any such row. 

Yet, biu ely three days later, Titns Romaine bore down upon The 
Place, before breakfast, breathing drreatenings and complaining of 
slanghter. 

He was waiting on tire veranda in blasphemons converse widr The 
Place’s foreman, when the Master came ont. At Titns’s heels stood 
his “hired inim”—a hnge and snllen person muned Sclwartz, who pos¬ 
sessed a scarce-coiMinered accent that fitted the mune. 

“Well!” orated Romiune, in ginm greeting, as he sighted the Mas¬ 
ter. “Well, I guessed right! He done it, after all! He done it. We all 
bnt canght him, red-hmded. Got away with fonr of my best sheep! 
Fonr of ’em. The cnr!” 

“What are yon talking abont?” demmded the Master, as tire Mis¬ 
tress, drawn by the visitor’s plangent tones, joined the vermda-gronp. 
“’Bont that ngiy big dog of yonr’n!” answered Romaine. “I knew what 
he’d do, if he got the chance. I knew it, when I saw him mimin’ my 
poor sheep, last week. I warned yon then. The two of yon. An’ now 
he’s done it!” 

“Done what?” insisted the Master, impatient of the mm’s noise 
md fnry. 

“What dog?” asked the MisPess, at the smie time. 

“Are yon talking abont Lad? If yon are—” 

“I’m talkin’ about yonr big brown collie cnr!” snorted Titns. “He’s 
gone an’ killed fonr of my best sheep. Did it in the night m’ early this 
mornin’. My mm here canght him at the last of ’em, an’ drove him 
off, jnst as he was finishin’ tire poor critter. He got away witir the rest 
of ’em.” 

“Nonsense!” denied tire Master. “Yon’re talkiirgrot. Lad wonldir’t 
tonch a sheep. Aird—” 

“That’s what all folks say wlreir tireir dogs or tireir childreir is 
charged with doiir’ wroirg!” scoffed Roirraiire. “Bnt this tiirre it woir’t 
do iro good to—” 

“Yon say this happeired last irigirt?” iirterposed the Mistress. 

“Yes, it did. Last irigirt an’ early in tire mornin’, too. Schwartz, 
here—” 

“Bnt Lad sleeps in tire honse, every night,” objected tire MisPess. 
“He sleeps riirder the piano in the irrnsic room. He has slept there 
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every night since he was a pnppy. The maid who dnsts die downstairs 
rooms before breakfast lets him ont, when she begins work. So he—” 

“Bolster it np imy way yon like!” broke in Romaine. “He was ont 
last night, all right. An’ early this morning, too.” 

“How early?” (inesdoned die Master. 

“Five o’clock,” volunteered Schwartz, speaking np, from behind 
his employer. “I know, because diat’s the time I get np. I went ont, 
first thing, to open the biunyiuxl gate luid drive the sheep to the pas¬ 
ture. First thing I saw was tliat big dog growling over a slieeii he’d jnst 
killed. He saw me, luid he wiggled ont through the bamyaixl bars— 
same way he had got in. Then I counted the slieeji. One was dead— 
the one he had jnst ki lled—and diree were gone. We’ve been looking 
for dieir bodies ever since, imd we can’t find diem.” 

“I suppose Lad swallowed them,” ironically put in The Place’s 
foreman. “That makes about as iiincli sense as die rest of the yarn. 
The Old Dog would no sooner—” 

“Do yon reidly iiieim to say yon saw Lad—saw and recognized 
him—in Mr. Titus’s barnyard, gixiwiing over a sheep he had jnst 
killed?” demanded the Mistress. 

“I sure do,” affirmed Schwartz. “And I—” 

“An’ he’s ready to go on di’ stand an’ take oatli to it!” snpple- 
niented Titns. “Unless you’ll pay me the ckunages ont of conrt.. Them 
sheep cost me exac’ly $ 12.10 a head, in die Pat’son market, one week 
ago. An’ sheep on the hoof has gone np a full forty cents more since 
then. Yon owe me for them four sheep exac’ly—” 

“I owe yon not one red cent!” denied die Master. “I hate law 
worse than I hate measles. But Fll fight that idiotic claim idl the way 
np to die Appellate Division before Fll—” 

The MisP ess lifted a little silver whistle that hung at her belt and 
blew it. An instant later Lad came galloping gaily np die lawn from die 
lake, adrip with water from his morning swim. Straight, at the Mis¬ 
tress’ sninmons, he came, and stood, expectant, in front of her, obliv¬ 
ions of others. 

The great dog’s niahogany-and-snow coat shone wedy in the snn- 
shine. Every line of his splendid body was tense. His eyes looked np 
into die face of die loved Mistress in eager anticipation. For a whistle- 
call nsiudly involved some matter of more than common interest. 

“That’s the dog!” cried Schwartz, his diick voice betraying a shade 
more of its half-lost Gerimui accent, in the excitement of the ininnte. 
“That’s die one. He has washed off die blood. But diat is die one. I 
could know him anywhere at idl. And I knew him, already. And Mr. 
Ronnune told me to be looking ont for him, about tire slieeji, too. So 
I-” 

The Master had bent over Lad. exiunining die dog’s iiiondi. “Not 
a trace of blood or of wool!” he imnonnced. “And look how he faces 
ns! If he had anydiing to be ashamed of—” 

“I got a witness to prove he killed my sheep,” cut in Romaine. 
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“Since yon won’t be honest enough to sciniwe tlie case ont of conrt, 
then the law’ll take a tuck in yonr wallet for yon. The law will look 
after a poor man’s int’rest. I don’t wonder there’s folks who want all 
dogs done ’way with. Pesky cnrs! Here, the papers say we are short 
on sheej), an’ drey beg ns to raise ’em, hecanse mntton is wordr don- 
hle what it used to he, in open market. Then, when I hny sheep, on 
that sayso, yonr dog gets fonr of ’em dre very first week. Think what 
them fonr sheep would ’a meant to—” 

“I’m sorry yon lost diem,” die Master interrupted. “Mighty soriy. 
And I’m sdll sorrier if there is a sheep-killing dog at lar ge luiywliere 
in diis region. Bnt Lad never—” 

“I tell ye, he did!” stormed Titns. “I got proof of it. Proof good 
enongh for imy conrt. An’ die conrt is goin’ to see me righted. It’s 
goin’ to do more. It’s goin’ to make yon shoot that killer, there, too. 
I know die law. I looked it up. An’ the law says if a sheep-killin’ dog—” 
“Lad is not a sheep-killing dog!” dashed the Mistress. 

“That’s what he is!” snar led Roniaine. “An’, by law, he’ll be shot 
as sech. He—” 

“Take yonr case to law, dien!” retorted the Master, whose last 
shred of padence went by the hoard, at the threat. “And take it and 
yonrself off my Place! Lad doesn’t ‘rnn’ slieeji. Bnt, at the word from 
me, he’ll ask nothing better than to ‘run’ yon and yonr Gerniiui every 
steji of die way to yonr own woodshed. Clear ont!” 

He and the Mistress watched the two irately ninmhling intruders 
plod ont of sight up the drive. Lad, at the Master’s side, viewed the 
accnsers’ depaitnre with sharp interest. Schooled in reading the hn- 
nian voice, he had listened idertly to the Master’s speech of dismissal. 
And, as die dog listened, his teedi had come slowly into view from 
heneath a menacingly npcnrled lip. His eyes, half shut, had been fixed 
on Titns widi im expression diat wns not pretty. 

“Oh, dear !” sighed the Mistress miserably, as she and her hns- 
hand turned indoors and made dieir way towar d die breakfast room. 
“Yon were right about ‘good old Mr. Tronhle dropping in on ns.’ 
Isn’t it horrible? Bnt it makes my blood boil to think of Laddie being 
accused of such a thing. It is crazily absurd, of course. Bnt—” 

“Ahsnrd?” die Master canght her np. “It’s die most absnrd thing 
I ever heard of. If it was about any other dog than Lad, it would be 
good for a langli. I mean, Roniaine’s char ge of die dog’s doing away 
with no less than fonr sheep luid not leaving a trace of more than one 
of diem. That, alone, wonld get his case laughed ont of conrt. I re- 
nieniher, once in Scodand, I was stopping with some people whose 
shepherd compkiined drat diree of the slieeji had ftdleii victim to a 
‘killer.’ We all went np to the moor-pastnre to look at them. They 
weren’t a pretty sight, bnt they were all diere. A dog doesn’t devonr a 
sheep he kills. He doesn’t even lug it away. Instead, he just-” 

“Perhajis yon’d radier describe it after breakfast,” snggested die 
Mish ess, hurriedly. “This wretched business has taken away idl of my 
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appetite tliat I caii comfortably spjire.” 

At about mid-morning of the next day, the Master was summoned 
to the telephone. 

“This is Maclay,” said the voice at the far end. 

“Why, hello, Mac!” responded dre Master, mildly wondering why 
his old fishing-crony, the village’s local Peace Justice, should he calling 
him up at such an hour. “If you’re going to tell me dris is a good day 
for small-mouth bass to bite I’m going to tell yon it isn’t. It isn’t be¬ 
cause I’m up to my neck in work. Besides, it’s too late for die morning 
fishing, luid too eaily for the bass to get up their afternoon appetites. 
So don’t try to tempt me into—” 

“Hold on!” broke in Maclay. “I’m not calling you up for that. I’m 
calling up on business; rotten unpleasimt business, too.” 

“What’s wrong?” asked the Master. 

“I’m hoping Titus Romaine is,” said the Jushce. 

“He’s just been here—with his North Prussiiui hired man as wit¬ 
ness—to-make a complaint about your dog. Lad. Yes, and to get a 
court order to have the old fellow shot, too.” 

“What!” sputtered die Master. “He hasn’t actuidly—” 

“That’s just what he’s done,” said Maclay. “He claims Lad killed 
four of his new sheep night before last, and four more of them diis 
morning or last night. Schwartz swears he caught Lad at the last of the 
killed sheep hodi times. It’s hard luck, old mini, and I feel as had 
about it as if it were my own dog. You know how strong I am for Lad. 
He’s the greatest collie I’ve known, hut the law is clear in such—” 

“Yon speak as if yon drought Lad was guilty!” llained the Master. 
“You ought to know better than that. He—” 

“Schw'artz tells a straight story,” imswered Maclay, sadly, “and he 
tells it under oadi. He swear s he recognized Lad first time. He says 
he volunteered to wntch in die barnyard last night. He had had a hard 
day’s work and he fell asleep while he was on watch. He says he woke 
up in gray dawn to find die whole hock in a turmoil, and Lad pinning 
one of the sheep to the ground. He had idready killed three. Schwartz 
drove him away. Three of die sheep were missing. One Lad had just 
downed was dying. Romaine swears he saw Lad ‘running’ his sheep 
last week. It—” 

“What did you do about the case?” asked the dazed Master. 

“I told diem to he at die courp'oom at diree diis affernoon widi 
the bodies of the two dead sheep that aren’t missing, and that I’d no- 
tily you to he diere, too.” 

“Oh, I’ll he there!” snapped the Master. “Don’t worry. And it was 
decent of you to make diem wait. The whole thing is ridiculous! It—” 

“Of course,” went on Maclay, “either side can easily appeal from 
any decision I make. That is as regards dmiages. But, by the town¬ 
ship’s new sheep-laws. I’m sorry to say there isn’t any appeal from the 
local Jushce’s decree diat a sheep-killing dog must he shot at once. 
The law leaves me no option if I consider a dog guilty of sheep-killing. 
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I have to order such a dog put to death at ouce. That’s what’s making 
me so blue. I’d rather lose a yejir’s pay thmi have to order old Lad 
killed.” 

“You won’t have to,” declared the Master, stoutly; albeit he was 
begiuniug to feel a nasty sinking in die vicinity of his stomach. 

“We’ll manage to prove him innocent. I’ll stake anydring you like 
on diat.” 

“Talk the case over with Dick Colfax or imy other good lawyer 
before drree o’clock,” suggested Maclay. “There may be a legal loop¬ 
hole out of the muddle. I hope to the Lord there is.” 

“We’re not going to crawl out through imy ‘loopholes,’ Lad imd 
I,” returned the Master. “We’re going to come through, clean. See if 
we don’t!” 

Leaving the telephone, he went in search of the Mistress, and 
more and more disheartened told her die story. 

“The worst of it is,” he finished, “Romaine and Schwar tz seem to 
have made Maclay believe dieir fool yarn.” 

“That is because they believe it, themselves,” said the Mistress, 
“imd because, just as soon as even die most sensible mini is made a 
Judge, he seems to lose all his common sense and intuition and be¬ 
come nodiing but a walking statute-book. But yon—you drink for a 
moment, do you, that drey can persuade Judge Maclay to have Lad 
shot?” 

She spoke with a little quiver in her sweet voice that roused idl the 
Master’s lighting spirit. 

“This Place is going to be in a state of siege against die entire law 
and militia of New Jersey,” he luinounced, “before one bullet goes 
into Lad. You ciui put your mind to rest on diat. But diat isn’t enough. 
I want to clearhim. In these days of‘conservation’ luid scarcity, it is a 
grave offense to destroy any meat-imimal. And the loss of eight sheep 
in Pro days—in a district where there has been such an effort made to 
revive sheep raising—” 

“Didn’t you say they claim the second lot of sheep were killed in 
the night luid at dawn, just as they said the first were?” interposed the 
MisP'ess. 

“Why, yes. But-” 

“Then,” said the Mistress, much more comfortably, “we ciui 
prove Lad’s alibi just as I said yesterday we could. Marie always lets 
him out in the morning when she conies downstairs to dust these 
lower rooms. She’s never down before six o’clock; juid die sun, now¬ 
adays, rises long before that. Schwartz says he saw Lad both times in 
the early dawn. We c^ui prove, by Marie, that Lad was safe here in 
the house till long after sunrise.” 

Her worried frown gave wny to a smile of positive inspiration. The 
Master’s own darkling face cleared. 

“Good!” he approved. “I drink diat cinches it. Miuie’s been with 
us for years. Her word is certainly as good as a Boche farmhand’s. 
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Even Maclay’s ‘judicial temperjunent’ will have to admit diat. Send 
her in here, won’t you?” 

When the maid appeared at dre door of the study a minute later, 
the Master opened the exjunination with the solemn air of a legal vet¬ 
eran. 

“You jxre the first person down here in the mornings, aren’t you, 
Marie?” he began. 

“Why, yes, sir,” replied the wondering maid. “Yes, always, except 
when yon get up early to go fishing or when—” 

“What time do you get down here in the mornings,” pursued the 
Master. 

“Along about six o’clock, sir, mostly,” said the maid, bridling a bit 
as if scenting a criricism of her work-hours. 

“Not earlier thiui six?” asked the Master. 

“No, sir,” said Marie, uncomfortably. “Of course, if diat’s not 
ear ly enough, I suppose I could—” 

“It’s cinite early enough,” vouchsafed tire Master. “There is no 
complaint about your hours. You always let Lad out as soon as you 
come into the music room?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, “as soon as I get downstairs. Those were 
the orders, yon remember.” 

The Master breadred a silent sigh of relief. The maid did not get 
downstairs nndl six. The dog, dien, could not get out of die house 
until that hour. If Schwar tz had seen any dog in the Romaine biu nyard 
at daybreak, it assuredly was not Lad. Yet, racking his brain, the Mas¬ 
ter could not recall imy odier dog in the vicinity that bore even die 
faintest sembkuice to his giant collie. And he fell to recalling—from 
his happy memories of “Bob, Son of Battle”— “Killers” often 
travel many miles from home to sate their mania for sheep-slaying. 

In imy event, it was no concern of his if some distant collie, drawn 
to the slaughter by the (jneer “sixth” collie-sense, was killing Ro- 
miune’s new dock of sheep. Lad was cleared. The maid’s very evi¬ 
dently true testimony settled that point. 

“Yes, sir,” riunbled on Marie, beginning to take a faint interest in 
the exiunination now that it turned upon Lad whom she loved. “Yes, 
sir. Laddie alw'ays comes out from under his piano die minute he 
hears my step in the hall outside. And he idways comes right up to me 
and wags drat big plume of a tail of his, and ftdls into step idongside 
of me and walks over to the front door, right beside me all the way. 
He knows as much as many a human, drat dog does, sir.” 

Encouraged by the Master’s approving nod, the maid ventured to 
enlarge still further upon the theme. 

“It always seems as if he was welcoming me dowaisLurs, like,” she 
resumed, “jmd glad to see me. I’ve really missed him (inite bad diis 
past few mornings.” The approving look on the Master’s face gave 
way to a glare of utter bkmkness. 

“This past few mornings?” he repeated, blitheringly. “What do 
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you mean?” 

“Why,” she returned, flustered jxfresh by the quick change iu her 
interlocutor’s manner. “Ever since drose French windows are left 
open for the night—same as they always are when the hot weather 
starts in, you know, sir. Since tlien. Laddie don’t w'ait for me to let 
him out. When he wakes up he just goes out himself. He used to do 
that last year', too, sir. He—” 

“Thanks,” muttered the Master, dizzily. “That’s all. Thanks.” 

Left alone, he sat slumped low iu his chair, Lying to think. He was 
as cjilmly convinced as ever of his dog’s innocence, but he had sPxked 
eveiydriug on Marie’s court testimony. And, now, that tesdmony was 
rendered worse than worthless. 

Crankily he cursed his own fresh-jiir mania which had decreed 
that the long windows on the ground floor be left open on summer 
nights. Widr Lad on duty, dre house was as safe from successful bur¬ 
glary iu spite of these open windows, as if guaixled by a squad of spe¬ 
cial policemen. And the night-air, sweeping drrongh, kept it pleasandy 
cool against the next day’s heat. For this same coolness, a heavy price 
was now dne. 

Presently the daze of disappoinPnent passed lea\dng the Master 
pulsing with a wholesome fighdng-anger. Rapidly he revised his de¬ 
fense rurd, with the Mistress’ far' cleverer aid, made ready for the af¬ 
ternoon’s ordeal. He scouted Maday’s snggestion of hiring counsel 
and vowed to handle the defense himself. Carefully he and his wife 
went over their proposed line of action. 

Peace Justice Maclay’s court was held daily iu a rambling room 
on an upper floor of the village’s Odd Fellows’ Hall. The proceedings 
there were geuerrdly mru'ked by shrewd srmity radrer tlirm by rmy ef¬ 
fort at formalism. Maclay, himself, sat at a battered littfe desk at the 
room’s ftw end; his clerk using a corner of die same desk for the scrib¬ 
bling of his sketchy notes. 

In front of die desk was a radier long deal table widi kitchen chairs 
around it. Here, plaintiffs and defenckuits luid prisoners luid witnesses 
and lawyers were wont to sit, with no order of precedent or of other 
formidity. Several other chairs were ranged irregukuiy along the wall 
to accommodate any overflow of die table’s occupants. 

Promptly at three o’clock that afternoon, the Mistress luid the 
Master entered die courtroom. Close at die Mistress’ side—diough 
held by no leash—paced Lad. Maclay and Romaiiie luid Schwar tz 
were already on Inuid. So were die clerk and die constable luid one 
or two idle spectators. At a corner of the room, wrapped in burlap, 
were huddled the bodies of die two slain sheep. 

Lad caught the scent of die victims the instant he set foot iu the 
room, luid he sniffed vibrimtfy once or twice. Titus Roimune, his eyes 
fixed scowiiiigly on the dog, noted this, and he nudged Schwartz iu 
the ribs to call die Gerniiui’s atteiidon to it. 
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Liid turned aside in fastidious disgust from tire bumpy burlap bun¬ 
dle. Seeing the Judge and recognizing him as an old acfiuaintance, the 
collie wagged his plumed tail in gravely friendly greeting and stepped 
forwai'd for a pat on the head. 

“Lad!” eddied tire Mistress, softly. 

At the word the dog paused rrridway to the errrbarrassed Maclay’s 
desk aird obedieirtly turrred hack. The coirstahle was drawiirg up a 
chrtir at the deal table for the Mistress. Lad curled dowrr beside her, 
restiirg orre srrowy little forepaw protectiirgly oir her slippered foot. 
Arrd the heariirg hegarr. 

Rotrrrtiire repeated his accomrt of the collie’s alleged depreda- 
tiorrs, star tirrg with Lrrd’s first view of the sheep. Schwrrrtz rrretlrodically 
retold his owir story of twice witiressiirg the killiirg of sheep by tire dog. 

The Master did rrot irrterrupt either rrar rative, though, orr later 
queshoiriirg he forced tire sulkily trutlrfnl Rorrrjiiire to adirrit he had 
rrot actually seerr Lad chase the sheep-flock that rrroririirg orr Mourrt 
Pisgalr, but had irrerely seerr tire sheep rumriirg, rurd tire dog sLurdiirg 
at the hill-foot lookirrg upwarxl at their scatterirrg flight. Both the Mis¬ 
tress arrd the Master swore that the dog orr that occasiorr, had irrade 
rro trrove to pursue or otherwise har ass the sheep. 

Thus did Lad wiir orre poirrt iir tire case. But, irr view of tire after- 
criirres wherewith he was charged, the poirrt was of decidedly trivial 
\'alue. Eveir if he had rrot attacked tire flock orr his first view of tlreirr 
he was accused of killirrg rro less tlrair eight of their rruirrher orr two 
later erreourrters. Arrd Schwartz was air eye-witness to this—Schwar tz, 
whose testimony was as clear ^urd as simple as daylight. 

With a glance of apology at the Mistress, Judge Maclay ordered 
the sheep-carcasses taken from tlreir burlap cerements and laid on 
the table for court-iuspectiou. 

While he and Schw'artz ar ranged the grisly exhibits for tire judge’s 
view, Titus Ronraiue expatiated loudly on the value of the murdered 
sheep and on tire brutally useless wastage in tlreir slaying. The Master 
said uothiug, hut he bent over each of the sheep, carefully studying 
the throat wounds. At last he straightened himself up from his task 
and broke in on Ronraiue’s Antony-like funeral-oration by saying (jui- 
etly: 

“Your honor, these sheep’s tlrroats were not cut by a dog. Neither 
by Lad nor by any ‘killer.’ Look for yourself. I’ve seerr dog-killed 
sheep. The wourrds were rrot at all like these.” 

“Not killed by a dog, hey?” loudly scoffed Roirrrtiire. “I s’pose tlrey 
was chewed by lightrrirr’, therr? Or, rrrayhe they was hit by a skeeter? 
Huh!” 

“They were rrot hitterr at all,” courrtered the Master. “Still less, 
were tlrey chewed. Look! Those gashes are ragged eirough, hut tlrey 
are as strrught as if they were rrrade by a trrachirre. If ever you have 
seerr a dog worry a piece of irreat—” 

“Rubbish!” grmrted Titus. “You talk like a fool! The sheeps’ 
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throats is torn. Schwai tz seen yonr cnr tejn ’em. That’s Jill tliere is to 
it. Whether he tore ’em straight or whether he tore ’em crooked don’t 
count in Law. He tore ’em. An’ I got a reli’ble witness to prove it.” 

“Yonr Honor,” sjiid the Master, suddenly. “May I interrogate the 
witness?” 

Maclay nodded. The Master turned to Schwai tz, who faced him 
in stolid composnre. 

“Schwartz,” began the Master, “yon say it was light enough for yon 
to recognize die sheep-killing dog bodi mornings in Roniaine’s barn¬ 
yard. How near to him did yon get?” 

Schw'artz pondered for a second, then made careful answer: 

“First time, I riui into the biunyard from the house side and yonr 
dog cut and run out of it from die far side when he saw me making 
for him. That time, I don’t think I got within thirty feet of him. But I 
was near eiiongh to see him plain, and Fd seen him often eiiongh 
before on the road or in yonr cai'; so I knew him all right. The next 
dine—diis morning. Judge—I was widiiii five feet of him, or even 
nearer. For I was iieai' enough to hit him with the stick Fd just picked 
np imd to land a kick on his ribs as he stalled away. I saw him then as 
plain as I see yon. And iieaier than I am to yon. And the light was 
’most good enough to read by, too.” 

“Yes?” queried the Master. “Iff remember rightly yon told Judge 
Maclay diat yon were on watch last night in die cowshed, just along¬ 
side the barnyard where the sheep were; and yon fell asleep; and woke 
just in time to see a dog—” 

“To see yonr dog—” corrected Schw'iu tz. 

“To see a dog growling over a squirming and bleating sheep he 
had pnlled down. How far away from yon was he w'hen yon awoke?” 

“Just outside the cowshed door. Not six feet from me. I nps with 
the stick I had with me imd rai ont at him and—” 

“Were he and the sheep making iiincli noise?” 

“Between ’em diey was making eiiongh racket to wake a dead 
man,” replied Schwartz. “Wliat with yonr dog’s snarling and growling, 
luid the poor sheep’s bl’ats. And idl die other sheep—” 

“Yet, yon say he had Idlled three sheep while yon slept there—had 
killed diem and carried or dragged dieir bodies away and come back 
again; and, presnmably started a noisy panic in the dock eveiy time. 
And none of diat racket waked yon nntil die fonrth sheep was killed?” 

“I was dog-dred,” declaied Schwartz. “Fd been at work in onr 
sondi-niowing for ten honrs die day before, and np since five. Mr. 
Roniaine ciui tell yon Fin a hard man to wake at best. I sleep like the 
dead.” 

“That’s right!” assented Titns. “Time an’ again, I have to bang at 
his door an’ holler myself hoarse, before I can get him to open his 
eyes. My wife says he’s the sleepin’est sleeper—” 

“Yon rim ont of die shed widi yonr stick,” resumed die Master, 
“and sqnck the dog before he could get away? And as he turned to 
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run you kicked him?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s what I did.” 

“How hiu'd did you hit him?” 

“A pretty good lick,” answered Schwartz, with reminiscent satis- 
fachon. “Then I—” 

“And when you hit him he slunk away like a whipped cur? He 
made no move to resent it? I mejm, he did not tiy to attack you?” 

“Not him!” asserted Schwartz, “I guess he was glad enough to get 
out of reach. He slunk away so fast, I hju'dly had a chance to kmd fair 
on him, when I kicked.” 

“Here is my riding-crop,” said dre Master. “Take it, please, jmd 
strike Hrd with it just as you sti uck him—or the sheep-killing dog—with 
your shck. Just as hard. Hid has never been struck except once, un¬ 
justly, by me, years ago. He has never needed it. But if he would slink 
away like a whipped mongrel when a stranger hits him, dre sooner he 
is beaten to death the better. Hit him exactly as you hit him this morn- 

■ JJ 

mg. 

Judge Maclay half-opened his lips to protest. He knew the love of 
the people of The Place for Lad, and he wondered at this invitation 
to a huinhand to drrash the dog publicly. He glanced at the Mistress. 
Her face was cidm, even a litde amused. Evidently die Master’s re¬ 
quest did not horrify or surprise her. 

Schwar tz’s stubby lingers gripped tire crop tire Master forced into 
his hand. 

With true Teutonic relish for pain-indicting, he swnng the weapon 
aloft and took a step tow^ard the lazily recumbent collie, striking with 
all his strength. 

Then, widr much-increased speed, Schw'artz took diree steps 
backward. For, at the menace. Lad had leaped to his feet with the 
speed of a fighting wolf, eluding die descending crop as it swished past 
him and lannching himself straight for the wielder’s throat He did not 
growl; he did not pause. He merely sprang for his assailant witii a 
deadly ferocity that brought a cry from Maclay. 

The Master caught the huge dog midway in his tiiroatwai d llight. 

“Down, Lad!” he ordered, gently. 

The collie, obedient to die word, stretched himself on die door at 
the Mistress’ feet. But he kept a watchful and right unloving eye on 
the man wiio had sti uck at him. 

“It’s a bit odd, isn’t it,” suggested the Master, “that he went for 
you, like diat, just now; when, diis morning, he slunk aw'ay from your 
blow, in cringing fear?” 

“Why wouldn’t he?” growled Schwartz, his stolid nerve shaken by 
the unexpected onslaught. “His folks are here to back him up, and 
eveiydiing. Why wouldn’t he go for me! He was slinky enough when 
I whaled him, this morning.” 

“H’ni!” mused die Master. “You hit a stioiig blow, Schwartz. I’ll 
say that, for you. You missed Lad, with my crop. But you’ve split the 
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crop. And you scored a visible mar k on dre wooden floor widr it. Did 
you hit as hard as that when you struck the sheep-killer, this morn¬ 
ing?” 

“A sight hai'der, responded Schwartz. “My mad was up. I—” 

“A dog’s skin is softer drjm a pine floor,” siiid dre Master. “Your 
Honor, such a blow would have rjused a weal on Lad’s flesh, an inch 
high. Would your Honor mind passing your hjmd over his body and 
tiying to locate such a weal?” 

“This is idl outside dre p’int!” raged dre amroyed Titus Rotrr^uire. 
“You’re a-dodgiir’ the issue, I tell ye. I—” 

“If your Horror please!” irrsisted the Master. 

The judge left his desk rurd whistled Lad across to hirrr. The dog 
looked at his Master, doubtfully. The Master rrodded. The collie 
ar ose rurd wrdked irr leisurely fashiorr over to the wrritiirg judge. Maclay 
rair arr exploriirg Iraird drrough the irragiriflcerrt tawrry coat, froirr head 
to haurrch; therr aloirg the dog’s furry sides. Lad hated to he harrdled 
by arryorre hut dre Mistress or dre Master. But at a soft word frotrr dre 
Mistress, he stood stock still rurd suhirritted to the irrspectiorr. 

“I frrrd rro we^d or jury other rrrark oir hirrr,” preserrtly reirorted dre 
Judge. 

The Mistress srrriled hapjrily. The whole irrvestigatiorr, up to this 
poirrt, arrd furdrer, was aloirg eccentric lines she herself had thought 
out and had suggested to her hushrurd. Lines suggested by her 
knowledge of Lad. 

“Schwartz,” went on the Master, iuterruptiug another fuming out¬ 
break from Rouraiue, “I’m afraid you didn’t hit (juite as hard as you 
thought you did, this uroruiug; or else some other dog is carrying 
ar ound a big welt on his flesh, to-day. Now for dre kick you say you 
gave the collie. I—” 

“I won’t copy that, on your hlooddrirsty dog!” vociferated 
Schwartz. “Not even if the Judge jails me for contempt, I won’t. He’d 
likely kill me!” 

“And yet he rjur from you, this uroruiug,” the Master reuriuded 
him. “Well, I won’t insist on your kicking Lad. But you say it was a 
light kick; because he was rumriug away when it kurded. I am curious 
to know just how hard a kick it was. In fact. I’m so curious about it 
that I am going to offer myself as a substitute for Lad. My riding boot 
is a good surface. Will you kindly kick me drere, Schwartz; as nearly 
as possible with the same force (no more, no less) tharr you kicked 
the dog?” 

“I protest!” shouted Roinarne. “This measly tonrfoolishness is—” 

“If your Honor please!” appended the Master sharply; turning 
from the bewildered Schwartz to the no less dismayed Judge. 

Maclay was on his feet to overrule so str imge a request. But drere 
was keen supplication in the Master’s eye that made the Judge pause. 
Maclay glanced again at dre MisL ess. Irr spite of dre jirospect of seeirrg 
her husbarrd kicked, her face wore a rrrost pleased srrrile. The Judge 
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noted, tliough, tliat she was sticking Lad’s head and diat she was nn- 
obtrnsively turning that head so that the dog faced Schwartz. 

“Now, then!” adjnred die Master. “Whenever yon’re ready, 
Schwartz! A German doesn’t get a chance, like this, every day, to kick 
an Americim. And I’ll promise not to go for yonr diroat, as Laddie 
tried to. Kick away!’ 

Awkwardly, shamblingly, Schwartz stepped forward. Urged on by 
his racial veneration for the Law—and perhaps not sorry to assail the 
man whose dog had tried to dirotde him—he drew back his broganed 
left foot and kicked ont in the general direction of the calf of the Mas¬ 
ter’s thick riding boot. 

The kick did not land. Not that the Master dodged or blocked it. 
He stood moveless, and grinning expecLmdy. 

But the conrti'oom shook with a wild-beast yell—a yell of insane 
fnry. And Schw'artz drew back his half-extended left foot in sndden 
terror; as a great fnriy^ shape came whizzing through the air at him. 

The sight of die half-delivered kick, at his worshipped master, had 
had precisely the effect on Lad that the Mistress had foreseen when 
she planned the manoenver. Almost any good dog will attack a man 
who seeks to strike its owner. And Lad seemed to comprehend that 
a kick is a more contemptnons affront dian is a blow. 

Schwartz’s kick at the Master had dirown the adoring dog into a 
mmiac rage against diis defiler of his idol. The memory of Schw'artz’s 
blow at himself was as nothing to it. It aroused in the collie’s heart a 
deathless blood-fend against the man. As the Mistress had known it 
wonld. 

The Mistress’ sharp commmd, and the Master’s hastily ontdnng 
mn barely snfliced to dedect Lad’s chai ge. He wiidied in dieir drnd 
grasp, snailing fnrionsly, his eyes red; his every giant muscle strained 
to get at die cowering Schw'artz. 

“We’ve had enough of this!” imperatively ordained Maclay, 
above die babel of Titns Roniaine’s protests. “In spite of die infor¬ 
mality of hearing, this is a conrt of law: not a dog-kennel. I—” 

“I crave yonr Honor’s pardon,” apologized die Master. “I was 
merely trying to show that Lad is not the sort of dog to let a stranger 
strike and kick him as diis man claims to have done widi impnnity. I 
think I have shown, from Lad’s own regrettable actions, that it was 
some odier dog—if f77n'—w'hich cheered Roniaine’s barnyard, diis 
morning, and yesterday morning. 

“It was your dog\” cried Schwartz, gethng his breadi, in a sw'irl of 
anger. “Next time I’ll be on w'atch with a shotgun iuid not a stick. I’ll—” 

“There ain’t going to be no ‘next time,’” asserted the eqnally angry 
Roniaine. “Judge, I call on yon to order that sheep-killer shot; an’ to 
order his master to indemnify me for di’ loss of my eight killed 
sheep!” 

“Yonr Honor!” snavely protested die Master, “may I ask yon to 
listen to a connter-proposihon? A proposition which I think will be 
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agreeable to Mr. Roniiiine, as well as to mysell?” 

“The only prop’sition I’ll agree to, is the shootin’ of that cur juid 
the indemnifyin’ of me for my sheep!” persisted Rom^iine. 

Maclay waved his hand for order; then, turning to the Master, 
said: 

“State your proposition.” 

“I propose,” begjm dre Master, “tlrat Lad be paroled, in my cus¬ 
tody, for the space of twenty-four hours. I will deposit with the court, 
here and now, my bond for dre sum of one drousand dollars; to he 
paid, on demand, to Titus Romaine; if one or more of his sheep ar e 
killed by rmy dog, during drat space of time.” 

The crass oddity of the proposal set Titus’s leathery mouth ajar. 
Even dre Judge gasped aloud at its hizrrrre terrrrs. Schwartz looked 
hlatrk, urrtil, little by litde, the purport of the words satrk irrto his slow 
rrrirrd. Thetr he perirritted hiirrself dre rar e luxury of a chuckle. 

“Do I urrd’starrd you to say,” detrrarrded Titus Rorrrrrirre, of the 
Master, “drat if I’ll agree to hold up dris case for trv^errty-four hours 
you’ll give rrre orre thousarr’ dolkrrs, cash, for atry sheep of trrirre that 
gets killed by dogs irr that tirrre?” 

“That is trry propositiorr,” retunred the Master. “To cirrch it. I’ll 
let you rrrake out dre WTitteir arrrmgerrrerrt, your self. Arrd I’ll give dre 
court a horrd for the rrrorrey, at orrce, with irrstructiorrs that the surrr is 
to he prrid to you, if you lose orre sheep, drrough dogs, iir dre rrext 
day. I furdrertrrore agree to shoot Lad, trryself, if you lose orre or rrrore 
sheep irr that tirrre, arrd irr that way. I’ll forfeit rurother thousrurd if I 
fail to keep that part of rrry corrtract. How about it?” 

“I agree!” exclaitrred Titus. 

Schwartz’s smile, by dris dirre, drreaterred to split his broad face 
across. Maclay saw the Mistress’ cheek whiterr a little; but her aspect 
betrayed rro worry over the possible loss of a drousrmd dolkrrs jurd dre 
far' rrrore paitrful loss of the dog she loved. 

Wherr Rotrraitre arrd Schwartz had gorre, dre Master tarried a rrro- 
rrrerrt irr the courtroorrr. 

“I carr’t rrrake out what you’re drivirrg at,” Maclay told Iriirr. “But 
you seetrr to rrre to have dorre a rrrighty foolish thirrg. To get a thou- 
satrd dolkrrs Rorrrhtre is capable of scouriirg dre whole couirtry for a 
sheep-killirrg dog. So is Schwartz—if orrly to get Lad shot. Did you see 
the way Schwrrrtz looked at Lad as he werrt out? He hates Iriirr.” 

“Yes,” said the Master. “Arrd I saw the way Lrrd looked at him. 
Lad will rrever forget drat kick at rrre. He’ll attack Schwar tz for it, if 
they cotrre together a year' frorrr rrow. That’s why we ar rarrged it. Say, 
Mac; I w'rmt you to do rrre a big favor. A favor that corrres withirr dre 
square arrd arrgle of your work. I wrurt you to go frshirrg with rrre, to- 
iriglrt. Better cotrre over to dimrer arrd be prepar ed to spetrd dre rright. 
The frshirrg worr’t sLrrt till about twelve o’clock.” 

“Twelve o’clock!” echoed Maclay. “Wiry, rrrarr, rrodrirrg but cat- 
frsh will bite at that hour. Arrd I—” 
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“You’re mistaken,” denied dre Master. “Much bigger fish will 
bite. Much bigger. Take my word for that. My wife and I have it all 
figured out. I’m not asking you in your ofhciid capacity; but as a 
friend. I’ll need you, Mac. It will be a big favor to me. And if I’m not 
WTong, drere’ll be sport in it for you, too. I’m risking a drousand dol- 
lai's and my dog, on this fishing trip. Won’t you risk a night’s sleep? I 
ask it as a wordry and distressed—” 

“Certainly,” assented the wholly perplexed Judge, impressed, “but 
I don’t get your idea at all. I—” 

“I’ll explain it before we start,” promised the Master. “All I wiurt, 
now, is for yon to commit yourself to the scheme. If it fails, you won’t 
lose anydring, except your sleep. Thiuiks for saying you’ll come.” 

At a litde after ten o’clock drat night the last light in Titus Ro- 
maine’s farmhouse went out. A few moments later the Master got up 
from a rock on Mount Pisgrdr’s summit, on which he and Maclay had 
been sithng for the past hour. Lad, at their feet, rose expectantly with 
them. 

“Come on, old Man,” said the Master. “We’ll drop down there, 
now. It probably means a long wait for us. But it’s better to be too 
soon than too late; when I’ve got so much staked. If we’re seen, you 
can cut and run. Lad and I will cover your retreat md see you aren’t 
recognized. Steady, there, Did. Keep at heel.” 

Stealdiily die tiio made dreir way down die hill to die huinstead 
at its farther base. Silently they crept along the outer fringe of the 
home-lot, until they came opposite the black-gabled bulk of the barn. 
Presendy, their slowly canhous progress brought them to die edge of 
the barnyard, and to the rail fence wirich surrounds it. There they 
halted. 

From within the yaixl, as the huddle of drowsy sheep caught the 
scent of die dog, came a slight sdrring. But, after a moment, die yard 
was quiet again. 

“Get drat?” whispered die Master, his mouth close to Maclay’s 
ear'. “Those sheep are supposed to have been raided by a Idller-dog, 
for the past two nights. Yet the smell of a dog doesn’t even make them 
bleat. If they had been attacked by any dog, last night, the scent of 
Did would drrow them into a panic.” 

“I get something else, too,” replied Maclay, in the same idl-but 
soundless whisper. “And I’m ashamed I didn’t drink of it before. Ro- 
maine said the dog wriggled into the yaixl through the bars, and out 
again die same way. Well, if diose bars were wide enough apart for 
an eighty-pound collie, like Lad, to get through, what would there be 
to prevent idl these sheep from escaping, the smie way, my time drey 
wanted to? I’ll have a look at those bars before I pass judgment on 
the case. I begin to be glad yon and your wife coerced me into diis 
adventure.” 

“Of course, die sheep could have gotten diroiigh die same bars 
that the dog did,” mswered the Master. “For, didn’t Romaine say the 
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dog not only got dirongh, bnt dragged diree dead sheej) drrongh, jifter 
him, each night, and hid them somewhere, where they conldn’t he 
found? No man wonld keej) sheep in a pen as open as all drat. The 
entire story is fnll of air-holes.” 

Liid, at a tonch from his Master, had lain sofdy down at dre men’s 
feet, heside the fence. And so, for another fnll honr, the three waited 
there. 

The night was heavily overcast; rurd, except for the low drone of 
distant tree-toads rmd crickets, it was deadrly sileirt. Heat liglrPrirrg, 
orrce irr a while, played ditrrly aloirg the western horizorr. 

“Lncky for ns drat Rorrraiire doesir’t keejr a dog!” whispered 
Maclay. “He’d have raised the alartrr before we got withirr a hnrrdred 
yrrrds of here.” 

“He told rrry foretrrarr he gave his rrrorrgrel dog away, wherr he 
stocked hitrrself with sheeir. Aird he’s beerr readiirg a lot of rot about 
dogs beiirg rrorrntilitar irur, too. His dog wonld have heerr airythiirg bnt 
iroir-ntilitariair, to-iright. ” 

A tonch orr the sleeve frotrr Maclay silerrced the ratrrhlirrg whisper. 
Throngh dre stilliress, a honse door shnt very softly, irot ftrr aw'ay. Air 
instant later. Lad growled throatily, and got to his feet, tense rurd 
fiercely eager. 

“He’s caught Schwartz’s scent!” whispered the Master, exrdtarrtly. 
“Now, maybe yon nnderstand why I made die man try to kick me? 
Down, Lad! Quiet!” 

At the stark command in the Master’s whisper. Lad dropped to 
earth again; thongh he still rnmhled deeply in his drroat, nntil a tonch 
from the Master’s fingers and a repeated silenced him. 

The hnsh of die night was distnrbed, once more—very faintly. 
This time, by the nrnflled padding of a man’s har e feet, drawing closer 
to die bjuiryard. Lad as he heard it made as if to rise. The Master 
tapped him lightly on the head, and the dog srurk to the gronnd again, 
cinivering wddr hard-held rage. 

The clouds had piled thicker. Only by a dim pnlsing of far-away 
heat lightning conld the w'atchers discern die shadowy ontline of a 
man, moving silently between them and the far' side of the yard. By 
the dny glow of ligliPring they saw his silhonette. 

By Lad’s almost nnconti'ollahle trembling they knew who he must 
he. 

There was another drowsy stirring of the sheep; checked by the 
reassnring nrnmhle of a voice die animrds seemed to know. And, ex¬ 
cept for the stealthy motion of groping feet, the har iryar cl seemed as 
empty of hnnrrm life as before. 

Perhaps a nrinnte later another snlphnr-gleam of liglrPring re- 
verded die intruder to die two men who cronched behind die outer 
angle of the fence. He had come out of the yard, and was shnftling 
away. Bnt he was frdly a drird wider of shonlder now, rmd he seemed 
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to have two heads, as his silhouette dimly appejired jmd dien van¬ 
ished. 

“See diat?” whispered dre Master. “He has a sheej) slung over his 
back. Probably with a doth wxapped around its head to keep it quiet. 
We will give him twenty seconds’ start rmd dren—” 

“Good!”h?ibh\ed Maclay, in P ue buck-ague fever of excitement. 
“It’s worked out, to a climm! But how in die blazes can we track him 
thr ough this dark? It’s as black as the inside of a cow. And if we show 
the dashlights—” 

“Trust Lad to track him,” rejoined the Master, who had been slip¬ 
ping a leash around dre dog’s low-growling drroat. “That’s what die 
old fellow’s here for. He has a kick to punish. He would follow 
Schwartz drrongh die Srdiar a desert, if he had to. Come on.” 

Lad, at a word from the Master, sprang to the end of the leash, 
his mighty head rurd shoulders sPaining forward. The Master’s reiter¬ 
ated “Quiet!” rdone kept him from giving tongue. And thus the trio 
started die pursuit. 

Lad went in a geometrically sPaight line, swerving not rur inch; 
widr much difficulty held back to the slow walk on which the Master 
insisted. There was more than one reason for this insistence. Not only 
did die two men wrurt to keep far enough behind Schwartz to prevent 
him lioirr hearing their careful steps; but Lad’s course was so uncom¬ 
promisingly sPaight drat it led diem over a hnndred obstacles rurd gul¬ 
lies which required all sorts of skill to negotiate. 

For at least two miles, the snail-like progress continued; most of 
the way through woods. At last, with a gasp, the Master found himself 
wallowing knee-deep in a bog. Maclay, a step behind him, rdso 
plunged sirlashingly into die soggy mire. 

“What’s the matter with the dog?” grumpily dennmded the Judge. 
“He’s led us into dre Pancake Hollow sw^runp. Schwar tz irever irr dre 
world carried a rrirrety pouird sheep through here.” 

“Maybe rrot,” puffed dre Master. “But he has crrrried it over oire 
of the half-dozerr padrs that lead through this trrarsh. Lrrd is irr too big 
a hurry to bother about padrs. He—” 

Fifty feet above tlrerrr, orr a little trrid-swarrrp krroll, a larrterrr 
shoire. Appareirdy, it had just beeir lighted. For it waxed brighter irr a 
secorrd or so. The trrerr saw it rurd strode forwarxl at top speed. The 
third stejr caused Maclay to sturrrble over a hutrrirrock rurd larrd, irois- 
ily, orr all fours, irr a trrud pool. As he fell, he swore—with a loud dis- 
dirctrress drat rairg drrongh dre swmrrpy stilhresses, like a pistol shot. 

Iirstairtly, the larrterrr werrt out. Arrd there was a crashiirg irr arrroirg 
the bushes of dre krroll. 

“After hitrr!” yelled Maclay, donrrderirrg to his feet. “He’ll escape! 
Arrd we have rro real proof who he is or—” 

The Master, still rurkle-higir irr sticky rrrnd, saw the futility of tryirrg 
to catch a rrrarr who, niritrrpeded, was rnmriirg away, aloirg a dry- 
grourrd path. There was but orre drirrg left to do. Arrd the Master did 
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it. 

Loosening the leash from the dog’s collar he shouted: 

“Get him, Laddie! Ge^him!” 

There was a sound as of a cavalry regiment gjilloping through shal¬ 
low water. That jmd a qneerly ecstahc growl. And dre collie was gone. 

As fast as possible the two men made for the base of the knoll. 
They had drawn fordr dreir electric torches; and diese now made dre 
progress mnch swifter and easier. 

Neverdieless, before die Master had set foot on 

the first bit of firm gi'onnd, all pandemoninm burst forth amid the 
dar kness, above and in front of him. 

The tnrnioirs mnltiple sounds were indescribable, blending into 
one wild cacophony die yells and sLunping of a fear-demented man, 
the bleats of sheep, the tearing of nnderbrnsh—throngh and above and 
under idl—a hideons snbnote as of a rabid beast worrying its prey. 

It was this nndercnrrent of sound which put wings on the tired 
feet of Maclay and die Master, as diey dashed np die knoll and into 
the path leading east from it. It spoke of nnpleasant—not to say gi iie- 
sonie—happenings. So did the swift change of the victim’s yells from 
wrath to mortal terror. 

“Back Lad!” crdled die Master, pandngiy, as he ran. “Back! Let 
him dlone!” 

And as he cried the command he ronnded a tnrn in die wooded 
path. 

Prone on the ground, writhing like a cut snake and frantically 
seeking to gnairl his throat with his slashed foreiurn, sprawled 
Schwartz. Crouching above him—right nnwillingiy obeying the Mas¬ 
ter’s belated call—was Lad. 

The dog’s great coat was a-bristle. His bared teeth glinted white 
and blood-decked in die electric dare. His soft eyes were blazing. 

“Back!” repeated the Master. “Back here!” 

Absolute obedience was the first and foremost of The Place’s few 
simple dog-rnles. Lad had learned it from earliest pnppyhood. The 
collie, still shaking jdl over widi the effort of repressing his fniy, turned 
slowly luid came over to his Master. There he stood stonily awaidng 
further orders. 

Maclay was on his knees beside the hysterically moaning German 
ronghly telling him that die dog wonld do him no more damage, imd 
at the same time making a quick inspection of the injuries wrought by 
the slashing white ftmgs in die shielding ami and its shonlder. 

“Get np!” he now ordered. “You’re not too badly hint to stand. 
Anodier niinnte and he’d have gotten throngh to yonr throat, bntyonr 
clothes saved yon from anything worse tliiui a few ugly desh-cnts. Get 
np! Stop that yowling imd get np!” 

Schwar tz gradually lessened his dolorous plaints under the stern 
andiority of Maclay’s exhortadons. Presendy he sat np nnrsing his lac¬ 
erated forearm luid staring about him. At sight of Lad he shuddered. 
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Aiid recognizing Maclay he broke into violent ^md fatly-accented 
speech. 

“Take witness, Judge!” he exckiiined. “I watched the b^unyaid to¬ 
night juid I saw that schweinhnnd steal anotlrer sheep. I followed him 
imd when he got here he droijped the sheep and went for me. He—” 

“Very bad, Schwjirtz!” disgustedly reproved Maclay. “Very bad, 
indeed. Yon shonld have waited a minnte longer and dronght np a 
better one. But since this is the yam yon choose to tell, we’ll look 
abont mid tiy to verify it. The sheeii, for instance—die-one yon say 
Lad carried all the way here mid then dropped to attack yon. I seem 
to have hemd a slieeji bleating a few moments ago. Several slieeji in 
fact. We’ll see if we can’t find the one Lad stole.” 

Schwartz jnniped nervously to his feet. 

“Stay where yon are!” Maclay bade him. “We won’t bother a tired 
mid injnred man to help in onr semcli.” 

Turning to the Master, he added: 

“I suppose one of ns Mil have to stmid gnm d over him while tiie 
other one limits np the sheep. Shall I—” 

“Neitiier of ns need do that,” said tiie Master. “Lad!” 

The collie started eagerly forward, and Schwartz stm ted still more 
eagerly backward. 

“Watch him!” commmided the Master. “WatcbhxmV 

It was an order Lad had learned to follow in tiie many times when 
the Mistress mid the Master left him to gnmxl the car or to do seiitiy 
duty over some other article of value. He understood. He would have 
preferred to deal with this enemy according to his own lights. Bnt the 
Master had spoken. So, standing at view, the collie looked longingly 
at Schw'artz’s tiiroat. 

“Keep perfectly still!” the Master wmiied the prisoner, “and per- 
liajis he won’t go for yon. Move, and he most snrely will. Watch him. 
Laddie!” 

Maclay mid tiie Master left tiie captive and his gnard, mid set fortii 
on a flashlight-illnmined tour of the knoll. It was a desolate spot, far 
back in tiie swamp mid more tiimi a mile from any road; a place vis¬ 
ited not three times a year, except in the shooting season. 

In less than a half-niinnte tiie plaintive ba-a-a of a sheep guided 
the searchers to the left of the knoll where stood a thick birch-mid- 
jilder copse. Around tiiis tiiey circled nntil tiiey reached a narrow 
opening where the brmich-ends, several feet above ground, were 
tiecked witii limiks of wool. 

Scjnirniing throngh the aperture in single file, the investigators 
found wiiat they songht. 

In the tight-woven copse’s center was a small clearing. In this, was 
a rndely wattled pen some nine feet scinme; and in tiie pen wxre 
bnnched six sheep. 

An occasional scared bleat from deeper in tiie copse told tiie 
wliereabonts of the sheep Schwm tz had taken from the barnyard that 
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night and which he had dropped at Liid’s onslaught before he could 
put it in the pen. On the ground, just outside the enclosure, lay the 
smashed lantern. 

“Sheep on the hoof are worth $12..50 per, at the Paterson Mar¬ 
ket,” mused dre Master aloud, as Maclay blinked owlishly at the ti eas- 
ure ti'ove. “There are $7.5 worth of sheep in that pen, and there would 
have been diree more of drem before morning if we hadn’t butted in 
on Herr Schwjxrtz’s overtime labors. To get three sheep at night, it 
was well wordr his while to switch susiiicion to Hid by killing a fonrdi 
sheep every time, and mangling its throat with a stripping-knife. Only, 
he mangled it too efficiently. There was too much KuJtiir about die 
mangling. It wasn’t ragged enough. That’s what first gave me my idea. 
That, and die way die missing sheep always vimished into more or 
less thin air. You see, he probably—” 

“But,” sputtered Maclay, “why four each night? Why—” 

“You saw how long it took him to get one of them here,” replied 
the Master. “He didn’t dare to start in dll die Roniaines were asleeji, 
and he had to be back in time to catch Lad at the slaughter before 
Titus got out of bed. He wouldn’t dare hide diem any nearer home. 
Titus has spent most of his time both days in hiindng for them. 
Schwartz was probably w^aiting to get die pen nice imd full. Then he’d 
take a day off to visit his relatives. And he’d romid up diis ddy bunch 
luid drive diem over to die Ridgewood road, dirough die woods, and 
so on to the Paterson Market. It was a pretty little scheme all around.” 

“But,” urged Maclay, as they turned back to where Lad still kept 
his avid vigil, “I still hold you were taking big chimces in gambling 
$1000 and your dog’s life that Schwartz would do the same thing again 
within twenty-four hours. He might have waited a day or two, till—” 
“No,” contradicted the Master, “that’s just wiiat he mightn’t do. 
You see, I wasn’t perfecdy sure whedier it was Schwar tz or Roniaine— 
or both—who were mixed up in this. So I set the tiap at both ends. If 
it was Roniaine, it was wordi $1000 to him to have more sheep killed 
within twenty-four hours. If it was Schwartz—well, that’s why I made 
him try to hit Lad juid why I made him try to kick me. The dog went 
for him both times, luid that was enough to make Schwar tz wiuit him 
killed for his own safety as well as for revenge. So he was certain to 
ar range another killing within the twenty-four hours if only to force 
me to shoot Lad. He couldn’t ste^d or kill slieeii by daylight. I jiicked 
the only hours he could do it in. If he’d gotten Lad killed, he’d prob¬ 
ably have invented anodier sheeji-killer dog to help him swipe die rest 
of the Hock, or until Roniaine decided to do the watching. We—” 

“It was clever of you,” cordially admitted Maclay. “Mighty clever, 
old man! I—” 

“It was my wife who worked it out, yon know,” die Master re¬ 
minded him. “I admit my own cleverness, of course, only (like a lot 
of men’s money) it’s all in my wife’s name. Come on. Lad! Yon cim 
gnaixl Herr Schwartz just as well by walking behind him. We’re going 
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to wind up die evening’s fishing trip by tendering a surprise party to 
dear geniiil old Mr. Titus Romiiine. I hope die flashlights will hold 
out long enough for me to get a clear look at his face when he sees 


CHAPTER XI 
WOLF 

THERE were hut drree collies on The Place in drose days. There was 
a long shelf in the Master’s study whereupon shimmered and glinted 
a r^mk of silver cups of varying sizes and shapes. Two of The Place’s 
dogs had won them all. 

Above die shelf hung two huge picture-fr^unes. In the center of 
each was the small photograph of a collie. Beneadi each likeness was 
a certified pedigree, a-hrisde widi the red-letter names of cliampions. 
Surrounding the pictures and pedigrees, the whole remaining space 
in bodi friunes was filled widi blue ribbons—the veiy meanest hit of 
silk in either was a semi-occasional “Reserve Winners”—while, stiung 
idong the tops of die frames from side to -side, ran a line of medals. 

Cups, medals, and ribbons idike had been won by The Place’s 
two great collies. Lid and Bruce. (Those were dieir “kennel names.” 
Their official titles on the A. K. C. registry list were high-sounding and 
needlessly long.) 

Ead was growing old. His reign on The Place was drawing tow'ard 
a benigmuit dose. His muzzle was idniost snow-wiiite and his once 
graceful lines were beginning to show die oncoming heaviness of age. 
No longer could he hope to hold his own, in form and carriage, with 
younger collies at die local dog-shows where once he had carried dl 
before him. 

Bruce—“Sunnybank Goldsmidi”—was six years Ead’s junior. He 
was tawiiy of coat, kingly of beiu ing; a dog without a fault of body or 
of disposihon ; stately as die boar-hounds diat die painters of old used 
to love to depict in their portraits of monarchs. 

The Place’s diird collie was Lid’s son. Wolf. But neidier cup nor 
ribbon did Wolf have to show as an excuse for his presence on eai di, 
nor would he have won recognidon in die smdlest imd least exclusive 
collie-show. 

Eor Wolf was a collie only by courtesy. His breeding was as pure 
as was any champion’s, but he was one of those liicldess types to be 
found in neaiiy every litter—a dirowback to some forgotten juicestor 
whose points were all defective. Not even the glorious pedigree of 
Ead, his father, could make Wolf look like aipdiing more diim he 
was—a dog without a single physical trait that followed the best collie 
standards. 
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In spite of Jill tliis he was beautiful. His gold-aud-white coat was 
almost as bright and luxuriant as any prize-winner’s. He had, in a geu- 
er^d way, the collie head and brush. But an expert, at dre most casrud 
glance, would have noted a shortness of nose juid breadth of jaw and 
a shape of eju' and shoulder tlrat told dead against him. 

The collie is supposed to be descended direct from the wolf, and 
Wolf looked far' more like his origiuid ancestors dijui like a drorough- 
bred collie. From puppyhood he had been the li\ing image, except in 
color, of a dmber-wolf, and it was from dris ciueer drrow-back P ait drat 
he had won his name. 

Liid was die Mistress’ dog. Bruce was the Master’s. Wolf be¬ 
longed to the Boy, having been born on the latter’s birthday. 

For the first six inondis of his life Wolf lived at The Place on 
sufferimce. Nobody except the Boy took any special interest in him. 
He was kept only because his better-formed brodiers had died in 
early puppyhood and because the Boy, from the outset, had loved 
him. 

At six months it was discovered that he was a natural watch-dog. 
Also that he never barked except to give an alarm. A collie is, perhaps, 
the most excitable of idl large dogs. The veriest trille will set him off 
into a diunderous par oxysm of barking. But Wolf, die Boy noted, 
never barked without strong cause. 

He had die rare genius for giiai ding diat so few of his breed pos¬ 
sess. For not one dog in ten merits the title of watch-dog. The duties 
that should go with that office ar e fai' more than the mere ckunoroiis 
luinouncenient of a str anger’s approach, or even die attacking of such 
a stranger. 

The born w'atch-dog patrols his beat once in so often during die 
night. At all times he must sleep with one eai' and one eye idert. By 
day or by night he must discriminate between die visitor whose pres¬ 
ence is permitted luid the trespasser whose presence is not. He must 
know wiiat class of undesirable to scare off widi a growl and what class 
needs stronger measures. He must idso know to the inch the bonnd- 
ai ies of his own master’s land. 

Few of these diings ciui be taught; all of them must be instinctive. 
Wolf had been born widi diem. Most dogs are not. 

His value as a watch-dog gave Wolf a settled position of his own 
on The Place. Lad was growing old and a litde deaf. He slept, at night, 
under the piiuio in the music-room. Bruce was worth too much 
money to be left at large in die night time for any clever dog-thief to 
steid. So he slept in the study. Rex, a huge mongiel, was tied up at 
night, at die lodge, a fniiong awny. Thus Wolf idone was left on gnaid 
at the house. The piazza was his sentiy-box. From this shelter he was 
wont to set fordi three or four times a night, in all sorts of weadier, to 
make his rounds. 

The Place covered twenty-five acres. It ran from die high-road, a 
fniiong above the house, down to the lake that bordered it on two 
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sides. On the tliird side was die forest. Boating-par ties, late at night, 
had a pleasant way of trying to raid the lakeside apple-orchard. 
Trjunps now and tiren strayed down tire drive from the main road. 
Prowlers, crossing the woods, sometimes sought to rise The Place’s 
sloping lawn as a short cnt to tire turnpike below tire falls. 

For each and all of these intruders Wolf had an ever-ready wel¬ 
come. A whirl of madly pattering feet tirrongh tire dark, a snarling 
growl far down in the throat, a furry shape catapulting into the air— 
and tire trespasser had his choice between a scnrrying retreat or a 
double set of white fiurgs in the easiest-reached part of his anatomy. 

The Boy was inordinately prond of his pet’s watchdog prowess. 
He was prouder yet of Wolfs almost incredible sharpness of intelli¬ 
gence, his (inickness to len ir, his knowledge of word meaning, his zest 
for romping, his perfect obedience, the tricks he had taught himself 
witiiont Irnnran tntelage—in short, Jill tire tilings tiiat were a sign of tire 
brain he had inherited from Lad. 

Brit none of tirese talents overciune tire sad fact tirat Wolf was not 
a show dog and that he looked positively nnderbred lurd shabby 
alongside of his sire or of Brnce. Which rankled at the Boy’s Ireiut; 
even while loyalty to his adored pet would not let him confess to him¬ 
self or to anyone else tirat Wolf was not tire most flawlessly perfect 
dog on ear tlr. 

Under-sized (for a collie), slim, graceful, fierce, affectionate. Wolf 
was the Boy’s darling, lurd he was Lad’s successor as official gruudian 
of The Place. Brit all his yorithfnl life, thris far, had bronght him noth¬ 
ing more tiran this—while Lad and Brnce had been winning prize after 
prize at one local dog show after another within a radiris of thirty 
miles. 

The Boy was duly enthrisiastic over the winning of each trophy; 
bnt always, for days thereafter, he was more tiran nsnally attentive to 
Wolf to make np for his pet’s deartir of pr izes. 

Once or twice tire Boy had hinted, in a veiled, tentative way, tirat 
yoriirg Wolf might perhaps win something, too, if he were allowed to 
go to a show. The Master, never snspecting what lay behind tire can- 
tioris words, worild always langh in good-natnred derision, or else he 
wonld point in silence to Wolfs head and tiren to Lad’s. 

The Boy krrew eirongh about collies to carry the snbject no frir- 
ther. For even his eyes of devotion conld not fail to mark tire differ¬ 
ence in aspect between his dog arrd the two prize-winners. 

One Jnly morning botir Lad and Brnce went tirrongh an honr of 
arrgnish. Both of them, one after the other, were plunged into a bath- 
tnb fnll of w'arrrr water imd naphtira soap-snds imd Lnx; arrd were 
scrubbed right nnmercifnlly, after which they were rribbed lurd cnr- 
ried and brnshed for anotirer honr riirtil tireir coats shone re¬ 
splendent. All day, at intervals, the brnshing lurd combing were kept 
np. 

Lad was indignant at srich tr eatment, arrd he took no pains to hide 
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his indignation. He knew pertectiy well, from tire nndne attention, 
that a dog show was at hand. Bnt not for a year or more had he himself 
been made ready for one. His lake baths and his d^tily casnal brnshing 
at the Mistress’ hands had been, in that time, his only form of groom¬ 
ing. He had tlronght himself gradnated forever from the nnisrmee of 
going to shows. 

“What’s the idea of dolling np old Laddie like tlrat?” asked tire 
Boy, as he carrre irr for Inrrcheorr arrd fonrrd the Mistress bnsy with 
coirrb rmd drmdy brnsh over tire nirhappy dog. 

“For the Fonrth of Jnly Red Cross Dog Show at Ridgewood to- 
rrrorrow,” airswered his irrother, lookiirg np, a little Unshed frorrr her 
exertiorrs. 

“Bnt I tlronght yon aird Dad said last year he was too old to show 
arry rrrore,” verrtnred the Boy. 

“This tiirre is differeirt,” said tire Mistress. “It’s a specirrlty show, 
yon see, arrd there is a cnp offered for ‘the best veteran dog of arry 
recogirized breed Isir’t that Ihre? We didrr’t hear of tire Veter Cnp till 
Dr. Hooper telephoired to ns abont it this trrorrrirrg. So we’re gettiirg 
Lrrd ready. There cmi’the jury otlrer veterair as spleirdid as he is.” 

“No,” agreed the Boy, dnlly, “I snppose rrot.” 

He werrt iirto tire diiriirg-roorrr, snrreptitionsly helped hiirrself to a 
hairdfnl of Intrrp-sngar arrd passed orr ont to the verarrda. Wolf was 
sprawled half-asleep oir the driveway lawrr irr tire snir. 

The dog’s wolf like brnsh begair to thnrrrp agaiirst the shaverr 
grass. Therr, as the Boy stood orr the verarrda edge arrd strapped his 
llirgers. Wolf got np frorrr his soft restiirg-place arrd started towrrrd 
hinr, treadiirg rrrirrcirrgly rurd with a sort of swagger, his slairtirrg eyes 
half shnt, his rrrontlr a-grirr. 

“Yon krrow I’ve got sngrrr irr trry pocket as well as if yon saw it,” 
srtid tire Boy. “Stop where yon are.” 

Thongh the Boy accorrrparried his order with rro gestnre rror 
chairge of toire, tire dog stopped dead short terr feet away. 

“Sngar is bad for dogs,” werrt orr the Boy. “It does tlrirrgs to their 
teeth arrd their digestioirs. Didir’t rmybody ever tell yon that, Wolfre?” 

The yonirg dog’s grirr gr ew wider. His slairtirrg eyes closed to mere 
glittering slits. He Fidgeted a little, his tail wagging fast. 

“Bnt I gness a dog’s got to have some kind of consolation prirse 
when he crm’t go to a show,” resnmed the Boy. “Catch!” 

As he spoke he snddenly drew a lump of sngar from his pocket 
and, witlr tire same motion, tossed it in the direction of Wolf. Swift as 
was the Boy’s action. Wolfs eye was still (jnicker. Springing high in 
air, tire dog canght tire llnng cube of sngar' as it flew above hinr and to 
one side. A second rurd a third Innrp were canght as deftly as the first. 

Then tire Boy took from his pocket tire fonrtlr arrd last Innrp. De¬ 
scending the steps, he pnt his left hand across Wolfs eyes. With his 
right he Hipped tire Innrp of sngar into a dnmp of shrnbbery. 

“Find it!” he commanded, lifting the blindfold from the eyes of 
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his pet. 

Wolf darted hither and thither, stopped once or twice to sniff, 
then begjm to circle die nearer sti etch of lawn, nose to gronnd. In less 
thiui two minutes he merged from the shrubbery placidly crnnching 
the sngar-lnmp between his mighty jaws. 

“And yet they say yon aren’t fit to be shown!” exclaimed the Boy, 
fondling die dog’s ears. “Gee, bnt I’d give two years’ growtli if yon 
could have a cnp! Yon deserve one, all right; if only those judges had 
sense enongh to stndy a collie’s brain as well as the outside of his 
head!” 

Wolf ram his nose into the cnpped pidiii imd whined. From the 
tone nnderlying the words, he knew the Boy was nnhappy, and he 
wanted to be of help. 

The Boy went into the house again to find his parents sitting down 
to Iniicli. Gadiering his conrage in bodi hands, he asked: 

“Is there going to be a No\dce Class for collies at Ridgewood, 
Dad?” 

“Why, yes,” said the Master, “I suppose so. There always is.” 

“Do—do drey give cnps for the Novice Class?” incinired the Boy, 
with studied carelessness. 

“Of conrse drey don’t,” said die Master, adding reminiscently, 
“though the first time we showed Lad we put him in the No\dce Class 
and he won die bine ribbon diere, so we had to go into die Winners’ 
Class afterwiu'd. Fie got the Winner’s Cnp, yon remember. So, indi¬ 
rectly, the Novice Class won him a cnp.” 

“I see,” said the Boy, not at all interested in this bit of ancient 
history. Then speaking very fast, he went on: 

“Well, a ribbon’s better diaii nodiing! Dad, wdll yon do me a fa¬ 
vor? Will yon let me enter Wolfie for the No\dce Class to-morrow? 
I’ll pay die fee ont of my idlowance. Will yon. Dad?” 

The Master looked at his son in blank amazement. Then he threw 
back his head and langhed loudly. The Boy Unshed crimson and bit 
his lips. 

“Why, dear!” hnrriedly interposed the Mistiess, noting her son’s 
discomfiture. “Yon wonldn’t want Wolf to go there and be beaten by 
a lot of dogs that haven’t half his brains or prettiness! It wonldn’t be 
fair or kind to Wolf. lie’s so clever, he’d know in a moment what was 
happening. He’d know he was beaten. Nearly all dogs do. No, it 
wonldn’t be fair to him.” 

“There’s a ‘iiintt’ class among die specials. Dr. Hopper says,” pnt 
in the Master, jocosely. “Yon might—” 

“Wolfs not'd iiintt!” Hashed die Boy, hotly. “He’s no more of a 
iiintt than Bruce or Lad, or Grey Mist, or Southport Siunple, or any 
of die best ones. He has as good blood as all of diem. Lad’s his fatlier, 
and Squire of Tytton was his grandfather, and Wishaw Clinker was 
his-” 

“I’m sorry, son,” interposed the Master, catching his wife’s eye 
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arid dropping his tone of banter. “I apologize to yon jmd Wolf. He’s 
not a ‘mntt.’ There’s no better blood in colliedom than his, on both 
sides. Bnt Mother is right. Yon’d only be pntting him np to be beaten, 
and yon wonldn’t like that. He hasn’t a single point that isn’t hope¬ 
lessly bad from a jndge’s view. We’ve never tjiken a loser to a show 
from The Place. Yon don’t want ns to begin now, do yon?” 

“He has more br^iins drat any dog alive, except Lad!” declared dre 
Boy, sullenly. “That ought to count.” 

“It ought to,” agreed dre Mistiess, soodringly, ‘hmd I wish it did. 
If it did, I know he’d win.” 

“It makes me sick to see a bushel of cups go to dogs that don’t 
know enough to eat their own dinners,” snorted the Boy. “I’m not 
talking about Lad and Bruce, bnt dre droroughbreds drat ar e brought 
up in kennels and that have all their sense sacrificed for points. Why, 
Wolfs die cleverest—best—imd he’ll never even have one cup to show 
for it. He—” 

He choked, and begim to eat at top speed. The Master and die 
Mistress looked at each other and said nothing. They understood 
their son’s chagrin, as only a dog-lover could understand it. The Mis¬ 
tress reached out luid patted the Boy gently on the shoulder. 

Next morning, directly after early breakfast. Lad and Bruce were 
put into the tonneau of the car. The Mistress and die Master and the 
Boy climbed in, imd die twelve-mile journey to Ridgewood begim. 

Wolf, left to guard The Place, watched the depar ting show-goers 
until the car turned out of the gate, a furlong above. Then, with a sigh, 
he curled up on die porch mat, his nose between his snowy little paws, 
and prepared for a day of loneliness. 

The Red Cross dog show, diat Fourdi of July, was a tiiumph for 
The Place. 

Bruce won ribbon after ribbon in die collie division, easily talking 
“Winners” at the last, imd thus adding another gorgeous silver cup to 
his collecdon. Then, die supreme event of die day—“Best dog in die 
show”—was called. And the winners of each breed were led into the 
ring. The judges scanned and handled the group of sixteen for barely 
live minutes before awiuding to Bruce the dark-blue rosette and the 
“Best Dog” cup. 

The crowd lu'onnd the ring’s railing applauded loudly. Bnt they 
applauded sdll more loudly a litde later, when, after a brief survey of 
nine aged thoroughbreds, the judge pointed to Lad, who was standing 
like a mahogany statue at one end of die ring. 

These nine dogs of various breeds had all been famed prize-win¬ 
ners in dieir dine. And above all die rest. Lad was acljudged worthy 
of the “veteran cup!” There was a haze of happy tears in the Misti ess’ 
eyes as she led him from the ring. It seemed a beaudfnl climax for his 
grand old life. She wiped her eyes, nnashanied, whispering praise the 
while to her stately dog. 

“Wliy don’t yon trundle your cai' into the ring?” one disgruntled 
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exhibitor demjmded of the Mistress. “Maybe you’d win a cup with 
that, too. You seem to have gotten one for everything else you brought 
along.” 

It was a celebration evening for the two prize dogs, when they got 
home, but eveiybody wjrs rired from dre day’s events, juid by ten 
o’clock the house was dark. Wolf, on his veranda mat, alone of Jill 
The Place’s denizens, was aw'jike. 

Vaguely Wolf knew the other dogs had done some praiseworthy 
thing. He would have known it, if for no odrer reason, from dre re¬ 
morseful hug the Boy had given him before going to bed. 

Well, some must win honors rmd petdng and the right to sleep 
indoors; while others must plod along at the only work they were lit 
for, nrd must sleep out, in diunderstorm or dear', in heat or freezing 
cold. That was life. Being only a dog. Wolf was too wise to complain 
of life. He took drings as he found drem, making dre very best of his 
shrrre. 

He siroozed, irow, iir dre wnrirr drrrkrress. Two hours later he got 
up, stretched hirrrself lazily fore aird aft, collie-fashiorr, aird trotted 
forth for dre iright’s frrst patrol of dre gronirds. 

A few rrrirrutes irfterwarxl he was skirtirrg the lake edge at the foot 
of dre lawn, a hurrdred yards below dre house. The iriglrt was pitch 
dark, except for pulses of heat-lightirirrg, rrow arrd therr, far to west- 
warxl. Half a rrrile out orr dre lake two rrrerr irr nr airchored scow were 
cat-frshiirg. 

A sirrrdl skiff was slippiirg alorrg very slowly, rrot hfty feet offshore. 

Wolf did rrot give the skiff a secoird glairce. Boats were rro rrovelty 
to hirrr, rror did they irrterest hitrr irr the least—except wherr they 
showed sigirs of rnmriirg ashore sotrrewirere alorrg his beat. 

This skiff was rrot headed for kurd, but was par rdleliirg the shore. 
It crept doirg at a sirnl-pace aird in dead silence. A man, its only oc¬ 
cupant, sat at the oars, scarcely moving them as he kept his boat in 
nrodon. 

A dog is ridiculously near-sighted. More so than rdmost nry other 
beast. Keen hearing and keener scent are its chief guides. At three 
hundred yards’ distance it cannot, by eye, recognize its master, nor 
tell him from a stranger. But at close cjuarters, even in dre darkest 
night, a dog’s vision is far' more piercing rurd accurate than man’s un¬ 
der like condidons. 

Wolf thus saw the skiff and its occupant, while he himself was still 
invisible. The boat was no concern of his; so he trotted on to dre far 
end of The Place, where the forest joined the orchard. 

On his return tour of dre lake edge he saw the skiff again. It had 
shifted its direction rurd was now barely ten feet off shore—so near to 
the bnrk drat one of dre oars occasionally grated on dre pebbly bot¬ 
tom. The oarsnmr was looking intently toward the house. 

Wolf paused, uncertain. The average watchdog, his attendon drus 
atPacted, would have barked. But Wolf krrew the lake was public 
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property. Boats were often rowed as close to shore as this witlrout 
intent to trespass. It was not the skiff that caught Wolfs attention as 
he pansed there on the brink, it was the man’s fnrdve scrntiny of dre 
house. 

A pale Hare of heat-lightning turned dre world, momentarily, from 
jet black to a dim snlphnr-color. The boatman saw Wolf standing, 
Jilert and snspicions, among dre lakeside grasses, rrot teir feet away. 
He sPrrted slightly, rurd a soft, throaty growl frotrr the dog rurswered 
him. 

The trrarr seetrred to Prke the growl as a chrrlleirge, arrd to accept 
it He reached iirto his pocket aird drew soirrethiirg ont. Wlreir the 
rrext faiirt glow of lightrrirrg illnirrirred the shore, the trrarr lifted the 
thing he had takeir froirr his pocket aird Irnrled it at Wolf. 

With all the fnrdve swildress bred irr his wolf arrcestry, the dog 
slrrrmk to oire side, readily dodgiirg the rrrissile, which stmck dre lawrr 
jnst behirrd hitrr. Teeth bared irr a ferocions srrarl. Wolf dashed for¬ 
ward drrongh dre shrrllow water toward dre skiff. 

Bnt the trrarr apparerrtly had had errongh of the bnsirress. He 
rowed off with loirg strokes irrto deej) water, ^md, oirce drere, he kept 
orr rowirrg nrrtil distarrce turd ckukrress hid hitrr. 

Wolf stood, chest deejr iir water, listeiriirg to dre far-off oar-strokes 
nrrtil they died away. He was rrot fool errongh to switrr irr pnrsnit; well 
krrowiirg that a swiirrirriirg dog is worse drair Ireljrless agrdirst a boat- 
trrarr. 

Moreover, the irrtrnder had beerr scared away. That was all which 
coircerrred Wolf. He tnrired back to shore. His vigil was eirded for 
arrother few honrs. It was tirrre to take np his trap where he had left 
off. 

Before he had takerr two steps, his serrsitive rrostrils were fnll of 
the sceirt of raw irreat. There, orr dre lawir ahead of hirrr, lay a chmrk 
of beef as big as a list. This, therr, was what the boatrrrarr had throwir 
at Iriirr! 

Wolf pricked np his errrs irr appreciatiorr, arrd his brnsh begarr to 
vibrate. Trespassers had orrce or twice tried to stoire hirrr, bnt this was 
the drst tirrre airy of them had pelted him with delicious raw beef. 
Evidendy, Lad and Brnce were not dre only collies on The Place to 
receive prizes that day. 

Wolf stooped over dre meat, sniffed at it, dren canght it np be¬ 
tween his jaws. 

Now, a dog is dre easiest jurinral alive to poison, jnst as a cat is the 
harxlest, for a dog will nsnally bolt a monthfnl of poisoned meat with¬ 
out pansing to chew or otherwise investigate it. A cat, on the contrary, 
smells and tastes every'dring drst arrd chews it scienddcally before swal¬ 
lowing it. The slightest nnfanriliar' scent or davor warns her to sheer 
off from the feast. 

So dre average dog wonld have gnlped dris toodrsonre windfall in 
a single sw'allow; bnt Wolf was not the average dog. No collie is, and 
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Wolf was still more like his eccentric forefatliers of tire wilderness 
thjui Jire most collies. 

He lacked the reasoning powers to make him snsi^icions of tliis 
rich gift from a stranger, bnt a queer personal trait now served him 
jnst as well. 

Wolf was an epicure; he always took tlrree times as long to empty 
his dinner dish as did tire otlier dogs, for instead of gobbling his meal, 
as they did, he was wont to nibble affectedly at each morsel, gnawing 
it slowiy into notlringness; rmd all the time showing a fussily dainty 
relish of it that used to delight the Boy rurd send guests into peals of 
langhter. 

This odd little Lait that had cansed so mnch ridicule now saved 
Wolfs life. 

He cru ried the Inmp of beef gingerly np to the veranda, laid it 
down on his mat, rmd preirared to revel in his chance bancinet after 
his own deliberate fashion. 

Holding the beef between his forepaws, he proceeded to devour 
it in mincing little scinirrel-bites. About a (inarter of the meat had dis- 
ajrpeared when Wolf becrune awru e tliat his tongne smarted and tliat 
his throat was sore; also that the interior of the meat-ball had a rrmky 
pnngent odor, very different from tire heaveirly fragrarce of its ontside 
aird rrot at all appetiziirg. 

He looked down at tire chnrrk, rolled it over witlr his rrose, snr- 
veyed it agaiir, therr got np rurd rrroved away froirr it irr airgry disgarst. 

Preserrtly he forgot his disappoirrtrrrerrt irr the krrowledge that he 
was very, very ill. His toirgne nrd throat iro loirger bnrrred, bnt his 
body arrd braiir seetrred fnll of hot lead that weighed a torr. He felt 
stnpid, arrd too weak to stir. A great drowsirress gripped hirrr. 

With a grnirt of discoirrfort arrd ntter fatigue, he slnrrrped dowir 
oir tire verairda floor to sleep off his sick lassitnde. After tlrat, for a 
titrre, rrothirrg rrrattered. 

For perlrajrs nr honr Wolf lay sprawliirg tlrere, dead to his dnty, 
arrd to everytlrirrg else. Therr faiirtly, throngh the fog of dnlhress that 
errwrajrped his brnir, cnrre a sonrrd—a sonird he had loirg ago learned 
to listerr for. The harshly scrapiirg rroise of a boat’s prow drawir np orr 
the pebbly shore at the foot of tire lawn. 

Instiirct tore throngh the poisorr vapors nrd ronsed the sick dog. 
He lifted his head. It was sL'nrgely heavy nrd hrrrd to lift. 

The sonrrd was repeated as the prow was pnlled far ther np orr the 
bnrk. Therr cairre tire crnirch of a hnirrnr foot orr tire waterside grass. 

Heredity arrd trairrirrg arrd lifelorrg fldelity took corrtrol of the le¬ 
thargic dog, draggiirg hirrr to his feet arrd down the verairda stejrs 
throngh no volition of his own. 

Every motion tired him. He was dizzy and nanseated. He craved 
sleep; bnt as he was jnst a thoronghbred dog and not a wise hnnrarr, 
he did not stop to drink np good reasons wiry he slionld shirk his dnty 
because he did not feel like performing it. 
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To die brow of die hill he trotted—slowly, heavily, shakily. His 
sharp powers of healing told him the trespasser had left his boat luid 
had taken one or two stealdiy steps np die slope of lawn towai d die 
house. 

And now a pnff of west wind brought Wolfs sense of smell into 
action. A dog rememhers odors as linmans rememher faces. And the 
breeze bore to him die scent of die siuiie mm who had dnng ashore 
that hit of meat wiiicli had caused all his suffering. 

He had caught die mini’s scent an honr eailier, as he had stood 
sniffing at the boat ten feet away from him. The same scent had been 
on die meat die man had hiuidled. 

And now, having played such a cruel trick on him, the joker was 
actnally daring to intrude on The Place! 

A gnst of resendnl rage pierced the dnllness of Wolfs brain luid 
sent a dirill of fierce energy dirongh him. For die moment diis carried 
him out of his sick self and hronght hack all his former zest as a watch¬ 
dog. 

Down the hill, like a furry whirlwind, flew Wolf, eveiy tooth 
hared, his hack a-hrisde from neck to tiul. Now he was well within 
sight of the intruder. He saw the man pausing to adjust something to 
one of his liimds. Then, before diis conld he accomplished. Wolf saw 
him pause and stare through the cku kness as the wild onrush of the 
dog’s feet stinck npon his hearing. 

Another instant and Wolf was near enough to spring. Ont of the 
blackness he lannched himself, straight for the trespasser’s face. The 
man saw the dim shape hnrtling tlirongh the air tow'ard him. He 
dropped what he was cariying and flung np both hands to guard his 
neck. 

At that, he was none too soon, for just as the thief s pidni reached 
his own throat. Wolfs teedi met in die fleshy part of die hand. 

Silent, in agony, the man heat at the dog with his free hiuid; hnt 
an attacking collie is hard to locate in die darkness. A bnlldog will 
secure a grip luid will hang on; a collie is everywhere at once. 

Wolfs snapping jaws had jdready deserted die robber’s mangied 
hand and slashed the man’s left shoulder to the hone. Then the dog 
made anodier fnrions Innge for die face. 

Down crashed the man, losing his balance under the heavy im¬ 
pact; Wolf atop of him. To gnard his diroat, die man rolled over on 
his face, kicking madly at the dog, and reaching hack for his own hip- 
pocket. Half in die wnter and liidf on die hmk, die two rolled and 
thrashed and struggled—the man panting and wheezing in mortal ter¬ 
ror; the dog growiing in a hideons, snarling fashion as might a wild 
aniniid. 

The diiefs torn left hand fonnd a grip on Wolfs fnr-arniored 
throat. He shoved the fiercely writhing dog hackwn d, jammed a pistol 
against Wolfs head, md pnlled die tiigger! 

The dog relaxed his giip and tnmhled in a hnddled heap on the 
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brink. The man staggered, gasping, to his feet; bleeding, disheveled, 
his clothes torn and mnd-coated. 

The echoes of the shot were still reverberating among the lakeside 
hills. Severjil of the house’s dark windows leaped into sudden light- 
then more windows in smother room—jmd in anotlrer. 

The thief swore ronndly. His night’s work was mined. He bent to 
his skiff and shoved it into the w'ater; tlren he tnrned to grope for what 
he had dropped on the lawn when Wolfs unexpected attack had in¬ 
terfered witlr his pkms. 

As he did so, something seized him by the ankle. In pjmic terror 
the mini screamed Jilond and jnmped into the w^ater, then, peering 
hack, he saw what had happened. 

Wolf, sprawling and nnahle to stand, had reached foiw'ju'd from 
where he lay and had driven his teeth for the last time into his foe. 

The tliief reused his pistol again and fired at tire prostr ate dog, 
therr he clarrrbered irrto his boat arrd rowed off with frarrtic speed, jnst 
as a salvo of brrrks told tlrat Lad arrd Brnce had heerr released frotrr 
the honse; they carrre chargitrg dowtr the lawtr, the Master at their 
heels. 

Bnt already the qnick oar-heats were growirrg distarrt; rurd the 
gloorrr had blotted ont arry chrmce of seeirrg or followdirg tire boat. 

Wolf lay orr his side, half irr arrd half ont of the water. He conld 
rrot rise, as was his cnstorrr, to rrreet tire Boy, who carrre rnmriirg np, 
close behirrd tire Master arrd valoronsly graspitrg a trrrget rifle; tint the 
dog wagged his tail irr feeble gr eetitrg, therr he looked ont over the 
black lake, rmd srrarled. 

The hnllet had grrrzed Wolfs scalp arrd therr had passed alotrg the 
foreleg; scarriirg rurd irnirrbirrg it. No dairrage had heerr dotre tlrat a 
week’s good rrnrsirrg wonld rrot set right. 

The rrrrrrks irr tire grass arrd tire poisorred rrreat orr tire porch told 
their owrr Lrle; so did the treat kit of hnrgkrr tools rurd a rnhher glove 
fonird irear tire foot of tire lawir; rmd flretr tire telephorre w'as pnt to 
work. 

At dawrr, a irrrm irr tonr arrd irrnddy cloflres, called at the office of 
a doctor three trriles away to he treated for a half-dozerr dog-bites re¬ 
ceived, he srtid, frotrr a pack of stray cnrs he had rrret orr tire tnnrpike. 
By the titrre his wonrrds were dressed, the sheriff arrd two depnties 
had arrived to take Iriirr irr charge. Irr his pockets were a revolver, with 
two cartridges flred, arrd tire rrrate of the rnhher glove he had left orr 
The Place’s lawir. 

“Yon—yon wouldn’t let Wolfie go to arry show rurd win a cnp for 
himself,” half-sohhed the Boy, as the Master wxrrked over the injnred 
dog’s wonnd, “bnt he’s saved yon from losing all the crips the other 
dogs ever won!” 

Thr ee days later the Master crurre home from a trip to the city. 
He went directly to tire Boy’s room. There on a rng lonnged tire con- 
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valescent Wolf, tlie Boy sitting beside him, stioking tiie dog’s band¬ 
aged head. 

“Wolf,” sitid die Master, solemnly, “I’ve been Lilking about yon 
to some people I know. And we jill agree—” 

“Agree whatP, ’’asked tire Boy, looking np in mild cnriosity. 

The Master cleared his throat rurd continned: 

“We agree tliat tire P'ophy-shelf iir rrry stndy hasir’t errongh cnps 
orr it. So I’ve decided to add still airotlrer to the collectiorr. Wairt to 
see it, sorr?” 

Frorrr hehirrd his hack the Master prodnced a gleairrirrg silver 
cnp—orre of tire lar gest aird rrrost orrrate tire Boy had ever seerr—larger 
everr thrur Brnce’s “Best Dog” cnp. 

The Boy took it frorrr his fatlrer’s ontstretched harrd. 

“Who worr this?” he asked. “Arrd what for? Didrr’t we get all the 
cnps drat were cotrriirg to ns at the shows. Is it—” 

The Boy’s voice trrtiled away irrto a gnrgle of bewildered raptnre. 
He had canght sight of tire letteriirg oir tire big cnp. Arrd irow, his arirr 
aronrrd Wolf, he read the irrscriptiorr rrlond, stairrirrerirrg with delight 
as he hlnrted ont the words: 

“HERO CUP. WON BY WOLF, AGAINST AT I, 

COMERS.” 


CHAPTER XII 

IN THE DAY OE BATTEE 

NOW, this is the trne tale of Erd’s last great adverrtnre. 

For irrore year s tlrrm he conld reirretrrber. Lad had heerr kiirg. He 
had rnled at The Place, frorrr honrrdary-ferrce to honrrdary-ferrce, 
frorrr highway to Lake. He had had, as subjects, irrrmy a tlroronghbred 
collie; arrd rrrrury a lesser rurirrral rurd bird arrrorrg the Little Folk of 
The Place. His rnle of tlrerrr all had heerr lofty rurd herrefrcerrt. 

The other dogs at The Place recogrrized Lad’s rnlership—recog- 
rrized it rvrtlront dermrr. It wonld rro rrrore have occnrred to rmy of 
tlrerrr, for exarrrple, to pass irr or ont throngh a doorway ahead of Lad 
thrm it wonld occnr to a conrtier to shonlder his way irrto tire throrre- 
roorrr ahead of his sovereigrr. Nor wonld orre of tlrerrr irrtrnde orr the 
“cave” nrrder tire livirrg-roorrr piarro which for rrrore tlrarr a decade had 
heerr Erd’s favorite restirrg-place. 

Great was Lad. Arrd rrow he was old—very old. 

He was thirteerr—which is eqnivalerrt to the hrrrrrrur age of severrty. 
His lorrg, clearr lirres had becorrre blnrred witlr flesh. He was nrrderri- 
ahly stont. Wherr he rarr fast, he rolled slightly irr his stride. Nor conld 
he rnrr as rapidly or as lorrg as of yore. While he was rrot wheezy or 
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astlimatic, yet a brisk five-mile walk would make him strangely anx¬ 
ious for im hour’s rest. 

He would not confess, even to himself, that age was hegiuuing to 
hamper him so cruelly. And he sought to do all the things he had 
once done—if die Misti ess or die Master were looking. But when he 
was alone, or with the other dogs, he spared himself every needless 
step. And he slept a great deid. 

Withal, Lad’s was a hale old age. His spirit and his idmost un¬ 
canny intelligence had not faltered. Save for die silvered muzzle—first 
outward sign of age in a dog—his face and head were as classically 
young as ever. So were the absurdly small fore-paws—his one gross 
vanity—on which he spent hours of care each day, to keep them clean 
and snowy. 

He would still dash out of the house as of old—with the wild trum¬ 
peting har k which he reserved as greeting to his two deities alone— 
when the Mistress or the Master returned home after an absence. He 
would still frisk excitedly around eitlier of diem at hint of a romp. But 
the exertion was an exertion. And despite Lad’s valiant efforts at 
yonthfulness, everyone could see it was. 

No longer did he lead the other dogs in their headlong rushes 
through die forest in cpiest of rabbits. Since he could not now keep 
the pace, he let the others go on these hreath-and-strengdi-taking ex¬ 
cursions without him; and he contented himself widi im occasional 
lone and stately walk dirough the woods where once he had led the 
run-strolling along in leisurely fashion, with the benign dignity of 
some plump and ruddy old sciuire inspecting his estate. 

There had been many dogs at The Place during the tiiiiteen years 
of Lad’s reign—dogs of all sorts and conditions, including Lad’s wor¬ 
shiped collie mate, the dainty gold-imd-white “Lady.” But in this later 
day diere were hut diree dogs beside himself. 

One of them was Wolf, the only suiviving son of Lad imd Lady— 
a slender, powerful young collie, widr some of his sire’s hr^un and 
much of his mother’s appealing giace—an idejd play-dog. Between 
Lad iuid Wolf there had idw'ays been a bond of w'ju'mest atfecdon. 
Lad had trjuned tiiis son of his jmd had taught him all he knew. He 
unbent from his lofty dignity, widr Wolf, as with none of tire odrers. 

The second of the remaining dogs was Bruce (“Sunnybank Gold- 
smidi”), tawrry as Hid himself, descendant of eleven international 
chiunpions and winner of many a ribbon and medal and cup. Bruce 
w'as—imd is—flawless in physicrd perfection and in obedience and in¬ 
telligence. 

The third was Rex—a giimt, a freak, a dog oddly out of place 
among a gi oup of thoroughbreds. On his father’s side Rex was pure 
collie; on his motirer’s, pure bull-terrier. That is an accidental blend¬ 
ing of two breeds which cannot blend. He looked more like a fawn- 
colored Great Dane tiran anytiring else. He was short-haired, full two 
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inches Liller and ten ponnds heavier thjm Lad, and had dre bnnch- 
mnscled jaws of a ki ller. 

There was not jm ontlander dog for two miles in either direction 
that Rex had not at one time or another met juid vaiMinished. The 
bnll-terrier strain, which blended so ill witlr collie blood, made its pos¬ 
sessor a terrific fighter. He was swift as a deer, strong as a puma. 

In many ways he was a lovable and affechonate pet; slavishly de¬ 
voted to the Master and grievously jealous of the latter’s love for Lad. 
Rex was five yeai s old—in his fullest prime—and, like die rest, he had 
ever taken Lad’s rnlership for granted. 

I have written at perhaps prosy lengtli, inti'odncing diese char ac¬ 
ters of my war-story. The rest is action. 

March, drat last year, was a month of drearily recurrent snows. In 
the forests beyond The Place, the snow lay light and Unify at a depth 
of si.xteen inches. 

On a snowy, blowy, bitter cold Sunday-one of those days nobody 
wants—Rex and Wolf elected to go rabbit-hnnting. 

Brnce was not in the hunt, sensibly preferring to lie in front of the 
living-room fire on so vile a day rather thim to flonnder dirongh dnst- 
fine drifts in seiu ch of game that was not worth chasing under such 
conditions. Wolf, too, was monstions comfortable on tire old fnr rng 
by the fire, at the Mistress’ feet. 

But Rex, who had wirxed oddly resdess of late, was bored by die 
indoor afternoon. The Mistress was reading; the Master was asleep. 
There seemed no chance that either would go for a walk or otherwise 
lunnse their fonr-footed friends. The winter forests were cidling. The 
powerful crossbred dog would find the snow a scant obstacle to his 
hunting. And die waiinly (inivering body of a new-canght rabbit was a 
tremendons hire. 

Rex got to his feet, slonched across die living room to Brnce imd 
touched his nose. The drowsing collie paid no heed. Next Rex moved 
over to where Wolf lay. The two dogs’ noses tonched. 

Now, this is no MowgilituXe, but a tine narrative. I do not pretend 
to say whedier or not dogs have a kmgnage of their own. (Personally, 
I think they have, luid a very comprehensive one, too. But I cannot 
prove it.) No dog-stndent, however, will deny drat two dogs commnni- 
cate their wishes to each other in some way by (or dining) the swift 
contact of noses. 

By that touch Wolf understood Rex’s hint to join in the foray. 
Wolf was not yet fonr years old—at an age when excitement still ont- 
weighs lazy comfort. Moreover, he admired and aped Rex, as much 
as ever die school’s littlest boy models himself on the class bully. He 
was lip at once luid ready to start. 

A maid was bringing in an arinfnl of wood from die veranda. The 
two dogs slipped out through the half-open door. As they went. Wolf 
cast a sidelong glance at Lad, who was snoozing nnder die piiuio. Lad 
noted the cai eless invitation. He also noted that Wolf did not hesitate 
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when liis fatlier refused to join the outing but trotted gayly off in Rex’s 
wake. 

Perhaps this defection fiurt Lad’s abnormaffy sensihve feefings. 
For of ofd he had jifways fed such forest-runnings. Perhaps the two 
dogs’ depiuture inerefy woke in him dre memory of dre chase’s joys 
and stirred a fonging for the snow-cfogged woods. 

For a minute or two the big fiving-room was cjuiet, except for tire 
scratch of dry snow against the prmes, the siow breathing of Bruce and 
the turning of a page in tire book tire Mistress was readiirg. Ttreir Lad 
got up heardiy arrci wrdked forth frorrr his piairo-cave. 

He stretcired hirrrseif aird crossed to tire Mistress’ chair. There ire 
sat dowrr orr the rug very ciose beside her rurd iaid orre of his ridicu- 
lousiy tiiry white fore-paws iir her iap. Abseirt-irriirdediy, stiff absorbed 
irr her book, she put out a hairci aird patteci the soft fur of his ruff arrd 
ears. 

Ofterr, Laci crmre to her or to the Master for sotrre such car ess; 
arrd, receiviirg it, wouid retnrir to his restiirg-piace. But to-day he was 
seekiirg to attract her rrotice for soirretirirrg rrruch trrore iirrportarrt. It 
had occurred to hirrr that it would be jolly to go with her for a P atrrp 
irr tire srrow. Arrd his rrrere preserrce faifirrg to corrvey the hirrt, he be- 
gair to “talk.” 

To the Mistress arrd the Master aforre did Lad corrdescerrd to 
“talk”—arrd tireir oirly irr rrrorrrerrts of stress or append. No orre, herrriirg 
hinr, at such a tirrre, could doubt the dog was tryirrg to frarrre hurrrrur 
speech. His vocal efforts rarr the gairrut of the errtire scale. Wordless, 
but decidedly eloqueirt, tiris “talkiirg” would corrtiirue soirretirrres for 
several rrrirrutes without ceasirrg; its torres carried whatever eirrotiorr 
the old dog sought to corrvey—whetirer of joy, of grief, of request or 
of corrrplaiirt. 

To-day tirere was rrrerely playful errPeaty irr tire speechless 
“speech.” The Mistress looked up. 

“What is it. Laddie?” she asked. “What do you wrmt?” 

For airswer Lrrd glairced at the door, therr at the Mistress; therr he 
solerrrrrly werrt out irrto the hall—wherrce preserrtly he returired witir 
orre of her fur gloves irr his trroutir. 

“No, rro,” she laughed. “Not to-day. Lad. Not irr tiris storirr. We’ll 
take a good, loirg wrdk torrrorrow.” 

The dog sighed rurd returrred sadly to his lair beireatir tire piairo. 
But the \isiorr of the forests was eviderrtly hard to erase frorrr his rrrirrd. 
Arrd a little later, wlreir the frorrt door was operr agaiir by orre of tire 
serwarrts, he stalked out. 

The srrow was driviirg hard, arrd there was a stiirg irr it. The tirer- 
rrrorrreter was little above zero; but the srrow had beerr a familiar bed¬ 
fellow, for cerrturies, to Lrrd’s Scottish forefatirers; arrd tire cold was 
har rrrless agaiirst the woverr thickrress of his tawrry coat. Pickiirg his 
way irr stately fashioir aloirg tire ill-brokerr track of the driveway, he 
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strolled towar d dre woods. To huirrairs drere was irodriirg iir die out¬ 
door day but snow and chill and bluster and bitter loueliuess. To the 
tr ained eye aud dre miraculous sceut-power of a collie it coutaiued a 
milliou tlriugs of dramadc interest. 

Here a rabbit had crossed die Pail—not nidi leisurely bounds or 
uriuciug hops, but stomach to eru tli, in dight for very life. Here, close 
at die terrified bumry’s heels, had darted a red fox. Yonder, where die 
piling snow covered a swirl of tracks, the chase had ended. 

The litde ridge of siiow-heaped furrow, to die right, held a basket¬ 
ful of cowering iiiiail—who heard Lad’s slow step arid did not reckon 
oil his llawless gift of smell. On the hemlock Pee just aliead a hawk 
had lately torn a hlue-jay asunder. A duff of gray feadiers still stuck to 
a hough, luid die scent of blood had not been blown out of die air. 
Uiideriieatli, a field-mouse was plowing its way into the frozen ear th, 
its diiy paw-scrapes wholly audible to die ears of die dog above it 

Here, through the stark aud drifted uiidergi'owdi, Rex and Wolf 
had receiidy swept along in pursuit of a hidf-growii rabbit. Even a hu¬ 
man eye could not have missed their partly-covered tracks; hut Lad 
knew whose track w'as whose and which dog had been in the lead. 

Yes, to humans, the forest would have seemed a deserted white 
waste. Lad knew it was diick-populated wddi the Litde People of die 
woodland, aud that all day aud all night the seemingly empty and 
placid groves were a blend of hatdefield, slaughterhouse md restau¬ 
rant. Here, as much as in the cides or in the trenches, abode strenu¬ 
ous life, violent death, sPnggle, gieed aud terror. 

A partridge rocketed upw'ard tlii ough a clump of evergreen, while 
a weasel, jaws a-f juiver, glar ed after it, haf tied. A shaggy owl crouched 
at a tree limb hole aud blinked sulkily about in search of prey md in 
hope of dusk. A crow, its black feet red with a slain snowbird’s blood, 
dapped clumsily overhead. A poet would have vowed diat die still aud 
white-shrouded wilderness was a shrine sacred to solitude aud severe 
peace. Lad could have told him better. Nature (heiieadi die surface) 
is never solitary luid never at peace. 

When a dog is very old md very heavy md a litde unwieldy, it is 
hal'd to walk through sixteeii-iiich snow, even if one moves slowly and 
sedately. Hence Lad was well pleased to come upon a narrow wood¬ 
land track; made by a laborer who had passed aud repassed dirough 
that same strip of forest during die last few hours. To follow in diat 
trampled rut made walking much easier; it was a rut barely wide 
enough for one wayfarer. 

More aud more like an elderly scjuire patrolling his acres. Lad 
rambled along, md presently his ears and his nose told him that his 
two loving friends Rex aud Wolf were coming toward him on their 
houie-houud way. His plumy tail wagged expecLuitly. He was growing 
a bit lonely on this Sunday afternoon walk of his, and a little tired. It 
would he a pleasure to have compmy—especially Wolfs. 

Rex and Wolf had fared ill on their hunt. They had put up two 
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rabbits. One had doubled jmd completely escaped drem; and in dre 
chase Rex had cnt his foot nastily on a strip of unseen barbed wire. 
The sand-like snow had gotten into dre jagged cnt in a most irritating 
way. 

The second rabbit had dived nnder a log. Rex had tlrrnst his head 
fiercely through a snowbank in (jnest of the vrmished prey; and a long 
hriar-diorn, hidden diere, had plnnged its needle point deep into die 
inside of his left nostril. The inner nostril is a hnndred-fold the most 
agonizingly sensitive part of a dog’s body, and the pain waniig a yell of 
rage and hurt from the big dog. 

With a nostril and a foot both hnrt, diere was no more fnn in 
hnnting, luid—luigry, cross, savagely in pain—Rex loped homeward, 
Wolf pattering along behind him. Like Lad, diey ciuiie npon die la¬ 
borer’s trampled path luid took advantage of the easier going. 

Tims it was, at a tnrn in die ti ack, tliat diey came face to face witli 
Lad. Wolf had already smelled him, and his brush began to quiver in 
welcome. Rex, his nose in imgnish, conld smell nothing; not until that 
tnrn did he know of Lad’s presence. He halted, snlky, and ill-tem¬ 
pered. The cineer resdessness, the pre-springtime savageiy diat had 
obsessed him of late-had been hronght to a head by his hurts. He was 
not himself. His mind was sick. 

There was not room for two lar ge dogs to pass each other in that 
nar row frail. One or tire odier must llonnder out into die deep snow 
to the side. Ordinarily, there would he no (inestion about any other 
dog on The Place tnrning out for Lad. It would have been a matter of 
conrse, and so, to-day. Lad expected it to be. Onw'ard he moved, at 
that same dignified walk, until he was not a yard away from Rex. 

The latter, his brain fevered and his hnrts tortnring him, suddenly 
dallied into rebellion. Even as a younger buck sooner or later assails 
for masteiy die leader of die herd, so die brain-sick Rex went back, 
all at once, to primal instincts, a maniac rage mastered him—the rage 
of die angry underlying, die priniidve Inst for masteiy. 

With not so much as a growl or winning, he lannched himself 
npon Lad. Straight at the tired old dog’s throat he dew. Lad, all nn- 
prepar ed for such nnheai'd-of nintiny, was caught clean off his guard. 
He had not even time enongh to lower his head to protect his diroat 
or to rear and meet his erstwhile subject’s attack halfway. At one mo¬ 
ment he had been plodding gravely toward his two snpposedly loyal 
friends; the next, Rex’s ninety pounds of whale-bone ninscle had smit¬ 
ten him violendy to eartii, and Rex’s fearsome jaws—capable of crack¬ 
ing a beef-bone as a man cracks a filbert—had found a \dse-grip in the 
soft fnr of his throat. 

Down amid a finrry of high-tossed snow, crashed Lad, his snar ling 
enemy npon him, pinning him to die gronnd, the huge jaws teiuing 
and rending at his rnfi—the silken niff that the Mistress daily combed 
widi snch loving care to keep it finffy luid beantifnl. 

It was a grip and a leverage that would have made the average 
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opponent helpless. Witli a shortliaired dog it would have meant die 
end, bnt the providence that gave collies a mattress of fnr—to stave off 
the cold, in their herding work amid die snowy moors—has made drat 
fnr thickest about the lower neck. 

Rex had sti nck in crazy rage and had not ganged his mar k as trnly 
as thongh he had been cooler. He had missed the jngnlar and found 
himself grinding at rm enormons mondrful of matted hair—and at very 
little else; and Lad belonged to the breed that is never to be taken 
wholly by surprise rmd drat acts by dre swiftest instinct or reason 
known to dogdonr. Even as he fell, he instinctively threw his body 
sidew'ays to avoid dre fnll jar of Rex’s impact—and gathered his feet 
under him. 

Widr a heave drat wr eirched his every niraccnstoirred irrnsde, Lrrd 
shook off the liviirg weight aird scrairrbled npright. To preveirt this, 
Rex drrew his eirdre body forward to reiirforce his drroat-grip. As a 
resnlt, a donble harrdfnl of rriff-hrtir arrd a patch of skiir cairre away iir 
his jaws. Arrd Lad was free. 

He was free—to trim tail arrd rnir for his life froirr the rnreqnal 
coirrbat—arrd that his hero-heart wonld irot let Iriirr do. He was free, 
also, to staird his gi onird arrd fight there in the snowbonnd forest riirtil 
he slronld be slain by his yonnger and larger lurd stronger foe, imd 
this folly his idmost-lrnman intelligence wonld not permit. 

There was one chance lurd only one—one compromise alone be¬ 
tween sanity and honor. Arrd this charrce Lad took. 

He would not rriir. He could not save his life by fighting where he 
stood. His only hope was to keep his face to his enemy, batding as 
best he could, arrd all the time keep backing towarxl home. If he corild 
last nntil he came widrin sight or sound of dre folk at dre honse, he 
kirew he wonld be saved. Home was a fnll half-mile away and the 
snow was almost chest-deep. Yet, on dre instimt, he laid out his plain 
of campaign and prit it into action. 

Rex clear ed his irrondr of dre impeding hair and dew at Lad once 
more—before the old dog had fairly gotten to his feet, bnt not before 
the line of defense had been thonght ont. Lad half wheeled, dodging 
the snapping jaws by lur inch arrd taking the impact of the charge on 
his left shonlder, at dre siurre time bnrying his teedr in dre right side 
of Rex’s face. 

At the sarrre time Lad gave ground, moving backward drree or 
four yards, helped along by the impetns of his opponent. Home was 
a half-mile behind him, in arr oblique hire, jurd he conld not tnrn to 
gauge his direction. Yet he moved in precisely the correct angle. 

(Indeed, a passer-by wiro wiLressed dre fight, rmd the Master, who 
went car efnlly over the gi onnd afterward, proved that at no point in 
the batde did Lad swerve or mistake his exact direction. Yet not once 
conld he have been able to look around to judge it, rurd his foot-prints 
showed drat not once had he turned his back on dre foe.) 

The hold Lad secnred on Rex’s cheek was good, bnt it was not 
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good enough. At tliirteen, a dog’s “biting teedi” aie worn short and 
dull, and his yellowed fangs jxre blunted; nor is the jaw by jury mejuis 
as powerful as once it was. Rex waithed jmd pitched in the fierce griji, 
and presently tore free from it and to the attack again, seeking now to 
lunge over die top of Lad’s lowered head to the vital spot at die nape 
of the neck, where shiup teeth may pierce through to the spinal cord. 

Thrice Rex lunged, and dirice Lad reared on his hind legs, meet¬ 
ing the shock with his deep, shaggy breast, snapping and slashing at 
his enemy imd eveiy time receding a few steps between charges. They 
had left the path now, luid were plowing a course through deep snow. 
The snow was scant barrier to Rex’s full sti engdi, but it terribly im¬ 
peded the steadily backing Lad. Lad’s extra llesh, too, was a bad hand¬ 
icap; his wind was not at all what it should have been, imd die un¬ 
wonted exertion began to tell sharply on him. 

Under die lead-lined skies and die drive of the snow die fight 
swirled luid eddied. The gieat dogs reared, clashed, tore, battered 
against tr ee-tr unks, lost footing and rolled, staggered up again and re¬ 
newed the onslaught. Ever Lad manoeuvered his way backward, wag¬ 
ing a desperate “rear-giraid acdon.” In the batde’s wage was an irreg¬ 
ular but mathematically straight line of ti ampled and blood-spattered 
snow. 

Oh, but it was slow going, this ever-fighting retreat of Lad’s, 
through die deeji drifts, widi his mighder foe {iressing him and rend¬ 
ing at his throat and shoulders at every backwaixl step! The old dog’s 
wind was gone; his once-superb strength was going, but he fought on 
widi blazing fury—die fury of a dying king who 11777 not be deposed. 

In sheer skill and brain-work and generidship. Lad was wholly 
Rex’s superior, but diese seiwed him ill in a deadi-grapple. Widi dogs, 
as with human pugilists, mere science and strategy avail little against 
superior size imd str engdi imd youdi. Again and again Lad found or 
made lui opening. Again luid again his weakening jaws secured the 
right grip only to be shaken off widi more and more ease by die 
younger combatant. 

Again imd again Lad “slashed” as do his wolf cousins and as does 
almost no civilized dog but the collie. But the slashes had lost their 
one-time lightning speed and prowess. And die blunt “rending ftmgs” 
scored only superficial furrows in Rex’s fawn-colored hide. 

There was meager hope of reaching home idive. Lad must have 
known that. His strength was gone. It was his heart and his glorious 
ancestry now drat were doing his fighting—not his fat and age-depleted 
body. Lroin Lad’s inentid vocabulary the word quit had ever been 
absent. Wherefore—dizzy, gasping, feebler every minute-he batded 
fearlessly on in the dying day; never losing his sense of direction, 
never turning tail, never dreaming of surrender, taking dire wounds, 
indicting light ones. 

There ar e inimy forms of dog-fight. Two strange dogs, meeting, 
will lly at each other because their wild forbears used to do so. Jealous 
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dogs will battle even more Fiercely. But tire deadliest of all ciuiine con- 
llicts is the “murder-light.” This is a struggle wherein one or both con¬ 
testants have decided to give no (inaiter, where the victor will light on 
until his imtagonist is dead and will then tear' his body to pieces. It is 
a recognized form of canine inrmia. 

And it was a mnrder-hght that Rex was waging, for he had gone 
cjuite insrme. (This is wiiolly different, by die w'ay, from “going mad.”) 

Down went Lad, for perhaps the tenth time, and once more— 
though now with an effort drat was all but too much for him—he 
writhed to his feet, gaining diree yards of ground by the move. Rex 
was upon him with one leap, die frodiing and bloody jaws striking for 
his mimgied throat. Lad rear ed to block the attack. Then suddenly, 
overbidanced, he crashed backw^ai d into die snowdrift. 

Rex had not reached him, but young Wolf had. 

Wolf had watched die batde widi a growing excitement drat at last 
had broken all bounds. The instinct, which makes a huff-headed col¬ 
lege-boy mix into a scrimmage drat is no concern of his, had suddenly 
possessed Lad’s dearly loved son. 

Now, if this were a Fiction yarn, it would be edifying to tell how 
Wolf sprang to the aid of his grand old sire and how he thereby saved 
Lad’s life. But die shameful tr ndi is that Wolf did nodiing of die sort. 
Rex was his model, the bully he had so long imd so enthusiastically 
imitated. And now Rex w^as hghhng a most entertaining bout, hghhng 
it with a maniac fury that infected his young disciple and made him 
yearn to shar e in the gloi'y. 

Wherefore, as Lad rear ed to meet Rex’s lunge. Wolf hurled him¬ 
self like a furry whirlwind upon the old dog’s Ikmk, bumng his white 
teedi in die muscles of die lower leg. 

The hank attack bowied Lad completely over. There was no 
cliimce now for such a hdl as would enable him to spring up again 
unscathed. He was thrown heavily upon his back, and both his mur¬ 
derers plunged at his unguarded diroat and lower body. 

But a collie thrown is not a collie beaten, as perhaps I have said 
once before. For diirty seconds or more the three dirashed about in 
the snow in a gi'owling, snarling, right unloving embrace. Then, by 
some miracle. Lad was on his feet again. 

His diroat had a new imd deep wound, perilously close to the 
jugnlai'. His stomach imd left side were slashed as widi razor-blades. 
But he was up. And even in that moment of dire stress—with both 
dogs hinging themselves upon him afresh—he gained anodier yard or 
two in his line of retreat. 

He might have gained still more ground. For his assaikmts, leap¬ 
ing at the same instant, collided and impeded each other’s charge. 
But, for die first dine die wise old brain clouded, imd die hero hear t 
went sick; as Lad saw his own loved and spoiled son ranged against 
him in die murder-fray. He could not understand. Loyalty was as 
much a part of himself as were his sorrowful brown eyes or his tiny 
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white fore-paws. And Wolfs amjizing treachery seemed to numb die 
old warrior, body and mind. 

But the second of dumfounded wonder passed quickly—too 
finicldy for either of the odier dogs to take advantage of it. In its place 
surged a righteous wTadi diat, for die instant, brought back yondi and 
strength to the aged fighter. 

Widi a yell that echoed ftn dirough die forest’s sinister silence. 
Lad whizzed forwaixl at the adviuicing Rex. Wolf, who was nearer, 
struck for his fadier’s diroat—missed and rolled in the snow from die 
force of his own nionientnm. Lad did not heed him. Straight for Rex 
he leaped. Rex, bonnding at him, was idready in midair. The two met, 
and under the Berserk onset Rex fell back into the snow. 

Lad was upon him at once. The worn-down teedi found dieir gold 
above the jugular. Deep and raggedly they drove, impelled by die 
brief dash of power diat upbore dieir owner. 

Almost did that gi ip end the fight and leave Rex gasping out his 
life in the drift. But die access of false stiengdi faded. Rex, roaring 
like a hurt tiger, twisted and tore himself free. Lad realizing his own 
bolt was shot, gave ground, hacking away from two assaikmts instead 
of one. 

It was easier now to retreat. For Wolf, unskilled in practicid war¬ 
fare, at first hindered Rex almost as much as he helped him, agidii 
and again getting in die bigger dog’s way imd marring a rush. Had 
Wolf understood “teamwork,” Lad must have been pulled down and 
slaughtered in less than a minute. 

But soon Wolf grasped die fact that he could do worse damage 
by keeping out of his ally’s way and attacking from a different quarter, 
and diereafter he fought to more deadly purpose. His favorite ruse 
was to dive for Lad’s forelegs and attempt to break one of them. That 
is a collie manoeuver inherited direct from Wolfs namesake imces- 
tors. 

Several times his jaws reached die slender white forelegs, cutting 
and slashing them and throwing Lad off his balance. Once he found 
a hold on the left hannch and held it until his victim shook loose by 
rolling. 

Lad defended himself from diis new foe as well as he might, by 
dodging or by brushing him to one side, but never once did he attack 
Woil, or so much as snap at him. (Rex after die encounter, was plen- 
tifnlly scarred. Wolf had not so much as a scratch.) 

Backw'ard, widi ever-increasing difficulty, die old dog fought his 
way, often borne down to eardi and always staggering up more feebly 
tliim before. But ever he was w^arring with the same fierce courage; 
despite an ache luid bewilderment in his honest heart at his son’s trea¬ 
son. 

The forest lay behind the fighters. The deserted highroad was 
passed. Under Lad’s clawing luid reeling feet was tire dear ground of 
The Place—The Place where for tiiirteen happy years he had reigned 
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as king, where he had benevolendy ruled his kind and had given wor¬ 
shipful sendee to his gods. 

But the house was still nearly a furlong off, and Lad was well-nigh 
dead. His body was one mass of wounds. His strength was turned to 
water. His breadr was gone. His bloodshot eyes were dim. His br^un 
was dizzy and refused its office. Loss of blood had weakened him full 
as much as had die ti emendous exerdon of die batde. 

Yet—uselessly now—he continued to fight. It was a giotesquely fu¬ 
tile resistance. The odier dogs were idl over him—tearing, slashing, 
gripping, at will—unhindered by his puny effort to fend them off. The 
slaughter-dme had come. Drunk with blood imd fury, die assaikmts 
plunged at him for the last time. 

Down went Lad, helpless beneadi die murderous avalanche diat 
oveiwhelmed him. And this time his body llatly refused to obey the 
grim command of his will. The light was over—die good, good light 
of a white-souled Paladin against hopeless odds. 

The living-room lire crackled cheerily. The snow hissed and slidi- 
ered against the glass. A sheet of frost on every pane shut out the 
stormy twilit world. The screech of the wind was music to die com¬ 
fortable shut-ins. 

The Mistress drowsed over her book by the lire. Bruce snored 
snugly in front of the blaze. The Master had awakened from his nap 
imd was in die adjoining study, sorting fishing-tackle and scouring a 
rusted hunting-knife. 

Then ciune a second’s lull in the gide, luid idl at once Bruce was 
wide aw'ake. Growling, he rim to the front door imd scratched imper¬ 
atively at the panel. This is not the way a well-bred dog makes known 
his desire to leave the house. And Bruce was decidedly a well-bred 
dog. 

The Mistress, drinking some guest might be ar riving wiiose scent 
or tread displeased the collie, called to the Master to shut Bruce in 
the study, lest he insult the supposed visitor by barking. Reluctandy— 
very reluctantly—Bruce obeyed the order. The Master shut the study 
door behind him and ciune into die living-room, still car rying die half- 
cleaned knife. 

As no summons at bell or knocker followed Bruce’s announce¬ 
ment, the Mistress opened the front door and looked out. The dusk 
was falling, but it was not too dar k for her to have seen die approach 
of anyone, nor was it too dark for the Mistr ess to see two dogs tearing 
at somediing drat lay hidden from her view in die deep snow a hun¬ 
dred yards away. She recognized Rex and Wolf at once and amusedly 
wxmdered widi what drey were playing. 

Then from the depth of snow beneath them she saw a feeble head 
rear' itself—a glorious head, diough torn and bleeding—a head drat wa- 
veringly lunged toward Rex’s throat. 

“They’re—diey’re killing—she cried in stark, unbelieving 
horror. Forgetful of thin dress and thinner slippers, she rim toward 
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the ti'io. Halfway to tlie battlefield tlie Master passed by her, running 
and lurching through the knee-high snow at somedring like record 
speed. 

She heard his shout. And at sound of it she saw Wolf slink away 
from dre slaughter like a scar ed schoolboy. But Rex was too far gone 
in murder-lust to heed the shout. The Master seized him by the stud¬ 
ded collar' arrd tossed hirrr terr feet or rrrore to orre side. Rage-blirrd, 
Rex crurre llyirrg back to the kill. The Master stood astride his prey, 
arrd irr his blirrd rrrruria the cross-breed sprarrg at dre rrrarr. 

The Master’s hnrrtirrg-krrife caught hirrr sriuarely behirrd the left 
fore-leg. Arrd rvddr a grurrt like dre sonrrd of arr exhausted soda-siphorr, 
the huge dog passed out of this story rurd out of life as well. 

There would be rurrple tirrre, later, for dre Master to rrrourrr his 
errforced slayirrg of the pet dog that had loved rurd serwed hirrr so lorrg. 
At preserrt he had eyes orrly for dre torrr arrd serrseless body of Lad 
lyirrg huddled irr the red-blotched srrow. 

hr his ar rrrs he lifted Lad arrd carried hirrr terrderly irrto dre house. 
There the Mistr ess’ light firrgers dressed his hideous irrjuries. Not less 
tharr drirty-six deep wourrds scored the worrr-out old body. Severed of 
these were past the skill of horrre treatrrrerrt. 

A grurrrblirrg veterirrary was surrrrrrorred orr dre telephorre rurd was 
lured by pledge of a triple fee to chug drrough terr rrriles of storrrr irr a 
brdky car' to dre rescue. 

Lad was lyirrg with his head irr dre Mistress’ lap. The vet’ looked 
the urrcorrscious dog over rurd therr said tersely: 

“I wish I’d stayed at horrre. He’s as good as dead.” 

“He’s a rrrilliorr tirrres better thrur dead,” derried the Master. “I 
krrow Lad. You dorr’t. He’s got irrto dre habit of livirrg, rurd he’s rrot 
goirrg to break that habit, rrot if the best rrursirrg arrd surgery irr the 
State carr keep hirrr frorrr doirrg it. Get busy!” 

“There’s rrothirrg to keep rrre here,” objected the vet’. “He’s—” 

“There’s everydrirrg to keep you here,” gerrtly corrtradicted dre 
Master. “You’ll stay here till Lad’s out of ckurger—if I have to steal 
your tr ousers rurd your cru'. You’re goirrg to cure hirrr. Arrd if you do, 
you carr write your bill orr a Liberty Borrd.” 

Two hours later Lad operred his eyes. He was swadred irr srrrelly 
batrdages arrd he was soaked irr lirrirrrerrts. Patches of hair had beerr 
shaved away frorrr his worst wourrds. Digitalis was reirrforcirrg his fairrt 
heart-actiorr. 

He looked up at dre Mistress widr his orrly available eye. By a 
herculerur struggle he wagged his tail—just orrce. Arrd he essayed the 
trurrrpetirrg bark wherewidr he always welcorrred her returrr after rur 
abserrce. The bar k was a total failure. 

Alter which Lad tried to tell dre Mistress dre stor'y of dre batde. 
Very weakly, but ver'y persisterrtly he “talked.” His torres dropped rrow 
rurd drerr to dre shadow of a ferocious growl as he related his exploits 
arrd therr scaled agairr to a puppy-like whirrrper. 
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He had done a gnmd day’s work, had Lad, jmd he wanted ap- 
planse. He had suffered much and he was still in racking pain, and he 
wanted sympathy and pethng. Presently he fell asleep. 


* * 


* 


It was Pvo weeks before Lad could sLmd npright, and two more 
before he conld go ont of doors nnhelped. Then on a wjuan, emly 
spring morning, the vet’ declared him ont of all ckmger. 

Very drin was dre invidid, very shaky, snow white of mnzzle and 
with the air of an old, old man whose too-fragile body is sustained 
only by a regid dignity. Bnt he was iilive. 

Slowly he nnxrched from his pijuio cave toward the open front 
door. Wolf—in black disgrace for dre past mondr—chanced to be 
crossitrg the livirrg roorrr toward the verarrda at the satrre tirrre. The 
two dogs reached dre door-way siirrnltrureonsly. 

Very respectfnlly, ahrrost critrgitrgly. Wolf stood aside for Lad to 
pass ont. 

His sire wrdked by with rrever a look. Bnt his step was all at orrce 
strorrger arrd sprirrgier, rmd he held his splerrdid head high. 

For Lad krrew he was still kitrg! 


THE END. 


AFTERWORD 

THE stories of Lad, irr var ions trragazitres, fonrrd nrrexpectedly kitrd 
welcorrre. Letters crurre to rrre frorrr soldiers arrd srdlors iir Enrope, 
frorrr hosts of childrerr; frorrr trrerr arrd wotrrerr, everywhere. 

Lew of dre letter-writers bodrered to praise dre stories, dretrrselves. 
Bnt rdl of tlrerrr prrrised Lad, which pleased rrre far' better. Arrd rrrore 
tlrair a hnirdred of dretrr warrted to krrow if he were a real dog: arrd if 
the trdes of his exploits were true. 

Perhairs drose of yon who have followed Lad’s adverrtnres, 
thi'ongh these pages, rrray rdso be a litde irrterested to krrow rrrore 
abont hirrr. 

Yes, Lad was a “rerd” dog—the greatest dog by far, I have krrowrr 
or shall krrow. Arrd dre chief hajrperrirrgs irr rrearly all of irry Lad sto¬ 
ries are absolntely Pne. This accomrts for snch rrreasnre of snccess as 
the stories rrray have worr. 

After his “Day of Batde,” Lad lived for rrrore drarr two years—still 
gallarrt of spirit, loyrdly rrrighty of heart, nrrcatrtry of wisdotrr—still the 
nirdisirnted kirrg of The Place’s “Little Peojrle.” 
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Then, on a waiin September morning in 1918, he stretched him¬ 
self to sleep in the coolest juid shadiest corner of the verjuida. And, 
while he slept, his great heint veiy cinietly stopped beadng. He had no 
pain, no illness, none of the distressing features of exPeme age. He 
had lived out a fnll span of sixteen yeins—yeins rich in life and happi¬ 
ness and love. 

Snrely, diere was nodiing in snch a death to wai riuit dre silly grief 
that was onrs, nor the heartsick gloom that overhung The Place! It 
was wholly illogical, not to say mandlin. I admit drat cvidront argirrrrerrt. 
The cleric-anthor of “The Marrsiorr Yard” rrrnst have krrowrr the sarrre 
rrriserable serrse of loss, I thirrk, wherr he wr ote: 

“Stretched on the hearthrug in a deep content, 

Fond of the fire as I. 

Oh, there was something with the old dog went 
I had not thought could die!” 

We bnried Lad irr a snrrlit rrook that had beerr his favorite lonrrg- 
irrg place, close to dre honse he had gnarded so lorrg arrd so gallarrdy. 
With hirrr we bnried his horrortrry Red Cross arrd Bine Cross—awards 
for rrrorrey raised irr his rrarrre. Above his head we set a low grtmite 
block, with a ctrrverr lirre or two thereorr. 

The Mistress warrted dre block irrscribed: “The Dearest Dog!” I 
snggested: “The Dog God Made.” Bnt we decided agairrst both epi¬ 
taphs. We did rrot care to risk rrrtikirrg onr dear old frierrd’s rrrerrrory 
ridicnlons by words at which sarrer folk rrright orre day srreer. So orr 
the grarrite is errgraved : 


LAD 

THOROUGHBRED IN BODY AND SOUL 

Sorrre people are wise errongh to krrow that a dog has rro sonl. 
These will frrrd tmrple drerrre for rrrirdr irr onr foolish irrscripdorr. Bnt 
rro orre, who krrew Lad, will langh at it. 

ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 

“Snrrrry barrk” 

Porrrptorr Lakes, 

Newjersey. 
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